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FOREWORD 
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The  story  of  the  beginnings  of  American  civilization  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  story  of  its  churches.  Nowhere  was  this  more  true 
than  in  New  England  where  the  developing  pattern  was  of 
such  tremendous  influence  on  the  growing  country.  Benefi¬ 
cent  Congregational  Church  on  Weybosset  Hill  in  Providence 
Plantations  offers  a  rare  vantage  point  for  a  study  of  the 
process  by  which  American  religious  life  grew.  It  has  had 
only  eight  shepherds  in  two  hundred  and  seven  years,  and 
only  twice  during  these  years  has  there  been  a  single  Sunday’s 
lapse  between  pastorates.  Added  to  this  is  the  possession  of 
a  complete  set  of  church  records  written  by  conscientious 
clerks  who  offered  to  the  Lord  everything  but  correct  spelling. 

The  history  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
offers  a  variant  to  the  New  England  pattern  which  never  fails 
to  fascinate,  for  here  the  church  had  to  win  its  way  among  a 
group  of  people  so  imbued  with  individualism  that  they  were 
fundamentally  frightened  of  organization— civil,  religious,  or 
educational.  As  a  consequence,  when  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  had  become  well  settled  in  their  pattern  of  community 
life,  Providence  Plantations  was  still  experimenting  with  piety, 
culture,  learning,  and  architecture. 

No  men  had  greater  influence  in  the  post-Revolutionary 
history  of  Providence  than  James  Wilson,  second  minister  of 
Beneficent  Church,  and  his  contemporary,  John  Howland, 
the  town’s  barber.  The  story  of  Wilson’s  predecessor,  Joseph 
Snow,  was  nearly  completed  in  Weybosset  Bridge ,  but  he  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  beginning  of  this  present  volume  to  welcome  the 
Irish  immigrant  preacher  from  John  Wesley’s  Methodists. 
Soon,  however,  the  hero  of  Weybosset  Bridge  becomes  the 
enemy  of  our  present  hero.  After  a  final  grand  display  of 
fighting  qualities  the  stage  is  vacated  for  the  Dublin  cabinet¬ 
maker,  who  became  affectionately  called  Paddy  Wilson. 
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FOREWORD 


Round  Top  is  the  familiar  name  of  the  famous  meeting-house 
which  he  built  in  1810  and  which  for  generations  was  known 
as  Paddy  Wilson's  Meeting-House. 

The  individuals  and  institutions  who  are  mentioned  at  some 
length  in  the  Foreword  of  Weybosset  Bridge  have  likewise 
been  of  equal  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  manuscript. 
In  addition,  I  would  thank  Mr.  Harry  B.  Sherman  of  the  Society 
of  Mayflower  Descendants,  Miss  Grace  P.  Chapin,  and  Miss 
Bessie  C.  Spicer,  all  of  Providence.  The  gift  to  Beneficent 
Church  by  the  late  Mrs.  Franklin  Wheelwright  of  seventeen 
volumes  of  the  diaries  of  Stephen  S.  Wardwell  provided  the 
richest  single  source  of  new  material.  The  late  Professor  Henry 
Fowler  of  Brown  University  furnished  from  family  papers  the 
letters  of  the  daughter  of  General  Knox.  James  Wilson’s  great- 
granddaughters,  Nellie  and  Frances  Grammont,  have  given  me 
many  reminiscences,  as  have  other  members  of  his  family. 

Expert  use  of  the  typewriter  has  again  been  made  by  Mrs. 
Anton  Sobocinski,  Mrs.  Lillian  Murphy,  and  Miss  Elsie  B. 
Simmons. 

In  answer  to  the  often  asked  question,  “  Is  the  author  related 
to  the  subject  of  this  biography?  ”  the  answer  has  to  be  “  No  ” ; 
I  would  gladly  claim  him  if  it  could  be  done  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  deciding  which  of  my  own  ancestors  should  be  dropped. 

Arthur  E.  Wilson 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


JAMES  WILSON’S  IRISH  ANGELS 


“James  Wilson,  Clergyman,  alias  Gentleman,  alias  Yeoman  ” : 
thus  he  was  described  in  a  land  purchase  in  1 8 1 8.  When  he 
died  his  assets  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  in  cash, 
plus  some  back  salary.  The  Beneficent  Society  on  Weybosset 
Street  in  Providence  Plantations,  which  he  had  served  for 
forty-eight  years,  dug  down  into  its  till,  paid  the  salary  due, 
and  for  good  measure  gave  him  a  $30.94  tombstone,  which  is 
still  weathering  in  Swan  Point  cemetery  in  the  same  town. 
Thus  was  settled  the  material  career  of  one  young  Irishman 
who  had  made  his  way  up  Narragansett  Bay  with  Captain  John 
Warner  on  the  Tristram ,  May,  1791. 

But  his  spiritual  accounts  have  not  been  as  easily  closed. 
Nearly  a  century  after  his  death  Beneficent  Church  and 
Providence  Plantations  stand  deep  in  his  debt.  He  holds  in¬ 
numerable  firsts:  in  private  and  public  education,  in  music, 
in  Sunday  schools,  in  missions,  in  business  and  industrial  vision, 
in  architecture,  and  in  culture.  There  still  remain  those  who 
remember  hearing  their  elders  speak  of  Beneficent  Church  as 
“  Paddy  Wilson’s  Meeting-house  ”  long  after  his  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  dollar  cash  estate  had  been  settled.  The  town  loved 
this  genial  and  wise  Irishman  whose  quick  temper  refused  to 
harbor  resentments.  His  physical  memorial  is  old  Round  Top 
on  Weybosset  Street,  which  he  built.  Less  visible  but  just  as 
real  is  the  warp  and  woof  of  present-day  church  and  civic  life 
in  which  he  was  a  master  loom-fixer. 

It  was  the  Irish  love  for  and  faith  in  dreams  and  visions 
which  led  James  Wilson  to  these  shores.  Irish  voices  spoke 
as  clearly  as  Hebrew  and  Greek  voices  in  the  Old  and  New 
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Testament  worlds.  How  clearly  these  visions  gave  the  geog¬ 
raphy  and  furnishings  of  the  New  World  which  beckoned 
him,  we  do  not  know.  If  there  were  physical  outlines  to  the 
envisaged  Promised  Land  to  which  he  was  coming  they  would 
have  resembled  more  those  of  Baltimore  than  Providence.  In 
Baltimore  there  was  an  uncle,  and  as  the  haven  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  Lord  Baltimore’s  refuge  was  far  better  known  in  Ireland 
than  that  of  the  Puritans  or  the  plantations  of  Mr.  Roger 
Williams.  It  would  be  half  a  century  before  those  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  would  become  Boston  and  New  England  con¬ 
scious,  and  this  error  about  the  true  center  of  the  New  World 
would  be  dramatically  corrected. 

But  for  the  present  he  was  to  go  where  the  Tristra?n  was 
to  carry  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Captain  Warner  of 
Providence  had  secret  designs  on  the  young  preacher.  These 
were  certainly  seconded— yea,  inspired— by  a  kindly  Provi¬ 
dence  wishing  well  for  his  children  in  the  town  of  the  same 
name.  For  both  God  and  the  captain  must  have  known  and 
felt  concern  for  the  failing  powers  of  ancient  Joseph  Snow, 
the  minister  of  the  West  Side  Church,  and  still  more  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  town.  They  had  all  too  often 
neglected  to  pay  their  respects  to  Him  for  whom  their  fathers 
had  named  the  Plantations  at  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay. 

So  it  was  on  Saturday,  May  21,  1791,  that  the  Tristram 
sailed  past  Beavertail  Light  and  lay  olf  South  Ferry  opposite 
Newport,  glad  to  be  in  the  lee  of  land  after  a  stormy  crossing 
of  eleven  weeks  from  Ireland.  Captain  John  Warner  had 
proved  himself  a  good  navigator  of  the  “  101  93/95  tons” 
ship  which  had  been  built  at  Warren  in  1785  for  the  Russell 
brothers.  She  was  seventy  feet  eight  inches  long,  twenty-two 
feet  wide,  eleven  feet  draught.  She  carried  two  decks,  three 
masts,  and  was  without  figurehead.1  She  was  named  for  a 
previous  Russell  ship  which  in  1771  brought  books  from 
England  which  young  Joseph  Russell  presented  to  “  our 
College.”2 

On  board  with  this  thirty-one-year-old  religious  adventurer 
were  his  wife  Mary  and  his  three-year-old  son  James.  Just 
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fifty  years  before,  another  traveling  parson,  Rev.  George 
Whitefield  of  England,  had  made  his  first  entrance  into  New¬ 
port  harbor.  Unless  there  was  a  good  pea-soup  fog  over 
Newport,  Wilson  must  have  shared  the  feelings  of  the  more 
experienced  Whitefield,  who  wrote,  “  I  think  it  the  most 
pleasant  entrance  I  ever  yet  saw.” 

James  Wilson  may  not  have  even  stepped  foot  on  Newport’s 
shore  but  he  must  have  taken  note  of  the  spire  of  Trinity  and 
seen  a  steeple  or  two  of  some  of  the  other  six  or  seven  churches. 

There  must  have  been  a  Boston  passenger  aboard  for  some¬ 
one  told  him  that  Providence  “  consisted  of  a  set  of  sharpers 
not  to  be  confided  in.”  This  same  gentleman  could  have  told 
him  that  in  the  Newport  State  House  only  the  year  before 
almost  to  the  day  (May  29,  1790)  Rhode  Island,  as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  state,  had  at  last  ratified  the  Constitution.  With  some 
glee  and  well-pointed  barbs  for  those  native  to  the  Island  or 
Plantations  he  might  remind  them  of  their  former  stubborn¬ 
ness  in  refusing  to  “  join  up  ”  with  the  other  states  in  a  union. 
This  could  start  the  feud  all  over  again  as  to  which  colony 
had  furnished  the  largest  number  of  men— or  more  appropri¬ 
ately  boys— for  what  John  Howland  called  the  “  boy’s  war.” 

The  reluctance  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
to  enter  the  permanent  federation  had  had  one  good  result: 
it  had  added  fuel  to  the  demands  for  definite  recognition  of 
rights  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  in  the  English  and  Rhode 
Island  traditions,  and  by  December,  1791,  the  first  ten  amend¬ 
ments  had  been  added  to  the  Constitution. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  May  22,  the  Tristram  made  its 
way  up  Narragansett  Bay.  Often  during  the  voyage  had  the 
minister  been  asked  by  Captain  Warner  and  the  passengers  to 
hold  divine  service  aboard  ship.  They  liked  him  for  himself; 
the  prestige  which  he  had  gained  as  a  preacher  under  the 
charge  of  the  great  John  Wesley  gave  him  added  appeal.  In¬ 
deed  this  relationship  had  been  high-lighted  among  his  ship¬ 
mates  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  venerable  founder  of 
Methodism  which  had  come  to  them  just  as  they  boarded  ship 
in  Dublin.  Many  were  the  quotations  from  Wesley  and  remi- 
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niscences  used  by  Wilson  in  his  simple  messages  to  his  ship¬ 
mates.  He  had  not  agreed  with  Wesley’s  ideas  on  church 
government  but  the  value  of  the  man  and  his  friendship  now 
became  silhouetted  against  the  eternity  of  the  Atlantic,  as  if  it 
symbolized  the  life  into  which  Wesley  had  so  recently  entered. 

But  even  more  than  the  respect  Captain  Warner  and  his 
shipmates  felt  for  one  who  had  walked  with  the  great  preacher 
was  the  respect  they  had  for  his  conduct  in  the  face  of  real 
danger  when  the  sea  had  all  but  swallowed  the  little  Tristram 
in  the  fiercest  storm  Captain  Warner  had  ever  experienced. 

After  helping  the  crew  with  the  sails,  Wilson  was  ready  for 
the  service  this  Sabbath  morning.  In  spite  of  the  new  sights 
for  many  of  the  passengers  and  the  joy  of  home  scenes  for 
the  crew,  they  were  all  eager  to  thank  God  for  a  safe  voyage 
as  they  sailed  in  the  safety  of  the  Narragansett  waters.  We 
may  be  sure  that  some  hymns  must  have  been  sung  on  that 
voyage  which  would  have  been  new  to  the  crew  at  least.  For 
in  addition  to  the  Psalms,  some  of  Charles  Wesley’s  hymns 
taught  by  Wilson  on  his  circuit  preaching  may  have  been 
used.  The  young  minister  would  have  sung  them  more  fre¬ 
quently  had  he  known  they  would  be  taboo  in  his  New  World 
congregation  for  some  years  to  come.  As  the  Tristram  came 
up  the  river,  for  the  first  time  the  shores  may  well  have  re¬ 
sounded  with  John  Wesley’s  translation  of  Paul  Gerhardt’s 
“  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears;  Hope  and  be  undismayed  .  .  . 
Thro’  waves  and  clouds  and  storms,  He  gently  clears  the  way,” 
or  Charles  Wesley’s  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul”  and  “Ye  serv¬ 
ants  of  God,  your  Master  proclaim  and  publish  abroad  his 
wonderful  name.” 

During  the  sermon  something  was  said  of  the  land  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  which  he  and  others  were  coming.  There  was 
no  embarrassment  for  this  Irishman  in  his  mother  country’s 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  spanking  her  wayward  colony.  His 
Irish  angels  often  whispered  to  him  of  liberty  and  freedom 
across  the  seas.  His  voice  was  captivating.  In  it  there  was  the 
tinkling,  bantering  quality  of  his  native  Ireland,  but  there  was 
more  than  that.  In  some  words  one  could  detect  the  Scottish 
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burr  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  James  Wilson,  and  in  others 
a  trace  of  the  ponderousness  of  expression  bequeathed  by  his 
German  maternal  grandfather,  Philip  Guier.  His  speech  was 
a  good  advance  agent  of  his  mind,  for  that  mind  combined  in 
a  rare  way  Irish  humor,  Scottish  tenacity,  and  German  thor¬ 
oughness. 

The  service  was  well  over  by  the  time  they  approached  the 
town  at  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay.  Captain  Warner  was 
at  the  wheel  and  the  clergyman  on  whom  he  had  designs  at 
his  side. 

“  You  can’t  beat  that  spire  in  this  whole  land,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain,  as  he  pointed  out  the  First  Baptist  Meeting-house.  “  And 
there  on  the  hill  is  Rhode  Island  College— all  that  new  paint 
on  account  of  the  repairs  they  had  to  make  after  they  got 
rid  of  the  French  soldiers  who  were  quartered  there.  They 
pretty  nigh  wrecked  the  place— even  lugged  off  the  windows. 
You  can’t  quite  see  the  Quaker  Meetin’-house— hasn’t  any 
steeple— they  don’t  like  ‘  steeple  houses  ’  as  they  call  ’em.  And 
there’s  King’s  Church  or  as  they  call  it  now  St.  John’s.  Their 
minister  died  awhile  back.  He  was  good  enough  sort  too,  was 
Elder  Graves,  but  he  did  insist  on  stickin’  to  the  prayer-book 
and  praying  for  George  the  Third.  Finally  he  just  had  to  quit 
preachin’.  Up  there,  halfway  up  the  hill,  is  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  or  as  some  call  it  First  Congregational  Church.  Got  a 
fine  man  as  preacher— Enos  Hitchcock— he  was  chaplain  in 
the  Revolution.  Some  think  these  Harvard  preachers  are  a 
little  fancy  but  this  one’s  regular.” 

As  James  Wilson’s  eyes  gazed  interestedly  at  the  scene 
made  lively  by  an  active  river  traffic,  Captain  Warner  seemed 
to  maneuver  the  Tristram  on  a  new  tack  out  of  choice  rather 
than  necessity. 

“  Now  then,”  he  went  on,  “  I  want  to  show  you  something; 
see  that  church  with  the  clock  and  steeple  out  there  in  the 
country,  kinda  like  a  stretched-out  box?  Well,  that’s  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church  or  as  they  mostly  call  it  ‘  Father  Snow’s  Meetin’- 
house  ’.  Joseph  Snow’s  the  parson,  almost  as  old  as  your  Mr. 
Wesley.  Must  been  preachin’  there  goin’  on  fifty  years.  Fine 
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old  fellow  but  awful  sot  in  his  ways.”  The  captain  chuckled. 
“  But  he  can  still  yell;  if  this  were  meetin’  time  you’d  know 
what  his  text  was  way  out  here.  Notice  those  new  houses  back 
of  the  church?  Well,  that’s  where  this  town’s  going  to  grow. 
If  I  were  peddlin’  anything,  say  rum  or  land  or  the  gospel, 
that’s  where  I’d  set  up  shop.” 

With  Baltimore  as  his  fixed  star,  the  remarks  of  the  captain 
held  only  a  normal  interest  for  James  Wilson,  who  was  glad 
to  have  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  town  before  he  should  land. 
That  afternoon  he  and  his  family  walked  by  the  West  Side 
Church  while  the  service  was  being  held.  It  was  his  first  close 
view  of  a  typical  New  England  meeting-house  with  the  tower 
as  a  separate  entity  at  one  end.  This  one  proudly  boasted  a 
clock  on  its  hundred-foot  tower.  Beside  the  church  was 
Abbott’s  Parade,  carefully  fenced,  in  spite  of  its  donor’s  in¬ 
structions  that  it  should  be  kept  for  “  passing  and  repassing.” 
The  main  door,  through  which  he  may  have  peeked,  opened 
off  the  “  Parade  ”  in  the  center  of  the  east  side.  The  high 
pulpit  was  directly  across  from  the  central  door  on  the  other 
long  side.  Around  the  church  were  grouped,  as  if  to  guard 
it,  the  homes  of  its  founding  fathers  and  their  children. 

The  newer  houses  were  being  built  or  staked  out  on  Snow 
(Pine),  Friendship,  Richmond,  and  Claverick  streets.  The 
Ujiited  States  Chronicle  of  April  15,  1784,  had  even  roused 
from  its  usual  lethargic  refusal  to  notice  local  events  to  com¬ 
ment  glowingly  on  the  West  Side  real-estate  boom. 

It  must  therefore  give  pleasure  of  the  Growth  of  this  Town  on  the  West 
Side  of  the  River.  (It)  is  so  great  as  to  induce  a  number  of  Gentlemen,  who 
are  Owners  of  a  Plat  of  Land  Southward  of  that  Part  of  the  main  street 
called  Broad  Street  and  Pawtuxet  Street  and  Eastward  of  a  Lane  called 
Foster’s  Lane  (to  lay  out)  new  streets  (which)  in  a  few  years  (will)  become 
the  pleasantest  and  as  well  settled  as  any  in  Town. 

The  “  number  of  gentlemen  ”  were  the  saints  of  Beneficent 
Church,  with  Joseph  Snow,  their  minister,  and  Deacon  John 
Field  as  chief  realtors.  Little  did  James  Wilson  realize  that 
Sabbath  afternoon  that  one  day  he  would  own  and  distribute 
to  his  children  much  of  this  same  property. 
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We  wish  we  knew  where  he  and  his  wife  Mary  and  son 
James  spent  that  first  night,  Sunday,  May  22,  1791.  There 
were  a  number  of  possibilities.  But  the  chances  are  that  this 
interesting  family  did  not  have  to  pay  for  their  lodgings. 
Up  on  Benefit  Street  (now  No.  93),  Rev.  Enos  Hitchcock 
would  have  been  glad  to  entertain  one  who  could  tell  him 
firsthand  of  John  Wesley  and  religion  in  Ireland.  Perhaps  in 
the  new  First  Congregational  parsonage  began  that  day  a 
friendship  which  was  to  be  lifelong.  It  is  more  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Captain  Warner  himself  either  entertained  his  pas¬ 
sengers  or  else  saw  to  it  that  they  were  put  up  at  one  of  the 
West  Side  homes.  At  least  we  know  that  he  lost  no  time  in 
telling  the  people  of  the  “  Tennent  Church  ”  of  the  brilliant 
preacher  who  had  been  his  most  precious  bit  of  cargo,  whose 
welfare  he  had  guarded  for  eleven  weeks. 

The  Tristra?)js  owners,  Joseph  and  William  Russell,  would 
be  much  interested  in  their  passenger.  Joseph’s  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Checkley,  the  early  rector  of  St.  John’s 
Church.  But  both  Joseph  and  William  had  shown  themselves 
interested  in  the  West  Side  Church,  having  freighted  the  bell 
all  the  way  from  England  without  charge.  And,  furthermore, 
St.  John’s  might  soon  be  in  need  of  a  rector.  Those  concerned 
with  the  state  of  religion  in  Providence  would  do  well  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Irish  preacher  from  settling  in  Baltimore. 

James  would  always  keep  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Warner,  who  lived  on  Ship  Street.  It  may  have  been 
warm-hearted  Irish  sentiment  which  led  him  to  buy  at  auction 
the  Warner  homestead  some  years  later,  after  the  captain’s 
decease. 

Immediately  James  Wilson  was  invited  to  preach  at  the 
West  Side  meeting-house  of  Joseph  Snow.  This  he  did  twice 
that  week  and  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

Monday  morning  James  Wilson  would  have  been  out  to 
see  the  business  sights  of  the  city.  He  may  well  have  first 
made  his  way  to  the  brand-new  bank  building  on  steep  Bank 
Lane  (now  Hopkins  Street) .  Here  the  Providence  bank  was 
just  setting  up  housekeeping  where  it  would  remain  until  1801, 
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when  it  would  move  down  the  hill  into  Joseph  Brown’s  beau¬ 
tiful  house  (now  No.  50  South  Main  Street).  Whatever  affairs 
with  letters  of  credit  or  enquiries  into  the  mysteries  of  Ameri¬ 
can  currency  he  transacted,  they  would  be  small  compared  to 
the  dealings  the  West  Side  Church  under  his  leadership  would 
have  with  that  institution  in  the  realms  of  financing,  refinanc¬ 
ing,  saving,  borrowing,  interest  collecting,  and  interest  paying. 
From  the  vantage  point  on  the  side  of  the  hill  the  sight  of 
ships  of  every  description  loading  and  unloading  in  the  river 
basin  below  gave  good  reason  for  the  pioneer  bankers  to  be 
optimistic. 

To  save  his  breath  and  to  further  exercise  his  sea  legs  he 
would  continue  up  the  hill  to  examine  the  squatty,  steepleless 
meeting-house  of  the  First  Congregational  Society,  still  warm 
from  yesterday’s  elegant  preaching  by  Enos  Khtchcock.  Enos 
Hitchcock  could  have  told  him  of  his  high  hopes  that  erelong 
they  would  worship  in  a  house  more  commodious,  a  hope  also 
based  on  the  increasing  number  of  ships  lying  below.  That 
the  doings  in  the  harbor  were  related  directly  to  the  shape  of 
things  on  the  hill  was  further  attested  by  the  imposing  three- 
story  brick  mansion  of  John  Brown  (now  the  home  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society)  built  but  five  years  before. 
James  Wilson  was  never  deluded  by  outward  elegance,  but 
coming  from  a  land  which  knew  tremendous  poverty,  with 
but  little  escape  for  those  possessed  of  individual  initiative,  he 
had  deep  in  his  heart  the  longing  born  of  those  visions  which 
went  to  make  up  the  American  dream,  that  would  haunt  im¬ 
migrants  from  every  country,  even  to  the  present  day. 

Starting  downhill  from  John  Brown’s  house,  he  would  have 
seen  workmen  constructing  the  Joseph  Nightingale  three-story 
wooden  house  (now  John  Nicholas  Brown’s  house).  Night¬ 
ingale  belonged  to  Enos  Hitchcock’s  church  and  would  be  a 
power  in  moving  its  site  nearer  to  his  own  home.  Others 
could  have  their  brick  houses,  but  give  him  sound  timber  and 
some  ship’s  carpenters  and  he  would  rival  them  all. 

Purposely  saving  the  best  until  last,  Wilson  would  make  his 
way  back  along  Benefit  Street  down  Presbyterian  Lane  to 
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Market  Square,  where  the  Market  House  was  still  six  years 
too  young  to  have  grown  its  third  story  and  many  a  decade 
out  of  reach  of  those  who  would  restore  it.  There  he  would 
smell  some  of  the  scores  of  varieties  of  fish  caught  in  Newport 
and  listed  by  President  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale,  who  loved 
to  count  everything,  from  people  to  fish,  churches  to  apple 
trees. 

Walking  along  the  Town  Parade,  he  would  go  toward  the 
beckoning  steeple  of  the  “  elegant  church  for  Baptists.”3 
Whether  his  eye  was  as  critical  as  that  of  President  Dwight, 
who  criticized  its  location  against  the  hill  as  dwarfing  its  spire, 
we  may  be  sure  that  here  again  he  saw  fulfilled  not  only  in 
business  opportunity  and  comfortable  living,  but  in  things  re¬ 
ligious,  the  dream  the  Irish  angels  had  given  him.  He  would 
stop  to  examine  the  stones  scattered  in  the  graveyard  which 
flanked  the  church  on  the  tower  side.  The  front  entrance 
was  on  the  hillside,  although  the  pulpit  had  not  followed  the 
old  meeting-house  lines  of  being  located  on  the  farther  long 
wall,  as  was  true  of  the  older  steeple-house  which  housed  the 
New  Lights  on  the  West  Side. 

Enos  Hitchcock  would  have  told  James  Wilson  of  James 
Manning,  the  minister  of  the  church  as  well  as  the  president  of 
Rhode  Island  College,  and  urged  him  to  visit  the  Baptist  shep¬ 
herd.  James  Wilson  would  not  have  guessed  from  his  robust 
appearance  that  in  two  months’  time  he  would  suddenly  de¬ 
part  this  life.  Knowing  that  the  young  Irishman  was  preach¬ 
ing  during  the  week  at  Father  Snow’s  meeting-house,  Mr. 
Manning  would  tell  him  some  of  the  anecdotes  connected 
with  the  church  and  himself.  All  this  would  be  in  the  spirit 
which  made  his  contemporaries  speak  of  his  “  delightful 
manners.” 

Mr.  Manning  may  well  have  been  Mr.  Wilson’s  first  in¬ 
former  on  the  subject  of  rowdyism  at  commencements,  to 
head  off  stories  worse  than  the  truth  which  certainly  would 
come  to  him  through  channels  less  favorable  to  the  college. 
President  Manning  was  one  of  the  few  who  would  know  the 
surprise  someone  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  would  feel 
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at  such  goings-on.  His  explanation  might  have  involved  the 
whole  subject  of  the  backwardness  of  educational  forces  and 
lack  of  opportunities  in  these  Plantations  for  either  public 
common  school  or  higher  education.  Thus  a  “  polite  ”  com¬ 
mencement  was  in  the  beginning  inconceivable.  People 
thought  of  it  more  as  an  extravagant  festival.  Learning  was 
not  to  be  reverenced.  Beyond  a  smattering  of  the  R’s  most 
of  it  was  unnecessary  folderol,  and  all  of  it  should  remain 
entirely  outside  of  the  province  of  government  and  taxation. 
“  What  did  Roger  Williams  come  down  here  for  anyway,  if 
we  are  going  to  lose  our  liberties  by  taxing  ourselves  to  edu¬ 
cate  others’  young’uns?  ”  was  a  commonly  expressed  opinion. 

What  James  Wilson  learned  about  education  in  Providence 
Plantations  was  to  be  a  deciding  factor  in  bringing  him  back 
to  the  town  where  a  job  needed  to  be  done. 

Early  in  that  first  week  necessity  also  took  James  Wilson 
to  some  of  the  shops.  Perchance  he  visited  Nathaniel  Wilkes, 
who 

Begs  Leave  to  inform  the  Public  That  he  grinds  Razors,  Shears,  Scissors, 
Penknives,  etc.  in  the  best  Manner,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  Terms  at  his 
House  near  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snows  meeting  House.  He  has  for  Sale  Scurvy 
Powder,  for  the  Teeth  and  Gums;  and  hereby  offers  his  assistance  to  any 
Person  afflicted  with  the  Gravel  or  in  a  consumption. 

Metcalf  Bowler  “  at  the  sign  of  the  Queen’s  Head  on  the 
West  Side  of  the  Great  Bridge  ”  sold  just  about  anything  you 
might  be  looking  for— an  early  Woolworth.  Peter  Taylor’s 
hat  shop  was  resuming  more  normal  business  after  the  paper 
money  prices  of  $450.00  for  a  castor  hat  and  $500.00  for  a 
beaver.  Wilson  may  have  already  met  at  the  New  Light 
Church  Barzillai  Richmond  and  his  son,  William,  who  made 
hats  on  the  West  Side. 

Joseph  Snow’s  sons  Samuel  and  Benjamin  sold  “  Baltimore 
fine  Flour  and  Linseed  Oil  ”  at  their  West  Side  store.  Samuel 
was  soon  to  become  the  first  United  States  minister  to  Canton, 
China.  He  was  also  in  the  shipping  business  with  Benjamin 
Hoppin  under  the  name  “  Hoppin  and  Snow.”  Only  the  year 
before,  with  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  not  quite  in  the  Union, 
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they  had  advertised  a  new  shipment  of  goods  brought  from 
Calcutta  on  the  Warren  with  this  hopeful  outlook: 

There  is  the  greatest  probability  that  the  convention  which  meets  at 
Newport  next  Week,  will  adopt  the  constitution  whereby  every  Embarras- 
ment  which  at  present  attends  the  Transportation  of  Goods  from  this  to 
the  neighboring  States  will  be  removed  so  that  the  Purchasers  will  be  enabled 
to  convey  their  Goods  to  their  respective  Homes  free  from  any  Impediment 
whatever.4 

Great  strides  had  been  made  since  the  days  of  near  com¬ 
mercial  suicide.  Bennett  Wheeler  had  sadly  editorialized  in 
the  United  States  Chronicle  in  1789,  after  the  United  States 
invoked  customs  laws  against  Rhode  Island: 

From  yesterday  all  Sea  Captains  belonging  to  this  state  will  sail  under 
the  sole  protection  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  having  no  claim  to  the 
Flag  of  the  U.  S. 

But  one  necessity  would  not  wait  beyond  that  first  Mon¬ 
day  morning— that  of  seeing  a  barber.  The  hair-dressing  shop 
of  Benjamin  Gladding,  a  loyal  member  of  Joseph  Snow’s 
meeting  and  the  recently  incorporated  (1785)  Beneficent 
Society,  was  located  in  his  house  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Westminster  and  Orange  streets  below  Jacob  Whitman’s. 
Here  James  Wilson  would  have  met  the  proprietor  who  was 
born  the  year  the  church  had  been  organized  (1743)  and 
would  round  out  ninety  years  of  life,  most  of  it  on  Weybosset 
Street,  where  he  lived,  worked  and  worshiped. 

John  Howland,  his  assistant,  was  the  contemporary  of  the 
Irish  parson,  being  but  three  years  his  senior.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-four  he  already  was  showing  signs  of  becoming  the 
town’s  first  citizen  and  wisest  man,  although  he  needed  to  be 
in  no  hurry  to  reach  either  of  these  unconscious  goals  as  he 
would  chalk  up  a  ninety-seven-year  span.  Barbering  seemed 
to  be  a  good  profession  for  those  interested  in  longevity! 

Again  and  again  would  James  Wilson  visit  that  shop  as  had 
James  Manning,  not  only  for  the  culture  of  the  hair  or  wig, 
but  for  the  inside  of  the  head  as  well.  Here  in  John  Howland 
the  fates  had  schemed  to  produce  one  born  early  enough  to 
remember  the  old  and  late  enough  to  be  a  leader  in  the  new. 
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Himself  one  of  the  boy  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  he  hated 
war  and  organized  a  Peace  Society.  Probably  the  most  for¬ 
ward-looking  man  of  the  new  century  in  Providence,  he  treas¬ 
ured  the  past  and  was  first  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  His¬ 
torical  Society,  the  fourth  such  organization  in  the  country. 

Most  of  the  great  of  his  time  sooner  or  later  came  within 
his  orbit.  He  had  set  out  in  one  of  the  boats  to  burn  the 
Gaspee ,  for  Rhode  Islanders  what  the  Boston  Tea  Party  was 
for  their  neighbors,  June  io,  1772,  but  had  been  pulled  from  it 
by  his  boss,  Benjamin  Gladding,  who  thought  such  a  lawless 
expedition  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  his  eighteen-year-old 
apprentice’s  training.  After  serving  in  the  battle  of  Trenton 
under  Washington  he  returned  to  his  apprenticeship  with 
Mr.  Gladding  and  ran  into  much  of  the  Revolution  with  razor, 
shears,  and  curling-iron  in  hand.  Later  he  was  to  participate 
in  the  bungled  attempt  to  seize  Newport  from  the  British.  He 
was  back  at  work  by  the  time  the  English  general  Prescott  was 
captured  at  Newport  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  Providence. 
John  Howland  was  the  first  to  see  him  the  next  morning,  as 
he  was  sent  for  to  tidy  up  the  captive’s  wig  before  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  General  Spencer,  then  in  command  at  Providence. 
Some  of  the  thrill  of  his  capture  was  lost  for  the  young  barber 
when  he  saw  how  small  and  feeble  the  great  general  was. 
Howland  was  in  daily  attendance  on  General  Benedict  Arnold 
who,  while  stationed  in  Providence,  lived  in  Nathaniel  Greene’s 
house,  west  of  the  bridge.  He  generally  read  a  novel  while 
having  his  hair  dressed.  Howland  describes  him  as  proud  and 
vain,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  coat.  When  General  Gates  suc¬ 
ceeded  Sullivan  in  1779  and  came  to  live  in  Judge  Jenckes’s 
house,  John  Howland  was  a  regular  professional  visitor.  Not 
sensing  the  caliber  of  the  youth,  Gates  once  freely  talked  in 
his  presence  with  Sam  Adams  about  organizing  a  plot  to  oust 
Washington.  But  suspicious  Sam  was  less  naive  and  the  con¬ 
versation  got  no  farther  in  Howland’s  presence  than  the  fact 
that  they  hoped  William  Ellery,  one  of  the  Rhode  Island 
“  signers  ”  and  a  member  of  Congress,  could  be  won  over. 
Fortunately  he  could  not. 
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It  may  have  been  Governor  Hopkins’  remark  in  John  How¬ 
land’s  shop  years  later,  “John  Adams  is  the  greatest  man  in 
the  country  to  build  up  a  government  and  Sam  Adams  is  the 
strongest  man  to  pull  one  down,”  that  led  John  Howland  to 
follow  John’s  bent  in  building  up  a  decent  society.  A  barber 
who  knew  how  to  listen  as  well  as  to  talk,  he  assembled  facts 
and  philosophy  and  wove  the  two  together  into  a  rich  life  for 
himself  and  his  fellow-citizens.  Later  he  and  Wilson  would  join 
hands  as  pioneers  in  Rhode  Island  public-school  education: 
Wilson  as  teacher  and  Howland  as  politician-statesman. 

But  the  talk  on  that  morning  of  James  Wilson’s  first  visit 
may  have  been  of  lesser  things— superficial  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  in  Ireland  and  America,  the  continued  bloodshed  in  France. 
Ultimately  it  would  center  on  the  immediate  surroundings  and 
events  and  would  get  around  to  the  fact  that  the  visitor  was 
to  preach  in  the  West  Side  Church  that  week.  Benjamin 
Gladding  was  proud  of  the  church  which  he  faithfully  served 
and  which  up  to  the  building  of  the  new  Baptist  Church  had 
been  the  largest  in  town  and  still  was  the  only  church  west  of 
the  river.  John  Howland  would  have  a  kindly  word  for  its 
aged  minister  but  would  manage,  for  the  embarrassment  it 
brought  to  Mr.  Gladding,  to  tell  why  he  now  worshiped  in 
First  Church,  where  Enos  Hitchcock  preached.  He  had  had 
every  intention  of  becoming  a  member  of  his  master’s  church 
when  he  came  from  Newport  as  apprentice  barber.  But  for 
the  chestnuts  he  would  have  been.  Let  John  Howland  tell  it. 

Our  family  attended  at  Mr.  Snow’s  meeting,  as  Mr.  Gladding’s  father- 
in-law  was  a  prominent  member  of  that  society.  The  first  two  or  three 
Sundays  I  sat  in  a  pew  in  the  gallery  back  of  the  singer’s  seat.  Mr.  Joseph 
Martin  sat  not  far  distant  holding  a  long  heavy  walnut  cane,  with  which 
to  keep  peace  among  the  boys.  There  were  four  or  five  boys  in  the  pew 
who  were  strangers  to  me.  My  place  was  in  the  front  corner  nearest  to 
Mr.  Martin.  Soon  after  the  sermon  commenced,  one  of  the  boys  took  a 
handful  of  chestnuts  from  his  pocket,  and  one  of  them  who  sat  opposite 
struck  his  hand  and  scattered  them  over  the  floor.  (It’s  a  good  guess  that 
some  went  over  the  railing.)  Then  began  a  scramble  which  made  considerable 
noise.  I  did  not  move,  but  sat  upright  in  my  place.  Mr.  Martin  hearing  the 
noise  rose  up,  and  seeing  no  head  but  mine,  with  his  heavy  cane  let  fall  a 
rather  severe  blow  upon  it,  at  the  same  instant  saying  with  a  strong  voice, 
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“  be  still  there.”  (Disciplinarians  frequently  make  more  disturbance  than  the 
disciplined.)  I  had  no  hand  in  the  scrabble  or  the  noise.  I  only  rubbed  the 
bruised  place,  and  concluded  not  to  be  there  the  next  Sunday.  From  that 
time  I  went  to  Mr.  Rowland’s  meeting  (Enos  Hitchcock’s  predecessor)  .  .  . 
and  in  that  society  have  continued  to  worship  to  the  present  time,  except 
about  one  year  in  war  time  when  we  had  no  minister,  when  I  attended 
Mr.  Manning’s  Baptist  church  and  occasionally  Mr.  Snow’s. 

Mr.  Gladding  may  have  turned  this  sore  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  aside  by  commenting  that  it  wouldn’t  have  been  as 
good  for  business  if  they  both  had  patronized  the  same  church. 
But  reassurances  on  the  part  of  Air.  Howland  that  he  would 
be  up  to  hear  Mr.  Wilson  preach  were  undoubtedly  made  and 
kept. 

A  close  student  of  religious  trends,  and  a  good  salesman 
for  his  home  town,  he  would  have  told  Mr.  Wilson  that  things 
were  looking  up  for  religion  in  Providence  and  the  state.  In 
the  last  five  years  new  and  younger  ministers  had  settled  at 
Bristol,  Rehoboth,  Newport,  Little  Compton,  and  Tiverton. 
The  Baptists  had  built  a  great  meeting-house  and  soon  his  own 
church  on  the  hill  hoped  to  improve  its  property  by  building 
in  a  new  location. 

This  was  part  of  a  larger  movement  all  over  New  England, 
for  religion  was  beginning  to  recover  from  a  thirty-year  slump. 
President  Dwight  of  Yale,  in  giving  causes  for  the  decline  of 
religion,  speaks  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  of  1755-63 
which  brought  foreign  soldiers,  officers,  and  infidels  bent  on 
proselytizing.  “  Most  of  their  American  companions  had  never 
heard  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Scriptures  questioned  ”  until 
then. 

The  Revolution  multiplied  these  evils,  introducing  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  “  The  English  infidel  had 
some  degree  of  reverence  for  the  Creator.  The  French  infidel 
only  despised  Him.” 

President  Dwight  goes  on  to  say  that  paper  money  brought 
sudden  wealth  which  “  rarely  fails  of  becoming  sudden  ruin 
and  most  of  those  who  acquire  it  are  soon  beggared  in  morals 
if  not  in  property.”  With  depreciation  came  barter,  “  the 
natural  parent  of  the  low  cunning  and  the  gross  knavery  of 
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a  jockey.”  The  ill  effects  of  war  on  morals,  religion,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  are  always  great.  “  Even  justice  and  truth  were  now 
seen  only  in  a  fluctuating  light,”  said  the  Yale  president. 

Religion  in  the  Providence  Plantations  had  never  had  the 
start  it  received  in  the  more  unified  New  England  colonies. 
Hence  these  forces  swept  over  her  weak  churches  with  more 
crushing  power  than  anywhere  in  settled  America.  In  the  6o’s 
the  First  Congregational  Church  was  reduced  to  two  mem¬ 
bers;  the  Episcopalians  became  disorganized  through  division 
in  political  sympathies,  with  its  attending  religious  problem  of 
whether  to  pray,  or  not  to  pray,  for  George  the  Third.  James 
Manning,  as  the  first  trained  minister  of  the  founding  fathers’ 
Baptist  Church,  had  not  received  a  whole-hearted  support  from 
those  who  preferred  their  own  lay  exhorters.  Perhaps  Joseph 
Snow  and  his  meeting  had  weathered  the  storm  of  war  and 
atheism  as  well  as  any,  but  by  the  time  James  Wilson  arrived 
it,  too,  was  a  small  company. 

John  Howland  would  have  seen  the  possibilities  of  James 
Wilson  joining  hands  with  Enos  Hitchcock  and  James  Man¬ 
ning  in  reviving  the  religious  life  of  the  town.  And  James 
Wilson,  when  he  came  to  look  back  upon  his  visit  to  Providence, 
would  have  remembered  with  deepening  appreciation  the  most 
intelligent  barber  he  had  ever  encountered. 

Before  he  set  out  for  Baltimore  there  must  have  been  a 
little  magic  of  the  same  sort  that  led  him  to  see  the  visions 
which  brought  him  to  America.  Over  such  a  poetic  nature 
the  local  names  of  Charitable  Baptist  Society,  Benevolent  Con¬ 
gregational  Society,  Benefit  Street  must  have  woven  a  spell. 
And  not  the  least  of  them  would  be  that  of  the  Beneficent 
Congregational  Society.  Perhaps  Captain  Warner  and  the 
Tristram  had  brought  fulfillment  to  those  Irish  visions  by  lead¬ 
ing  him  to  a  Beneficent  Providence. 


CHAPTER  TWO 
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Those  three  sermons  were  good  ones!  Just  a  week  after  he 
set  foot  on  American  soil  James  Wilson  was  invited  to  become 
the  assistant  or  “  colleague  pastor  ”  to  Joseph  Snow  at  the 
New  Light  or  West  Side  Church.  If  they  were  not  better 
sermons  than  the  congregation  heard  from  their  own  pastor, 
they  were  at  least  different.  For  they  emphasized  a  side  of  the 
gospel  seldom  if  ever  previously  heard  on  these  shores.  New 
England  preachers  were  still  strong  Calvinists  and  would  be 
for  several  decades  to  come.  Under  Wesley,  James  Wilson 
had  been  taught  a  different  emphasis.  Mark  Tucker,  one  day 
to  be  James  Wilson’s  colleague,  characterized  the  two  min¬ 
isters:  “  Snow  preached  the  law  and  searched  the  conscience; 
Wilson  preached  the  gospel  and  healed  the  wounded  spirit.” 
Such  preaching  would  have  been  novel  at  the  West  Side 
Church  and  all  around  the  town.  Enos  Hitchcock  at  the 
First  Church  and  James  Manning  at  the  First  Baptist  were 
reputable  Calvinists  in  doctrine,  though  in  person  more  mellow 
than  their  Baptist  and  Congregational  tenets  of  faith. 

A  warm  gospel  message,  interpreted  through  an  Irish  heart 
and  delivered  in  the  full  tones  of  a  musical  voice,  captivated 
his  hearers.  James’s  youth  would  be  much  in  his  favor.  For 
some  time  Joseph  Snow,  now  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  had 
requested  an  assistant.  Though  still  vigorous  he  thought,  as 
many  men  wrongly  do,  that  a  lightened  burden  would  be  easier 
to  carry.  Joseph  Snow  was  drawn  to  the  youthful  preacher 
who  was  just  the  age  he  himself  had  been  when  ordained. 

Subconsciously  James  Wilson  would  offer  a  solution  to 
Mr.  Snow’s  dislike  of  university-trained  men.  Indeed  it  would 
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be  embarrassing  to  the  old  man,  who  had  walked  out  nearly 
fifty  years  before  on  one  Harvard  divine,  to  have  a  bright 
young  man  from  Harvard  or  even  Yale  or  Princeton  as  his 
colleague.  Wilson’s  foreign  schooling  would  satisfy  those 
who  demanded  education  as  well  as  the  aging  dominie  who 
would  not  willingly  let  his  own  reputation  skid.  There  seemed 
to  be  general  agreement  that  it  would  be  the  natural  and  happy 
thing  for  this  promising  young  man  to  assist  the  venerable 
leader  and  gradually  take  over  the  load  of  the  little  church 
whose  future  in  a  growing  community  looked  most  hopeful. 

But  there  was  still  the  matter  of  Baltimore  as  his  fixed 
destination,  and  possibly,  too,  in  that  mind  which  could  hear 
warnings  as  well  as  beckonings  there  was  a  whispering  that  in 
Providence  all  might  not  work  out  as  well  as  the  signs  would 
indicate.  The  age-old  problem  of  ministers  and  their  assist¬ 
ants,  which  in  the  Christian  Church  began  with  Paul  and 
Apollos,  was  accentuated  in  the  New  England  church  where 
the  personality  of  the  minister  had  from  the  beginning  been  a 
unique  force.  If  he  did  not  know  the  stormy  story  of  Thomas 
Hooker,  Hartford’s  first  minister,  and  his  rebellious  “  teacher,” 
or  that  of  the  fiery  young  assistant  in  the  church  of  Salem  by 
the  name  of  Roger  Williams,  he  would  still  understand  enough 
about  the  weakness  of  human  flesh  to  know  that  a  Paul  and 
Timothy  relationship  demanded  a  Paul  wisely  disciplined  by 
his  failures  and  a  Timothy  enthusiastic  for  his  superior. 

The  Russell  brothers  were  as  proud  as  Punch  of  the  extra 
cargo  brought  in  their  Tristram.  Had  they  been  a  part  of  the 
advertising  era  they  might  have  placarded  their  fleet  of  vessels 
with  “  We  move  everything  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even 
parsons.”  They  were  one  up  on  their  rivals,  the  Browns  and 
Ives— for  never  yet  had  that  older  firm  hauled  a  parson  into 
port.  Fifty  years  later  William  Russell  continued  his  father’s 
and  uncle’s  pride  in  fetching  James  Wilson  to  town  by  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  cost  of  his  portrait. 

Those  days  spent  in  Providence  had  given  the  church  folks 
a  chance  to  learn  something  about  the  background  of  the 
stranger  even  as  he  had  given  their  town  a  thorough  inspec- 
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tion.  James  and  his  wife  Mary  were  proving  popular  dinner 
guests  and  little  three-year-old  James,  jr.,  would  be  well  taken 
care  of  in  the  dozen-lot-size  families  where  one  more  added  up 
to  little.  Around  the  meeting-house  neighborhood,  someone 
would  be  found  who  would  know  some  good  Irish  lullabies. 
The  child  may  well  have  slept  in  a  Snow  cradle  which  was 
creaking  a  little  as  it  rocked  its  third  generation  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hundred-foot  tower. 

In  the  meantime  James  and  Mary  were  dining  out  at  the 
Richardsons’,  the  Comptons’,  the  Gladdings’,  the  Wardwells’, 
the  Russells’  and  the  Joneses’.  The  lilac  bushes  were  in  full 
bloom  and  set  olf  the  uniformly  good  quality  of  the  large 
mansion-like  homes. 

One  of  the  long  to  be  remembered  events  was  the  dinner 
at  Thomas  Jones’s  house  near  the  bridge.  Mrs.  Jones  met 
James  and  Mary  in  her  garden.  If  she  saw  the  startled  expres¬ 
sion  on  James’s  face  she  did  not  question  him.  But  later  he 
told  her.  Back  in  Ireland  he  had  seen  her  in  a  dream  and  had 
met  her  on  that  very  garden  path.1  His  Irish  angels  were  help¬ 
ing  to  cast  the  die  for  Providence. 

There  was  a  happy  lack  of  great  contrast  between  homes. 
A  society  already  pretty  well  leveled  had  been  further 
smoothed  out  by  the  Revolution.  The  few  loyalist  gentry 
of  Newport  who  had  moved  to  Providence  during  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  their  home  town  by  the  British  had  remained;  they 
were  better  content  in  their  reduced  circumstances  in  the  up¬ 
river  town  than  they  could  be  back  where  their  estates  would 
shrink  from  square  miles  to  acres  and  from  acres  to  square  feet. 

The  Revolution  had  intervened  since  George  Whitefield 
had  passed  judgment  on  the  town  of  Newport  as  possessing 
those  who  were  “  covered  all  over  with  the  Pride  of  Life,” 
and  the  sin  of  “  running  of  goods  ”  and  cheating  the  king  of 
his  taxes  had  been  taken  care  of  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
eradicating  both  the  king  and  his  taxes.  Another  great  change 
had  occurred  in  the  relative  positions  of  Newport  and  Provi¬ 
dence.  George  Whitefield  never  even  considered  visiting 
Providence  on  his  first  journey  through  New  England  in  the 
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1740’s,  but  by  the  Revolution  Providence  was  thought  of  by 
one  Newport  boy,  John  Howland,  as  embracing  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  world  to  be  seen.  It  now  held  forty- 
three  hundred  people  and  seven  hundred  houses,  while  New¬ 
port’s  population  had  declined  from  nine  to  five  thousand 
during  the  Revolution.  Newport  never  recovered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  British  and  the  ensuing  interruption  of  its  life 
as  a  great  center  of  trade  and  elegant  living. 

Only  now,  up  on  the  hill  above  Providence  town,  was  the 
evidence  of  a  new  wealth  taking  shape  in  imposing  houses 
which  would  do  more  than  shield  their  occupants  from  New 
England  weather.  Most  of  these  were  being  built  out  of  new 
fortunes  made  in  commerce,  but  some  of  them  had  their 
foundations  in  privateering  profits  which  by  some  miracle 
survived  the  era  of  paper  money.  In  1786  the  “  paper  money  ” 
party  won  control  of  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly  and  in  1789 
paper  money  in  Rhode  Island  was  pegged  at  fifteen  local  dol¬ 
lars  to  one  United  States  dollar.  The  dual  currency  system 
ended  in  1790  when  Rhode  Island  had  belatedly  joined  the 
United  States. 

The  pre-Revolutionary  fortunes  that  had  been  made  in  rum 
and  slaves  would  not  be  duplicated.  Rum  would  continue  to 
be  profitable  for  all  but  its  final  purchasers,  but  slavery  was 
already  ended.  Under  the  persistent  influence  of  the  Quakers 
and  Samuel  Hopkins,  Newport’s  Congregational  leader,  the 
Assembly  had  passed  a  gradual  emancipation  act  in  1784. 

The  act  settled  a  long-time  dispute  between  leading  citizen 
Moses  Brown  and  his  elder  brother  John.  The  former  became 
a  Quaker,  freed  his  own  slaves  and  tried  to  persuade  his  brother 
of  the  sinfulness  of  this  trade  in  which  they  had  made  a  great 
deal  of  money.  John  was  not  easily  persuaded,  undoubtedly 
rationalizing  the  matter  with  “  if  we  don’t  someone  else  will.” 

With  its  legal  termination  in  Rhode  Island,  Morse’s  Geog¬ 
raphy  notes: 

The  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  iniquitous  and  destructive 
influence  of  paper  money,  combined  with  the  devastations  of  a  cruel  war, 
have  occasioned  a  stagnation  of  trade  in  Newport,  which  is  truly  melancholy 
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and  distressing.  The  salutary  influence  of  a  wise  and  efficient  government, 
it  is  hoped,  will  revive  the  desponding  hopes  of  the  people  in  this  beautiful 
city,  and  place  them  in  their  former  affluent  and  respectable  situation. 

The  present  exports  from  the  state  are  flaxseed,  lumber,  horses,  cattle, 
fish,  poultry,  onions,  cheese,  and  barley.  The  imports,  consisting  of  European 
and  West  India  goods,  and  logwood  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  exceed  the 
exports.  About  600  vessels  enter  and  clear  annually  at  the  different  ports 
in  this  state. 

Moses  Brown,  like  his  Old  Testament  predecessor,  not  only 
had  issued  a  “  Thou  shalt  not  ”  on  slavery  but  was  soon  to 
lead  his  family  fortunes  and  those  of  Rhode  Island  out  of  the 
wilderness.  The  Plantations  had  lived  up  to  its  name  only  in 
political  connotation.  As  a  farming  country  little  could  be 
grown  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  community.  In 
time  not  even  those  needs  could  be  met.  Cash  money  was 
dependent  almost  entirely  on  sea-borne  commerce  unless.  .  .  . 
And  here  Quaker  Moses  was  scheming  schemes.  Some  of  them 
had  been  “  out  loud,”  for  the  year  prior  to  the  Tristram's  im¬ 
portant  voyage,  he  received  a  letter  from  an  English  immi¬ 
grant  then  in  New  York.  Samuel  Slater  veritably  had  wheels 
in  his  head,  but  could  not  interest  New  York  folks  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  wheels  of  gold.  And  so  he  wrote  to  and  subse¬ 
quently  came  to  visit  Moses  Brown.  The  wheels  came  out  of 
his  head,  which  had  been  the  only  safe  place  to  keep  them 
until  he  had  left  English  soil,  were  put  on  paper,  cast  into  iron, 
and  erected  above  Pawtucket  Falls.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
the  industrial  history  of  Rhode  Island. 

James  Wilson  was  probably  not  let  in  on  the  secret  at  this 
time,  but  he  would  always  be  glad  that  he  had  seen  the  old 
town  in  the  days  before  the  transition  had  set  in.  He  would 
rejoice  in  both  the  old  and  the  new. 

Inside  the  homes  of  his  kindly  hosts,  an  enquiring  Irish  eye 
would  appraise  with  appreciation  the  well-built  massive  chim¬ 
neys  and  their  brick  ovens,  seldom  without  their  pots  of  beans. 

Many  of  the  houses  around  the  meeting-house  boasted  hinges 
and  locks,  fireplace  tongs,  and  huge  firedogs  or  handirons 
which  had  been  made  by  Deacon  Joseph  Snow,  the  parson’s 
father.  Gathered  to  his  fathers  a  score  of  years  before,  he 
had  already  become  a  tradition. 
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The  utensils  of  kitchen  and  table  were  coarse  crockery, 
iron,  pewter,  and  wood.  In  some  of  the  houses  individual 
mugs  had  made  their  appearance  at  the  family  table,  but  many 
households  still  used  the  large  quart  pot  of  pewter  or  earthen¬ 
ware  from  which  all  would  drink.  The  Chinese  style  of  a 
common  plate  shared  by  more  than  one  was  also  in  practice, 
but  beginning  to  be  frowned  upon.  Yankee  haste  could  never 
develop  a  Chinese  sanitary  ritual  at  mealtime.  Better  each  man 
for  himself,  armed  with  his  own  trencher  and  spoon. 

One  of  the  few  enterprises  which  put  the  West  Side  com¬ 
munity  first  in  all  the  colonies  was  the  running  water  in  the 
homes  supplied  by  the  rival  Field  and  Rawson  “  fountains  ” 
piped  through  ingeniously  bored  logs.2 

James  and  Mary  would  sample  the  foods  of  the  new  country 
with  interest.  In  addition  to  the  staples  of  the  farmyard  and 
market  place  there  would  be  fish— bass  and  perch— caught  in 
the  Providence  River.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  voice  of  Joseph 
Snow  could  be  heard  by  those  fishing  from  Weybosset  Bridge 
during  the  hour  of  service.  But  we  hope  those  fish  served  to 
the  Wilsons  were  not  Sunday  caught. 

“  Foreign  ”  fish  were  to  be  had  from  Newport,  the  best  fish 
market  in  the  United  States.3  One  hundred  and  twelve  edible 
and  nonedible  varieties  were  known  there.  People  still  talked 
of  the  delicious  horse  mackerel  which  had  abandoned  the 
coast  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

Pigeons  at  times  were  a  favorite  food,  but  had  become  al¬ 
most  too  plentiful  to  attract  the  palate.  Samuel  Thurber,  writ¬ 
ing  of  these  very  days,  tells  the  anecdote  of  the  man  who 
carried  a  load  of  them  into  Boston  to  sell,  but  they  were  so 
plentiful  he  could  neither  sell  them  nor  give  them  away.  “  He 
thought  there  might  be  those  who  had  rather  steal  than  to 
have  it  thought  they  were  beggars,  so  set  his  panniers  down 
by  the  side  of  the  street,  there  left  them  for  a  while;  when  he 
returned,  he  found  many  more  than  he  had  left.”4 

Once,  maybe  many  times  that  week,  quahog  chowder  would 
be  served;  and  the  guests  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
showing  appreciation  of  this  dish.  It  takes  a  few  years  of  resi- 
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dence  to  learn  the  palatableness  of  these  grown-up  clams. 
Everywhere  they  would  be  told  that  they  must  be  in  Rhode 
Island  in  September,  when  oysters  would  again  be  allowed  by 
the  rule  of  “  R.”  And  such  oysters;  those  of  Narragansett 
surpassed  the  world! 

Rhubarb  pie  would  be  on  the  table,  and  the  last  of  the  cur¬ 
rant  jelly  put  up  the  summer  before.  Mince  pie  was  always 
served  to  foreigners,  who  would  call  it  a  “  tart.”  We  hope 
James  and  Mary  got  their  first  sample  of  Rhode  Island  johnny- 
cake  in  a  home  where  there  was  a  part-Indian  cook.  It  takes 
the  art  of  these  ancient  connoisseurs  to  know  just  how  to 
handle  white  corn  meal.  Bohea  tea  was  brewed  and  set  be¬ 
side  the  tankard  of  ale.  The  cider  would  have  been  pretty 
well  used  up  by  May.  Interest  would  be  shown  in  Mr.  Wilson’s 
reaction  to  the  ale,  particularly  by  any  of  his  hosts  who  were 
acquainted  with  John  Wesley’s  discipline  in  this  matter.  But 
here  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  newcomer  was  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  his  patron  saint.  Ale,  perhaps  not— but  if  the  host 
produced  some  elderberry  or  dandelion  wine,  he  would  have 
found  an  appreciative  palate.  The  wine  would  have  another 
advantage  over  the  ale;  you  could  have  your  own  private  glass! 

After  dinner  the  company  divided  itself  into  two  groups 
for  a  time,  the  ladies  in  the  parlor  and  the  gentlemen  in  the 
“  keeping  room.”  Smoking  at  this  time  was  being  frowned 
upon  in  Providence  because  of  some  costly  fires  resulting  from 
it.  In  1795  the  town  passed  the  following  act: 

Whereas  great  danger  of  fire  in  this  town  arises  from  a  very  improper 
practise  of  smoking  pipes  and  segars  in  the  public  streets,  it  is  therefore 
recommended,  by  the  freemen  of  the  town,  in  town-meeting  assembled,  that 
the  citizens  wholly  refrain  from  that  practise;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  under¬ 
stood  by  these  recommendations,  to  prevent  any  one  among  us,  the  young 
men  or  others,  who  may  be  under  the  necessity  on  account  of  any  grievous 
malady  from  using  the  same  by  way  of  medicine. 

While  Mary  unburdened  her  heart  to  the  ladies,  telling  of 
the  sad  loss  of  their  beautiful  first  child  in  Ireland  and  of  the 
difficulties  of  keeping  James,  Jr.,  amused  on  the  Tristram 
eleven  long  weeks,  her  husband  would  be  happy  in  relating 
some  of  the  background  of  his  life. 
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The  violets,  daffodils  and  lilies  of  the  valley  now  in  bloom 
would  give  him  a  good  starting  point  for  connecting  his  boy¬ 
hood  in  Ireland  with  his  new-found  home.  His  father  had 
been  a  “  nursery  man  from  him  James  inherited  a  deep  love 
of  flowers.  This  led  him  to  his  first  religious  experience. 
When  he  was  but  five  years  old,  a  white  thorn  hedge  “  of  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  and  fragrance  ”  brought  to  him  his  first  child’s 
impression  of  the  Creator.  God  was  somehow  like  that— pure 
white.  The  thought  filled  him  with  delight.  It  was  an  early 
evidence  of  the  vivid  imagination  which  did  so  much  to  direct 
his  life  and  enrich  his  preaching. 

Before  he  reached  the  teens  his  education  was  rudely  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  serious  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Unable  to 
read  he  developed  this  native  imagination,  and  on  returning 
to  school  he  centered  much  of  his  interest  in  religious  things. 
Thomas  Burnet’s  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth  fascinated  him, 
appealing  to  his  two  loves— nature  and  religion.  But  his  school¬ 
ing  was  never  completed.  Because  of  his  eye  trouble  and  the 
economic  problem  of  being  the  oldest  son  in  a  family  of  thir¬ 
teen,  schooldays  were  shortened. 

The  delight  of  the  thorn-bush  experience  was  early  changed 
to  that  fear  of  sin  which  was  part  of  the  religion  of  his  day. 
As  he  told  it: 

When  about  six  years  old,  I  began  to  know  myself  a  sinner  .  .  .  but  those 
serious  expressions  were  seldom  lasting  tho  frequent;  but  from  then  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  I  felt  more  of  my  sinfulness  and  helplessness,  though 
too  often  carried  away  by  the  tempestuosity  of  youthful  desires  and  evil 
companions. 

There  would  be  a  willingness  in  his  hosts  to  have  him 
talk  on,  but  he  was  a  polite  guest  and  one  eager  to  get  first¬ 
hand  the  American  point  of  view.  Particularly  would  he  be 
interested  in  the  recent  war.  He  himself  had  had  a  brief  mili¬ 
tary  career  in  a  home  company  of  volunteers.  To  remove  any 
fear  on  the  part  of  his  hosts  that  he  would  have  sympathized 
with  the  mother  country  in  the  argument,  he  would  tell  them 
the  trouble  he  had  let  himself  in  for  at  the  time  of  Burgoyne’s 
capture.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  a 
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Dublin  cabinet-maker.  While  thus  engaged  he  heard  what  to 
him  was  the  good  news  from  America.  So  exuberant  was  he 
in  announcing  the  news  of  this  American  victory  to  his  Tory 
master  that  he  received  a  good  chastisement. 

There  would  likewise  be  an  eager  interest  to  learn  the  truth 
of  some  of  the  tall  stories  circulated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  about  America.  No  story  had  ever  been  too  tall  to 
be  believed  by  most  of  the  home-staying  British.  There  was 
the  report  that  George  Washington  had  complained  that 
mosquitoes  had  bitten  right  through  his  boots.  Tracked  down, 
it  was  found  that  the  Father  of  His  Country  had  not  lied,  for 
he  had  said  “  through  the  stockings  above  his  boots.”  Travel 
writers  were  already  the  vogue,  some  of  them  telling  of  the 
wonders  and  barbarity  of  places  they  had  never  visited. 

The  conversation  would  again  turn  toward  the  subject  of  his 
religious  experience,  for  in  those  days  it  was  a  theme  proudly 
discussed. 

James  told  his  new  friends  that  during  his  teen-age  years  he 
was  often  miserable.  In  1780  when  he  was  twenty  years  old 
he  came  under  the  preaching  of  a  Mr.  Payne,  from  which 
time  he  had  a  growing  feeling  that  he  too  should  preach. 
Still  he  hesitated  in  indecision  until  January,  1782,  when 

wearied  with  temptation  and  uncertainty,  I  firmly  resolved  by  the  Lord’s 
help  to  fast  every  Friday  and  pray  mightily  until  the  Lord  would  fully 
assure  me  of  his  will.  On  the  first  Friday  I  retired  to  my  closet,  confidently 
believing  that  the  Lord  would  then  graciously  condescend  to  make  known 
his  will  concerning  me. . . .  After  earnest  prayer  I  opened  the  New  Testament. 
The  first  words  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  were  the  14th  and  15th  verses  of  the 
2 2d  Chapter  of  the  Acts. 

And  he  said  the  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen  thee  that  thou  shouldest 
know  his  will  and  see  that  Just  One  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  of  his 
mouth.  For  thou  shalt  be  his  witness  unto  all  men  of  what  thou  hast  seen 
and  heard. 

Finally  on  Sunday,  May  4,  1783,  he  preached  his  first  ser¬ 
mon  in  Abington,  a  country  place  eight  miles  from  the  city 
of  Limerick.  “  My  soul  was  lightened  of  a  mighty  load  and 
for  a  few  hours  enjoyed  more  solid  happiness  than  I  ever  re¬ 
membered  to  have  enjoyed  before  or  since  for  the  time.” 
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We  may  assume  that  all  of  James  Wilson’s  religious  experi¬ 
ence  was  influenced  by  the  Wesleyans.  Always  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  denominational  lines  were  not  hard  and  fast  in 
the  period  we  are  discussing.  For  a  long  time  Methodism  was 
a  part  (not  too  welcome)  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  com¬ 
plete  separate  organization  did  not  come  until  1784,  seven 
years  before  Wesley’s  death.  Philip  Guier,  James  Wilson’s 
mother’s  father,  driven  out  of  Germany  to  Ireland  during  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  was  a  favorite  “  exhorter  ”  among  the 
Methodists.  Indeed,  one  of  his  converts,  Philip  Embury,  was 
the  first  Methodist  preacher  to  settle  in  America,  arriving  in 
New  York  in  1760.  Grandfather  Guier’s  maxim  was  “  Every 
Christian  should  make  a  Christian,”  a  maxim  to  be  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  practiced  by  his  grandson  in  Providence  than  by  his 
distinguished  convert  in  New  York,  where  Methodism  had 
tough  sledding. 

George  Whitefield  had  also  been  a  frequent  visitor  in  Ire¬ 
land.  A  member  of  the  Oxford  Holy  Club  with  his  contem¬ 
porary,  Wesley,  he  was  yet  a  Calvinist  while  Wesley  was  an 
Arminian.  Arminius  was  a  Dutch  theologian  of  the  late  six¬ 
teenth  century,  a  generation  later  than  John  Calvin.  The  two 
influences,  similar  in  many  ways  and  yet  differing  in  their 
techniques  of  salvation,  must  have  been  confusing  and  may 
well  account  for  the  mixed  emotions  of  the  first  twenty  years 
of  Wilson’s  life.  Sometimes  he  saw  his  own  shortcomings  in 
all  the  lurid  light  of  Calvinism  and  sometimes  he  felt  the 
Grace  of  God  and  freedom  of  the  will  in  all  the  majesty  of 
Arminianism. 

But  the  chief  influence  would  have  been  Wesley,  the  “  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning,”  so  called  by  his  mother  when  as 
the  little  “  Jacky  ”  he  was  saved  from  the  burning  rectory  at 
Ep worth.  It  was  Wesley  who  advised  the  Friday  fastings. 
With  the  world  as  his  parish,  Ireland  must  have  seemed  within 
commuting  distance.  He  visited  it  forty- two  times  and  some 
of  his  finest  work  was  done  there.  On  one  of  these  trips  he 
learned  of  the  good  work  being  done  in  Abington  by  the  lay 
preacher  and  immediately  appointed  him  to  the  Limerick 
circuit. 
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No  one  coming  in  contact  with  John  Wesley  would  have 
failed  to  sense  his  greatness  of  mind  and  heart,  his  tremendous 
capacity  for  work.  James  probably  had  seen  him  many  times 
before.  Now,  when  he  began  to  ride  the  circuit  with  him, 
Wesley  was  eighty  years  of  age,  still  full  of  zeal.  Great  was 
James  Wilson’s  consternation  to  be  assigned  the  first  sermon 
preached  in  Cork  after  a  series  of  meetings  held  by  Wesley. 
Here  was  a  self-conscious  neophyte  about  to  follow  a  man 
who  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  two  greatest  preachers  of 
his  generation  (the  other  was  George  Whitefield)  and  who 
would  be  enshrined  with  the  great  of  all  ages.  But  the  Lord 
has  endowed  the  Irish  for  just  such  emergencies  and  James 
Wilson  was  not  to  be  deserted  this  moment  by  his  protecting 
angels.  He  rose  and  announced  his  text,  “  If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.”  With  such  a  text  it  was 
easy  for  James  to  warm  over  the  words  of  the  great  Methodist 
apostle.  Eight  years  later  he  would  publish  a  book  and  write 
in  the  introduction, 

For  although  not  (now)  in  connexion  with  that  people  (Methodists),  yet  it 
was  amongst  those  of  that  denomination  in  Europe  that  I  was  born  and  bred; 
there  first  I  received  ideas  and  impressions  of  religion,  amongst  whom,  still 
remain  my  kindred  as  well  as  the  friends  and  companions  of  my  early  youth. 
Nor  can  I  at  this  time  forbear  acknowledging  a  respectful,  affectionate  and 
grateful  attachment  to  that  people.5 

To  the  shopkeepers  who  would  be  among  his  hosts  in  that 
third  week  of  May,  James  would  enjoy  telling  of  his  life’s  last 
nonclerical  episode.  After  a  period  on  the  Limerick  circuit, 
he  went  into  a  manufacturing  business  with  some  of  his  wife’s 
family.  The  business  failed.  As  he  told  the  story,  it  seemed 
like  just  a  good  “  in-law  ”  episode  which  might  have  inspired 
the  angels  to  suggest  that  the  Atlantic  afforded  quite  an  in-law 
barrier.  Back  of  it,  however,  lay  the  head-on  clash  between 
romance  and  religion.  Having  fallen  in  love  with  Mary  Hearst, 
he  could  not  secure  Wesley’s  permission  to  marry  against  the 
discipline  which  said  one  must  finish  his  apprenticeship  before 
marriage.  He  married  in  spite  of  Wesley  and  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  with  Mary’s  relatives.  But  he  stuck  to  his  religious  prin- 
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ciples  and  among  other  things  refused  to  work  or  oversee 
others  at  work  on  the  Sabbath.  No  coaxing  by  his  in-laws  or 
threat  of  economic  impoverishment  would  change  his  mind. 

Some  have  thought  that  when  he  left  Ireland  he  was  defi¬ 
nitely  finished  with  the  Methodists,  but  the  Baltimore  expe¬ 
dition  which  he  would  not  surrender  seems  to  point  otherwise. 

The  three  sermons  had  been  preached,  the  various  meals 
had  been  sampled,  some  names  were  attached  to  their  owner’s 
faces,  the  town’s  clergy  had  been  kindly  saluted,  and  now  it 
was  time  to  keep  his  appointment  in  Baltimore. 

The  trip  was  made  by  packet  from  Providence  to  New  York 
and  thence  on  to  Baltimore,  probably  also  by  water;  with 
reasonable  comfort  it  could  have  been  completed  by  land. 
Stagecoaches  out  of  Providence  were  running  to  Boston,  but 
the  Greate  Road  to  Connecticut  which  went  out  past  the 
meeting-house  was  best  traveled  without  wheels,  according  to 
Mr.  Mumford  who  carried  the  mail  weekly  to  New  London 
on  horseback.  Roads  had  not  improved  much  since  Samuel 
Thurber  went  to  Pomfret  and  found  them  so  bad  that  it  took 
two  days  for  his  chaise  to  navigate  the  thirty-six  miles.6 

Quite  different  would  be  the  luxurious  packet  trip  to  New 
York,  for  “  in  speed  and  accommodations  they  were  said  to  be 
the  equal  to  any  in  the  world.” 

In  New  York  he  undoubtedly  visited  the  family  of  Philip 
Embury,  his  grandfather’s  convert,  and  the  first  settled  Metho¬ 
dist  in  America.  He  would  be  disappointed  with  New  York 
and  so  would  Mary,  who  longed  for  the  new-found  friends  in 
Providence.  The  little  town  of  New  York,  which  before  the 
Revolution  was  second  to  Newport  in  ocean  commerce,  was 
having  a  horrible  experience  with  growing  pains.  Its  streets 
were  frightfully  dirty.  This  condition  left  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  on  James  and  caused  him  years  later  to  write  an  under¬ 
standing  letter  to  his  granddaughter  who  encountered  the  same 
dirty  streets. 

On  his  arrival  in  Baltimore  he  met  his  relatives  and  hunted 
up  several  of  the  young  Methodists  who  had  sailed  ahead  of 
him  and  whom  he  had  promised  to  join. 
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Robert  Strawbridge  had  come  to  Maryland  just  twenty-five 
years  before,  soon  after  Philip  Embury  came  to  New  York. 
He  too  was  Irish.  Strawbridge  met  with  a  success  as  great 
among  the  “  rustic  population  ”  as  Embury’s  failure  had  been 
among  the  New  York  sophisticates.  Pipe  Creek,  Maryland, 
became  the  heart  of  the  pulse  beat  of  Colonial  Methodism. 
But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  and  a  year  or  two 
before  Wilson  and  the  Tristram ,  that  Methodism  found  cour¬ 
age  to  try  to  crack  the  Calvinistic  shell  of  New  England.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  James  Wilson  met  Jesse  Lee  at  Baltimore,  at  the 
round-up  of  the  newly  arrived  Irish  itinerants.  Jesse  Lee  would 
hold  up  his  hands  for  divine  aid  when  he  discovered  that  James 
Wilson’s  first  contact  with  America  had  been  in  an  independ¬ 
ent  New  England  congregation.  When  preaching  in  Con¬ 
necticut  he  had  secured  only  three  female  converts  (in 
Stratfield). 

Being  with  young  men  from  his  own  land,  fellow-associates 
in  the  Wesleyan  movement,  would  have  brought  a  surge  of 
joy  to  James  Wilson  and  Mary  too.  One  is  always  more  home¬ 
sick  than  he  realizes  until  he  joins  with  those  who  share  in 
common  experiences  of  a  beloved  place  which  has  been  left 
behind.  His  first  reaction  was  to  stay  where  old  friends  were 
to  be  found. 

And  then  days  of  sober  reflection  came.  There  was  in  his 
blood  a  passion  for  freedom.  His  grandfather  had  sought  it 
when  he  fled  Germany  and  had  emigrated  to  Ireland.  The 
American  Revolution  had  stirred  his  blood  while  he  worked 
in  the  Tory  cabinet  shop  in  Dublin.  The  crew  of  the  Tristram 
had  further  fed  his  hunger  for  freedom  with  the  stories  of  New 
England  heroism.  And  in  Providence,  Freedom  cried  out  all 
the  way  from  Joseph  Snow’s  meeting-house  up  Weybosset 
Street,  across  the  Great  Bridge,  up  the  hill  and  out  of  the 
classrooms  of  President  Manning’s  college.  The  very  way 
men  walked  up  the  street  spoke  of  American  freedom  and 
more— that  peculiar  Rhode  Island  type  of  independence  which 
one  moment  tried  men’s  patience  and  the  next  made  them 
thank  God.  It  had  touched  a  deep  chord  in  his  freedom-loving 
heart. 
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Over  against  this  background  was  the  increasing  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  things  he  loved  in  Methodism  could  be  had  with¬ 
out  the  straight-laced  organization  in  which  he  was  reared. 
He  may  yet  have  known  little  of  the  independent  churches  of 
New  England,  but  this  much  he  already  knew— they  had  no 
superintending  bishops,  they  had  no  “  discipline  ”  which  must 
be  forever  dogging  one’s  Sunday  and  weekday  religious  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  was  evident  that  Joseph  Snow  was  no  John  Wesley 
whom  he  could  idolize  as  he  worked  under  him,  but  the  old  man 
seemed  eager  for  him  to  come  to  the  New  Light  Church.  And 
then  there  were  the  men  he  had  already  met  and  liked:  Barzillai 
Richmond,  the  hatter;  John  Howland  and  Benjamin  Gladding, 
the  barbers;  Joseph  Snow’s  son,  Samuel— only  two  years  his 
senior;  Captain  John  Warner,  whose  Tristra?n  passenger  and 
protege  he  was;  deep-voiced  Stephen  Wardwell,  who  liked 
music  and  did  not  confine  himself  to  psalm-singing;  and  the 
Field  family,  generous  and  public-spirited.  The  memory  of 
small  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  youths  about  the  streets  and  in 
their  homes  was  challenging.  To  them  he  might  bring  the  edu¬ 
cation  he  himself  had  been  denied;  yea,  he  could  continue  his 
own  education  as  he  taught  them. 

But  in  the  long  run  great  decisions  are  often  made  not  on 
the  merits  of  major  issues.  The  angels  seemed  ready  to  say, 
“  Go  to  Providence,  James,”  when  a  fiesh-and-blood  angel 
said  it  for  them.  Emigrating  to  new  lands  is  always  hardest 
on  women,  who  are  never  quite  at  home  until  they  have  found 
other  women  whom  they  can  trust;  until  they  can  unpack 
treasured  household  goods,  however  simple;  until  they  have 
prescribed  bounds  to  be  kept  dusted  and  scrubbed;  until  their 
own  wood  cooks  the  recipes  which  they  know  and  their 
family  relishes;  until  a  lamp  with  a  Bible  makes  a  house  a 
home.  And  so  Mary  renewed  all  her  old  ties  with  the  Baltimore 
friends;  then  one  day  she  came  to  her  husband  and  said,  “  Let’s 
go  to  Providence,  James;  there  will  be  a  winter  baby  to  be 
made  snug  and  warm.  Perhaps  the  Snows  will  let  us  borrow 
their  creaky  cradle!  ” 
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They  all  came  to  church  that  Sunday  in  June,  1791.  The 
news  had  been  told  up  and  down  Weybosset  Street  that  the 
Irish  preacher  and  his  family  had  returned  and  were  going  to 
settle  down  among  Joseph  Snow’s  flock.  Those  at  meeting 
had  not  been  numerous  during  and  since  the  Revolution.  As 
during  all  wars,  church  attendance  and  the  general  practice 
of  religion  had  deteriorated.  With  the  country  just  now 
settling  down  again  to  a  full  measure  of  peace,  old  Mr.  Snow 
did  not  have  the  power  he  once  had  to  rally  the  people. 

In  1775  an  outpouring  of  the  spirit,  plus  real-estate  develop¬ 
ment,  had  garnered  fifty-five  new  members  for  the  church, 
including  “  Finder  a  servant  (who)  married  Harrice.”  From 
then  to  this  Sunday  in  1791  only  forty-six  new  members  had 
been  added.  The  largest  number  of  these,  twelve,  had  come 
into  the  church  in  1788.  Twice  the  meeting-house  had  been 
enlarged  to  care  for  its  growing  membership  and  constitu¬ 
ency,  but  of  late  there  had  been  room  and  to  spare. 

But  today  they  were  all  there.  Indeed  some  who  usually 
worshiped  at  Mr.  Manning’s  Baptist  meeting  and  some  from 
Enos  Hitchcock’s  church  were  there.  Members  from  St.  John’s 
were  there  too,  possibly  in  good  numbers,  for  on  some  of  these 
Sundays  the  poor  health  of  their  rector,  Moses  Badger,  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  turn  the  service  over  to  a  layman. 

Under  the  high  pulpit,  or  as  they  called  it  “  the  desk,”  sat 
the  two  men,  Joseph  Snow  and  James  Wilson:  the  one  familiar 
in  his  every  gesture,  the  other  fascinatingly  new.  The  con¬ 
trasts  between  them  were  many:  each  offered  the  other  a 
striking  background.  The  elder  minister  had  reached  his 
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seventy-sixth  birthday  on  the  sixth  of  April,  the  younger  had 
been  thirty-one  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  the  age  of  Joseph 
at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  In  outlook  they  were  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  which  their  names 
had  been  drawn.  Joseph  had  shepherded  the  flock  from  its 
organization  forty-eight  years  before.  James  would  not  lay 
down  his  labors  as  shepherd  for  another  forty-eight  years. 

Even  before  they  spoke  it  would  have  been  easy  to  tell 
which  was  the  Irishman  and  which  the  fourth-generation  de¬ 
scendant  of  Plymouth  Bay  and  Providence  Plantations  an¬ 
cestors.  Joseph  Snow  was  tall,  his  face  matching  his  long  legs, 
and  his  features  sharp.  There  were  the  New  England  nose 
and  mouth,  the  latter  wide  and  tight-lipped,  the  former  the 
familiar  toboggan  slide  variety.  His  hands  were  large  with 
long  and  graceful  fingers.  James  Wilson,  with  Irish,  German, 
and  Scotch  ancestors,  never  had  a  chance  of  being  anything 
but  short  and  pudgy.  His  face  was  round;  heavy  eyebrows 
set  off  the  jovial  eyes.  His  figure  would  grow  more  Irish  as 
his  mind  and  heart  would  grow  more  American,  and  before 
many  years  he  would  become  the  beloved  “  Paddy  ”  Wilson. 
It  may  easily  have  started  as  “  Padre  ”  but  it  happily  and  ir¬ 
reverently  slipped  somewhere  along  the  way. 

Both  men  had  ruddy  all-weather  complexions,  Joseph’s 
showing  up  better  under  his  snow-white  hair  and  wig.  Their 
hands,  different  in  size  and  shape,  were  hands  skilled  in  the 
use  of  tools.  The  elder  had  been  a  house  carpenter  and  chief 
builder  of  the  church  in  which  they  worshiped.  The  younger, 
an  experienced  cabinet-maker,  might  that  very  morning  have 
been  dreaming  of  a  new  meeting-house  which  he  would  some 
day  build. 

Their  dress  was  likewise  in  contrast.  Joseph  Snow  wore 
silk  knee  breeches  fastened  with  silver  buckles  and  black  stock¬ 
ings;  his  shoes  were  ornamented  with  another  set  of  silver 
buckles.  The  long  coat  with  many  buttons  was  worn  open  to 
reveal  the  splendor  of  the  waistcoat.  This  buttoned  up  to  the 
white  stock  around  his  neck.  Joseph’s  coat,  although  not  of 
many  colors,  was  rich  in  black  embroidery.  A  white  handker- 
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chief  protruded  from  a  knee-low  pocket  in  his  coat.  Fortu¬ 
nately  his  arms  were  long  and  he  could  reach  it  with  proper 
pulpit  dignity. 

We  cannot  be  sure  whether  Joseph  wore  the  Geneva  bands 
(two  little  white  tabs  like  a  double  necktie  introduced  by 
John  Calvin).  Ezra  Stiles,  formerly  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Newport  and  by  then  president  of  Yale,  wore  them 
and  is  also  said  to  have  worn  a  gown,  although  the  portraits 
do  not  seem  to  bear  this  out.1  Joseph  Snow,  beginning  his 
ministry  as  a  layman  and  definitely  on  a  less  liturgical  plane, 
perhaps  never  wore  clerical  costume,  not  even  the  bands.  On 
the  other  hand  Gilbert  Tennant  and  George  Whitefield,  whom 
he  greatly  admired,  affected  them.  Jonathan  Edwards,  most 
typical  of  the  New  England  clergy  at  the  beginning  of  Joseph 
Snow’s  ministry,  wore  the  bands  and  a  plain  coat,  but  no  gown. 

One  badge  of  his  gentlemanly  office  was  his  white  wig. 
His  own  hair,  which  he  once  had  to  hide  carefully  under  the 
wig,  now  could  be  allowed  to  show,  as  it  matched  perfectly. 
As  the  one  met  the  other  on  his  well-proportioned  neck  “snow 
white  ”  took  on  a  special  meaning. 

In  contrast  to  this  colonial  garb  James  Wilson,  the  immi¬ 
grant,  bespoke  the  new  age  of  the  republic.  Gone  were  the 
outer  trappings  of  an  aristocracy  which  revolutions  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  shattering.  His  brown  hair  was 
unbewigged.  Men  in  the  congregation  had  seldom  given  an¬ 
other  man  a  sartorial  once-over  of  the  sort  they  gave  the 
Irish  preacher.  He  had  come  to  the  new  land  just  as  Britain 
was  undergoing  a  revolution  in  men’s  clothes.  With  the  dis¬ 
crediting  of  the  French  court  politically,  Paris  lost  its  dic¬ 
tatorial  powers  as  style  center  of  the  world.  The  English 
tailors,  long  anxious  for  professional  emancipation,  now  in¬ 
troduced  their  concepts  of  “  style.”  The  period  of  the 
“  European  dress  ”  was  for  a  time  at  an  end.  As  one  of  his 
first  creations  the  English  fashionist  had  designed  a  new  coat, 
an  adaptation  of  the  hunting  costume.  It  was  double-breasted. 
For  the  first  time  large  lapels  were  used  and  often  the  waistcoat 
had  them  too.  It  was  plain  and  unembroidered.  Unlike  its 
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predecessor,  such  as  Joseph  was  wearing,  its  two  elegant  rows 
of  buttons  were  intended  for  use,  as  the  coat  had  to  be  but¬ 
toned  to  give  it  the  form-fitting  qualities  it  possessed.  This 
would  have  completely  hidden  the  waistcoats  which  were 
still  things  of  beauty,  and  so  the  coat  was  cut  away  in  front 
(something  like  a  modern  full-dress  suit) .  This  feature,  added 
to  that  of  the  long  lapels,  gave  a  view  of  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  waistcoat  and  one  assumed  the  middle  portion  matched 
the  two  displayed  samples.  A  mechanical  problem  now  was 
posed.  How  could  the  gentleman  look  at  his  timepiece  with¬ 
out  unbuttoning  his  coat?  Front  pockets  in  the  breeches  were 
the  answer,  and  in  place  of  the  heavy  watch  chain,  a  fob  was 
attached  to  the  timepiece.  Some  men  balanced  this  one-sided 
appearance  by  wearing  a  watch  and  fob  on  either  side.  Per¬ 
haps  James  on  this  Sunday  wore  two  of  them.  On  his  feet  he 
may  have  had  a  pair  of  short  boots.  Breeches  were  still  knee- 
length,  but  boots  were  replacing  the  silver-buckled  shoe.2 

Of  greater  interest  to  the  ladies  was  the  visiting  pastor’s  wife 
and  little  boy  who  were  carefully  shepherded  by  Mrs.  Snow, 
the  third  wife  of  Joseph.  Mrs.  Snow  was  proud  of  her  assign¬ 
ment  and  yet  reasonably  cautious  lest  her  husband  should 
become  too  much  overshadowed  by  the  great  interest  in  his 
assistant.  The  former  Mrs.  Margaret  Proctor  of  Boston  had 
not  chosen  a  twice  widowed,  sixty-year-old  parson  as  her 
second  husband  with  any  idea  of  surrendering  the  social 
position  gained  thereby. 

Since  her  arrival  in  America  Mary  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  elegant  styles  of  her  new  friends.  Her  own  clothes  were 
much  simpler— the  English  ladies  did  not  cater  to  fashion  as 
much  as  their  American  cousins.  Mrs.  John  Adams,  when  she 
had  accompanied  her  husband  to  England  in  1784,  had  writ¬ 
ten:  “  I  am  not  a  little  surprized  to  find  dress,  unless  on  public 
occasions,  so  little  regarded  here.  ...  I  have  seen  many  ladies, 
but  not  one  elegant  one  since  I  came.  There  is  not  that  neat¬ 
ness  in  their  appearance  which  you  see  in  our  ladies.” 

On  that  Sunday  as  Mary  surreptitiously  noted  the  outfits 
of  the  other  women,  she  observed  many  beautiful  brocaded 
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gowns.  Some  had  skirts  opening  in  front  to  show  a  petticoat 
flounced  with  ribbons  and  beads.  Tight  bodices  with  square 
necks  or  a  puffed-out  fichu  were  the  style  of  the  day.  Their 
hair  was  fuzzed  in  front  and  multitudinously  curled  in  back. 
Some  wore  a  lace  cap  or  turban;  others  boasted  leghorn  straw 
hats  trimmed  with  tall  bright  plumes,  ribbons,  roses,  and 
buckles.  Mary’s  own  dress  was  much  more  conservative— 
the  skirt  not  as  full  and  the  waist  line  was  higher.  The  new 
clothes  which  she  had  brought  with  her  were  beginning  to 
show  the  influence  of  the  classic  revival,  which  in  the  next 
twenty  years  changed  women’s  styles  as  well  as  architecture. 
It  would  be  another  decade  before  this  influence  became  so 
extreme  in  America  that  one  masculine  commentator  said, 
“A  young  lady,  dressed  a  la  Grecque  in  a  New  England  winter, 
violates  alike  good  sense,  correct  taste,  sound  morals  and  the 
duty  of  self-preservation.”3  Mary  might  have  worn  a  simple 
little  bonnet  with  a  bow  on  top,  tied  under  her  chin  with  a 
scarf.  Little  James  wore  long  tight  trousers,  a  bright  sash,  and 
a  frill  around  his  neck. 

Mary  could  not  help  but  wonder  in  her  heart  why  in  this 
country,  which  had  declared  its  democratic  principles,  such 
elegance  in  dressing  was  the  vogue.  There  was  the  example 
of  the  beloved  and  revered  leader,  Washington.  He  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  a  dandy  in  clothes— was  always  elegantly  and 
sumptuously  dressed.  Yet  with  a  true  perspective  on  the 
weakness  of  a  people  who  sported  frills  he  had  written,  “  In 
your  apparel  be  modest,  and  endeavor  to  accommodate  nature 
rather  than  procure  admiration.  Keep  to  the  fashion  of  your 
equals,  such  as  are  civil  and  orderly  with  respect  to  time  and 
place.”  Mary  had  heard  that  Washington  and  other  leaders 
of  the  new  republic  were  right  now  alarmed  by  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  fashions.  He  had  exhorted  his  people  to  simplicity, 
setting  the  example  himself  by  wearing  homespun.  Maybe 
Mary  felt  just  a  little  bit  superior  in  her  simple  costume- 
knowing  that  after  all  she  was  in  the  latest  style  in  England, 
while  her  new  friends  looked  like  pictures  of  the  ladies  of  the 
discredited  French  court  and  a  style  considered  passe  in  her 
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home  country.  Of  course  she  did  not  express  this  feeling,  but 
tactfully  admired  the  colorful  brocades,  lace  caps,  and  ruffled 
fichus. 

In  the  meantime,  from  his  high  perch,  James  would  be  able 
to  survey  the  scene  far  better  than  Mary,  who  was  seated  too 
far  forward  to  take  in  the  whole  congregation.  In  the  deacons’ 
seats  were  Deacon  John  Field,  landholder  and  public-spirited 
gentleman,  Deacon  James  Snow,  sixty-year-old  younger 
brother  of  the  minister.  He  had  just  been  elected  deacon  the 
past  April  (his  wife  was  Solomon  Searle’s  daughter— another 
first  family  of  the  church);  Joseph  Fuller  was  the  younger 
man  whom  the  standing  committee  had  chosen  because  many 
members  of  the  committee  were  growing  old.  In  the  most 
expensive  pews  sat  the  Joneses,  Richmonds,  War  dwells,  more 
Fields,  the  Prouds,  Gladdings,  and  Hoppins.  But  Mary’s  eye 
would  note  in  that  little  space  left  to  her  forward  glance  many 
details  which  would  escape  James.  Even  while  patting 
James,  Jr.,  on  the  knee  when  he  grew  restless,  she  would  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Jones’s  hand-painted  fan  which  in 
another  month  would  be  exceedingly  useful.  Mrs.  Stephen 
Wardwell  was  one  of  the  few  women  to  have  a  bracelet. 

The  bell  tolled  its  final  warning  and  then  the  service  began. 
Joseph  Snow  announced  the  psalm  to  be  sung  and  Stephen 
Wardwell,  destined  to  become  one  of  James  Wilson’s  closest 
friends,  lined  it  out.  In  his  fine  deep  voice  he  would  read  a 
line— then  pitching  the  tune  himself,  Stephen  would  lead  the 
congregation  along  the  beautiful  paths  of  Windsor,  pausing  to 
read  the  second  line  and  so  on  through  the  hymn. 

Joseph  Snow  read  the  scripture  lesson— not  a  few  verses, 
timed  to  let  the  congregation  out  in  an  hour,  but  a  goodly 
chapter.  His  thunderous  voice  was  especially  adequate  for 
many  of  the  Old  Testament’s  powerful  denunciations.  When 
he  read  “  and  thus  saith  the  Lord,”  one  felt  little  shivers  going 
up  his  spine  and  would  wonder  if  the  Lord  himself  would  not 
tremble  a  little  in  the  presence  of  mighty-voiced  Joseph.  His 
too  would  be  the  “  long  prayer.”  It  was  fervent  in  its  con¬ 
viction  of  the  sins  of  the  flock  before  him.  In  imminent  danger 
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of  the  divine  wrath,  there  was  some  doubt  expressed  whether 
a  tardy  repentance  would  save  them. 

And  yet  for  the  faithful  members  of  the  flock  there  was 
something  beautiful  in  it  all.  The  familiar  tones  of  the  voice, 
the  harsh,  black-clothed,  towering  figure  stood  for  a  unity 
of  life.  He  had  preached  funeral  sermons  after  they  had  laid 
their  parents  to  rest.  He  had  united  some  in  marriage,  al¬ 
though  the  town  justice  was  still  popular.  He  had  baptized 
their  children  and  their  grandchildren.  In  a  changing  village 
scene  he,  who  had  been  greatly  responsible  for  the  change, 
stood  in  the  meeting-house  as  the  symbol  of  the  things  that 
endure. 

The  visitors  from  the  First  Congregational  and  the  Baptist 
meetings  and  St.  John’s  Church  were  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Snow.  But  not  having  the  same  spiritual  affinity  for  one 
not  their  shepherd,  they  may  have  used  the  minutes  of  the 
scripture  reading  for  looking  around  the  meeting-house  in 
which  they  had  often  gathered.  St.  John’s  folks  would  have 
bowed  their  heads  in  prayer,  in  the  absence  of  kneeling  stools, 
but  some  of  the  others  accustomed  to  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
prayer,  as  if  to  show  God  they  thought  him  an  equal,  might 
have  used  this  longer  period  as  an  appraisal  of  the  West  Side 
Church. 

Mr.  Manning’s  Baptist  parishioners  would  be  glad  they 
had  their  own  church,  now  the  finest  in  town.  Its  hundred- 
eighty-five-foot  tower  with  clock  and  bell  dwarfed  the  New 
Light  edifice.  But  many  could  remember  when  the  latter’s 
one-hundred-foot  tower  with  the  new  bell  and  clock  brought 
from  England  had  been  the  talk  of  the  town.  This  eight- 
hundred-pound  bell  was  the  third  church  bell  to  be  hung  in 
Providence  and  greatly  exceeded  in  weight  the  still  older  ones 
at  King’s  Church  (St.  John’s)  and  the  Benevolent  Society’s 
meeting-house.  It  had  been  purchased  in  1726  and  had  made 
one  journey  to  England  for  repairs  after  cracking.  It  became 
the  “  town  bell,”  and  James  Snow,  Joseph’s  brother,  was  paid 
by  the  town  for  ringing  it  on  public  occasions. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  First  Baptist  bell,  there  began  to 
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be  too  much  bell-ringing  to  suit  the  citizens.  The  English 
practice  of  tolling  bells  to  announce  a  death  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  somewhere  along  the  line.  The  age  of  the  deceased 
would  be  announced  by  the  number  of  strokes  tolled.  Provi¬ 
dence  folks  had  already  acquired  the  longevity  habit  and  it 
took  a  long  solemn  time  to  announce  their  death.  In  the  case 
of  families  whose  church  connections  were  hazy  or  mixed, 
there  would  be  a  proper  scramble  on  the  part  of  the  three 
churches  to  proclaim  the  death  of  the  partially  attached,  per¬ 
haps  ending  up  in  all  three  bells  ringing  at  once.  Finally  the 
freemen  took  the  matter  into  their  hands  and  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Freemen  of  the  Town  of  Providence  in  Town  Meeting 
assembled  on  the  14th  day  of  Sept,  last  past  taking  into  consideration  the 
custom  lately  introduced  of  tolling  the  bells  at  death,  in  this  Town  as  well 
as  Funerals  by  reason  whereof  Tolling  the  Bells  had  become  very  frequent 
and  is  attended  with  inconveniences.  .  .  . 

It  is  thereupon  ordered  by  this  Council  that  no  Bell  in  this  Town  be 
tolled  to  give  notice  of  the  Death  of  any  person.  But  that  the  custom  of 
Tolling  the  Bells  at  Funerals  be  still  permitted  as  usual. 

Church  and  State  were  not  quite  separate! 

Following  the  long  prayer  came  the  offering,  when  the 
deacons  performed  their  office  among  the  congregation.  The 
implements  of  their  Sunday  calling  were  velvet  bags,  chamois 
lined,  attached  to  a  well-turned  oak  handle  three  feet  in  length. 
Little  James  would  be  fascinated  that  Sunday  and  succeeding 
Sabbaths  by  watching  the  narrow  escape  frequently  suffered 
by  a  tall,  bald-headed  man  in  the  end  of  a  pew.  The  deacon 
would  short-cut  the  normal  route  of  the  bag  in  and  out  of  the 
pews  by  lifting  it  over  the  heads  of  the  worshipers  from  whom 
he  had  just  collected.  Once  in  a  while  as  James  watched  with 
bated  breath  the  tall  man  would  actually  get  his  pate  polished. 

Then  Father  Snow  arose  and  told  of  the  young  man  who 
was  there  with  him  and  who  had  been  invited  to  assist  him  in 
the  work  of  the  church.  Undoubtedly  it  was  on  this  Sunday 
that  the  announcement  was  made  that  this  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
late  of  Limerick  and  Dublin,  was  considering  opening  a  private 
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school  on  the  West  Side.  This  indeed  created  a  stir,  with  a 
general  atmosphere  of  approval  with  reservations.  Not  the 
least  pleased  would  be  Margaret,  sitting  in  the  pew  with  Mary 
and  James,  Jr.  With  school-teaching  as  an  employment  the 
young  Irishman  would  not  encroach  too  deeply  on  the  pre¬ 
serves  of  her  husband.  He  would  be  there  to  assist,  but  let  him 
seek  his  glory  outside  the  meeting-house. 

And  now  the  great  moment  had  arrived.  The  sexton  came 
forward  and  opened  the  door  to  the  narrow  stairs  going  from 
the  platform  and  reading  stand  to  the  high  pulpit.  As  James 
Wilson  ascended  those  stairs  he  wondered  why  they  seemed 
to  take  his  breath,  and  why  his  knees  seemed  weak.  He  would 
probably  begin,  “  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.”  Few  would  notice  it  critically. 
Joseph  Snow  might  inwardly  remark  “  popery,”  but  all  would 
be  so  sympathetically  eager  that  they  would  not  foresee  days 
ahead  when  the  young  Irishman’s  idea  of  worship  and  the  New 
England  poverty  of  beauty  would  clash. 

He  would  begin  in  that  gracious  winning  way  he  possessed 
by  telling  them  of  his  joy  at  being  here  in  their  meeting-house 
beside  this  father  in  the  faith.  He  pleased  the  old  man  by  com¬ 
paring  him  to  the  great  John  Wesley.  He  thanked  the  people 
for  their  many  kindnesses  to  Mary  and  little  James.  He  may 
informally  have  told  them  of  his  great  interest  in  education, 
inspired  by  his  own  youthful  disappointment  in  having  his 
schooling  cut  short  by  sickness.  With  that  tact  of  which  he 
was  capable  and  the  freedom  a  new  minister  has  to  say  things 
which  later  would  be  less  agreeably  received,  he  perhaps  ex¬ 
pressed  his  surprise  that  in  a  town  of  elegant  homes  and 
churches  and  even  a  college,  public  education  was  so  lacking. 
Because  he  thought  so  many  would  want  their  children  to  go 
to  school,  he  would  make  the  tuition  very  low,  only  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  quarter. 

Nods  of  approval  would  be  shown  by  many  parents  long 
troubled  over  children  whose  insufficient  chores  failed  to 
keep  them  from  mischief  and  who  defied  the  parents’  ability 
to  teach  them  the  three  R’s.  Indeed  the  number  of  adults  who 
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could  not  write  a  full  hand  was  alarmingly  large  in  comparison 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  In¬ 
creasingly  had  Providence  residents  become  sensitive  to  the 
taunts  of  neighboring  states  on  the  lack  of  education  through¬ 
out  the  Plantations.  Individual  freedom  had  been  stretched 
to  cover  the  right  to  be  ignorant. 

In  that  June  congregation,  John  Howland,  barber,  from 
Enos  Hitchcock’s  church  was  probably  present.  He  inwardly 
rejoiced  in  the  proposed  school  and  the  subject  of  education 
would  be  discussed  again  and  again  with  his  contemporary, 
James  Wilson.  A  member  of  Father  Snow’s  congregation  that 
morning  in  whose  mind  ideas  would  have  been  planted  was 
William  Jones.  Later  he  would  be  a  member  of  the  first  school 
committee  and  the  governor  of  the  state. 

We  do  not  know  the  text  or  content  of  that  first  sermon 
after  James  Wilson’s  return  to  town.  But  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  he  would  leave  was  that  the  task  of  kingdom  building 
was  a  serious  but  joyful  business  (with  Joseph  Snow  it  had 
not  always  seemed  joyful).  There  would  have  appeared  be¬ 
tween  the  full-toned  sentences  and  contained  in  many  of  them 
his  conviction  of  the  coming  of  that  kingdom  in  the  new  land 
which  he  had  adopted.  Give  a  man  freedom,  education,  and  a 
God-approved  goal  and  his  possibilities  were  boundless.  Rhode 
Islanders  had  succeeded  in  their  search  for  freedom.  James 
Wilson  would  roll  up  his  sleeves  in  this  land  of  opportunity 
and  have  a  big  share  in  giving  the  community  the  other  two. 

After  Stephen  Wardwell  had  lined  out  the  last  psalm,  and 
Father  Snow  pronounced  the  benediction,  the  quiet  was  broken 
by  a  buzz  of  friendly  voices.  The  greetings  to  the  new  min¬ 
ister  and  his  family  were  more  cordial  than  strangers  usually 
received  in  New  England,  even  when  the  greeters  wanted 
desperately  to  be  hearty.  Something  about  the  newcomer  and 
his  pretty  wife  made  cordiality  easy.  As  the  congregation  took 
their  way  out  the  front  door  onto  Abbott’s  Parade  and  through 
the  tower  door  past  the  new  white  bellrope,  their  countenances 
almost  matched  the  warm  June  sunshine  which  had  struggled 
to  find  its  way  through  the  tiny  windowpanes  of  the  steeple- 
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house.  A  beneficent  Providence  had  sent  them  an  acceptable 
colleague  pastor. 

There  were  storm  clouds  ahead,  but  they  were  invisible  on 
that  beautiful  June  Sabbath  except  to  the  most  astute  pessi¬ 
mist  who  may  have  thought  the  cloudless  atmosphere  was  a 
weather-breeder. 

On  Monday  morning  James  Wilson,  with  a  foreigner’s  love 
of  his  new  home  and  an  Irishman’s  insatiable  curiosity,  went 
to  work  learning  everything  available  about  his  town  and  par¬ 
ticularly  its  religious  history.  No  longer  would  he  ask  ques¬ 
tions  as  an  interested  sight-seer  but  as  one  who  would  weave 
his  own  life  into  the  future  of  the  town. 

The  whole  New  England  church  pattern  with  its  Rhode 
Island  variant  fascinated  James  Wilson.  Church  organization 
and  government  were  to  become  a  passion  with  him.  His 
native  curiosity  and  fierce  desire  to  become  a  thoroughly 
informed  citizen  of  the  free  country  of  his  adoption  made  him 
determine  to  know  the  whole  story. 

It  would  take  a  newcomer  many  years  to  unravel  the  story. 
But  James  Wilson  would  have  good  help.  Enos  Hitchcock 
on  the  hill  would  know  the  New  England  story  pretty  well; 
John  Howland  was  an  expert  on  Roger  Williams;  James 
Manning’s  college  library  would  have  Cotton  Mather’s 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England;  Thomas  Prince’s 
Christian  History ,  Roger  Williams’  Bloody  Tenent ,  and 
Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History. 

As  friendship  between  Wilson  and  Hitchcock  developed 
and  all  the  old  antagonism  died  out  between  the  two  churches, 
Enos  would  let  him  see  some  of  the  juicy  morsels  in  the  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society’s  records  concerning  the  great  quarrel  which  gave 
Beneficent  birth.  More  of  the  early  days  would  be  learned 
through  Mrs.  Henry  Paget  in  St.  John’s  Church.  Her  father, 
colorful  and  eccentric  John  Checkley,  had  been  rector  of 
King’s  Church  during  its  exciting  years.  Her  late  husband 
had  been  another  son  of  Ireland  and  an  ardent  Episcopalian. 

Seven  years  later  Wilson  would  feel  that  his  research  into 
the  subject  of  church  organization  warranted  him  to  write  a 
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book  on  it  entitled,  Apostolic  Church  Government  Displayed. 
By  that  time  he  had  become  a  thoroughgoing  Congregation¬ 
alism  tolerant  and  appreciative  of  others,  but  convinced  of 
“the  scriptural  propriety  of  that  order.”4 

With  John  Howland  and  Enos  Hitchcock,  and  with  con¬ 
temporary  church  historians,  he  would  have  had  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  a  good  Congregationalist  even  after  coming  to  these 
Plantations.  James  was  living  in  Providence  at  one  of  the  best 
times  to  gain  accurate  knowledge  of  New  England,  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  New  Light  history.  For  the  first  time  there  was  a 
growing  general  interest  in  backgrounds.  The  actors  of  much 
of  the  drama  were  still  on  the  scene  and  those  who  had  “  gone 
to  glory  ”  were  well  remembered.  There  would  be  people 
living  whose  parents  would  have  known  Roger  Williams, 
Ezekiel  Holliman,  and  the  other  founders  of  the  colony.  One 
excellent  little  history  had  already  been  published  (1738)  by 
John  Callender,  the  brilliant  and  liberal  minister  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  church  in  Newport.  Then  as  now  the  status  of  Roger 
Williams  and  church  life  in  his  day  were  under  fire.  With  the 
building  of  the  glorious  “Baptist  Cathedral”5  the  Baptists 
were  becoming  more  history  conscious.  Isaac  Backus,  New 
Light0  convert,  whom  Joseph  Snow  had  guided  into  the  Baptist 
ministry,  was  doing  much  in  the  field  of  Baptist  apologetics 
and  would  one  day  include  James  Wilson  in  his  published 
works.  Roger’s  faults  were  dropping  from  him  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time  and  his  niche  as  a  Baptist  saint  was  being  carved. 
His  qualifications  for  Baptist  canonizing  were  strongly  debated 
in  Mr.  Gladding’s  barber  shop  between  John  Howland  and 
his  great  friend,  James  Manning.  Both  would  regret  that  the 
founder  of  the  colony  had  left  so  little  documentary  evidence. 
John  Howland  would  pause  with  razor  in  air  almost  implor¬ 
ing  President  Manning  to  dig  up,  and  the  high  heavens  to  send 
down,  a  sheaf  of  Williamsiana.  Howland  would  moodily  re¬ 
mark,  “  It  appears  that  Roger’s  great  mind  never  for  a  moment 
embraced  the  idea  that  the  generations  who  were  to  succeed 
him  would  deem  any  notice  of  himself  as  worth  their  atten¬ 
tion.”  Years  later,  as  the  first  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
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Historical  Society,  he  would  espouse  as  its  first  duty  the  send¬ 
ing  of  an  agent  to  England  to  search  out  materials  on  Williams 
for  “  all  that  we  at  present  know  would  not  fill  more  than  half 
a  dozen  pages.”  (1831) 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  a  convert,  James  Wilson  came  to 
believe  that  the  congregationally  organized  churches  came 
pretty  close  to  being  in  the  pattern  of  the  first  century.  He 
writes  in  the  same  treatise:  “  We  discover  the  Independent  and 
Congregational  and  we  may  add  many  respectable  Baptist  or 
Antipedobaptist  communities;  each  zealous  for  the  erection 
of  the  polity  of  the  first  century;  and  all  asserting  its  obliga¬ 
tion  as  indispensable,  over  the  Christian  assemblies  of  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations.” 7 

The  writer  of  the  Apostolic  Church  Government  Displayed 
leaves  no  doubt  in  his  reader’s  mind  but  that  he  is  talking  about 
the  New  England  church  plus  its  Rhode  Island  purification 
when  he  says  of  John  Robinson,  the  Leyden  pastor  of  the 
Pilgrims: 

The  independent  and  congregational  churches,  therefore,  when  they 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  this  praiseworthy  reformer,  did  not  like  the 
followers  of  Brown  (Robert  Browne,  the  first  separatist  who  stayed  with 
the  movement  only  long  enough  to  give  it  a  direction)  pour  forth  bitter 
invective  against  the  churches,  that  were  governed  by  rules  different  from 
theirs;  nor  pronounce  them  on  that  account  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name. 

Often  in  his  book  Wilson  makes  a  quotation  from  Wesley’s 
Ecclesiastical  History.  Even  while  showing  the  errors  of 
Methodism,  he  has  no  prejudice  against  the  accuracy  of  its 
founder’s  writings.  This  broadmindedness  speaks  well  for 
both  John  Wesley  and  James  Wilson. 

Freedom  burned  deeply  within  this  young  parson’s  soul. 
Unwittingly  he  had  chosen  the  most  opportune  time  and  place 
in  the  whole  world  to  develop  that  flame.  He  had  come  to  a 
Congregational  church  disciplined  in  its  own  best  beliefs  by 
the  traditions  of  Providence  Plantations  and  to  a  country  which 
was  just  beginning  to  experiment  with  weapons  of  peace  to 
wage  Freedom’s  cause. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
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If  Joseph  Snow  had  only  celebrated  his  jubilee  as  leader  of 
the  West  Side  flock  in  1793,  and  like  Aloses  quietly  disap¬ 
peared,  a  happier  ending  to  his  biography  could  be  related. 
The  history  of  religion  in  Providence  would  have  been  far 
less  interesting  but  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  more  be¬ 
neficent. 

But  the  Snows  never  looked  around  for  the  quieter  paths 
of  life.  Life  and  money  were  not  to  be  hoarded  or  even 
banked.  They  were  always  to  be  reinvested. 

As  he  neared  the  fourscore  mark  Joseph’s  energy  seemed 
unabated,  but  his  judgment  was  less  keen.  The  first  outward 
tragedy  which  resulted  was  his  financial  bankruptcy.  The 
1784  real-estate  venture  along  Snow  Street  (Pine)  which  the 
Chronicle  had  hailed  was  successful  from  the  community 
standpoint,  but  Joseph  and  Margaret  lost  all  they  had  in  the 
way  of  financial  assets.  Joseph’s  son  Samuel  and  his  son-in- 
law  Captain  James  Munro,  Rebecca’s  husband,  were  appointed 
commissioners.  Bit  by  bit  the  large  garden  lot  was  sold.  For 
over  thirty  years  the  figure  of  the  parson  had  been  a  familiar 
sight  throughout  three  seasons  of  the  year:  planting,  culti¬ 
vating,  carrying  water  from  the  brook,  and  harvesting  the 
best  crops  on  Weybosset  Street.  Every  West  Side  family 
sought  to  get  some  of  his  early  corn.  Even  his  friends  among 
the  Indians  grunted  astonished  approval— after  having  doubted 
the  efficacy  of  manure  from  the  parson’s  barnyard  instead  of 
one  fish  per  hill. 

By  1794  Joseph  ceased  to  own  a  square  foot  in  the  block 
between  Snow  Lane  and  School  Street  (Mathewson)  which 
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he  had  skillfully  developed.  Snow  Lane  became  Snow  Street, 
after  Snow  Street  became  Pine  Street,  and  remains  today  as  a 
little  reminder  of  Joseph  Snow  who  had  a  hand  in  laying  out 
most  of  the  streets  in  the  church-centered  community. 

Going  bankrupt  in  the  cause  of  West  Side  growth  left 
Joseph  Snow  without  any  sense  of  self-pity.  He  would  have 
preferred  that  to  money  stored  away  on  Bank  Lane  in  the 
hands  of  John  Brown  and  Olney  Winsor. 

His  faulty  judgment  in  churchmanship  is  less  commendable 
and  while  it  bore  fruit  in  church  expansion  it  was  bitter  fruit. 
For  some  time  those  who  honored  him  realized  that  the  church 
was  not  prospering  under  his  aging  leadership.  It  vexed  the 
younger  leaders,  Thomas  Jones,  Benjamin  Hoppin,  Stephen 
Wardwell,  Samuel  Proud,  and  Jonathan  Jenkins,  no  end,  but 
everyone  said  that  nothing  could  be  done  about  it— old  Joseph 
Snow  had  things  in  hand.  Finally,  in  a  rash  moment,  he  had 
said  he  was  getting  old  and  needed  an  assistant.  And  here  an 
assistant  had  dropped  down  from  heaven  or  at  least  from 
Ireland.  The  newer  leaders  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  and  they  found  willing  helpers  among 
those  older  who  had  longed  to  have  their  spiritual  menu  varied. 
James  Wilson  first  preached  on  May  27,  1791.  On  June  15, 
his  first  week  back  from  Baltimore,  he  was  asked  to  tarry  a 
year  with  them  by  both  the  church  and  the  society,  “  to  fill 
the  place  of  an  assistant.”  A  week  later  the  Congregational 
Society  voted  “  that  no  less  than  ^'70  nor  more  than  ^75  be 
offered  the  said  Mr.  Wilson  and  that  the  Society  endeavors  to 
procure  him  a  school  in  further  aid  of  his  support.  iVlso  that 
the  Same  Sum  be  allowed  to  our  present  pastor  per  annum 
that  no  disparity  in  that  respect  shall  appear  between  them.” 
It  was  a  forty  per  cent  raise  for  Joseph.  He  probably  resented 
the  reasoning,  but  welcomed  the  extra  money.  The  society’s 
members  knew  that  to  raise  such  an  amount  would  take  much 
scheming.  Hence  the  society  voted  that  “  the  moneys  raised 
by  Contribution  on  the  Sabbath  shall  make  a  part  of  the  Sum 
to  be  paid  our  said  pastor  and  coleigue  and  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  them.”  It  was  also  voted  that  “  Mss.  S. 
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Wardwell  and  Samuel  Proud  be  appointed  to  offer  the  con¬ 
tribution  box  round  the  Galeries  on  the  Sabath.” 

James  and  Mary  considered  the  invitation  until  after  Sun¬ 
day,  July  tenth,  when  James  preached  his  tenth  sermon  in 
the  old  meeting-house.  The  warmth  of  the  greeting  they  had 
first  received  not  only  continued,  but  glowed  steadily.  The 
hand  of  Providence  seems  to  show  in  the  request  for  them  to 
remain.  James  was  reported  at  the  society’s  meeting  as 

willing  to  tarry  with  the  Society  as  an  assistant  to  our  present  pastor  for 
one  year  to  commence  on  the  Lord’s  Day  July  17th  instant;  he  appeared 
avers  to  stipulating  any  Sum  of  money  .  .  .  choosing  to  avoid  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  preaching  the  Gospel  for  hire. 

The  society  settled  the  problem  for  him  by  not  letting  their 
enthusiasm  run  away  with  their  New  England  thrift  and 
offered  the  lower  figure  of  £yo.  They  stipulated  that  all 
monies  “  marked  ”  in  the  offerings  should  be  credited  to  the 
subscriber  and  charged  half  to  Mr.  Snow  and  half  to  Mr. 
Wilson. 

The  following  year,  as  July  17  drew  near,  it  was  voted 
that  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  informed  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  society  that  he  tarry  one  more  year.  The  arrangement  had 
apparently  been  a  grand  success,  in  pulpit  and  school.  The 
society  did  let  its  enthusiasm  run  away  and  voted  a  salary  of 
£  1 80  for  the  two  ministers.  But  a  week  later  conservatism 
reasserted  itself  and  it  was  voted  to  “  receede  from  the  Vote 
at  the  Last  Meeting.”  A  vote  to  raise  £  150  was  substituted. 
The  committee  to  wait  on  the  young  assistant  was:  from  the 
church,  Nathaniel  Jacobs,  Deacon  John  Field,  and  Joseph 
Martin,  Esq.;  from  the  society,  Captain  Lewis  Peck,  Benjamin 
Gladding,  and  Captain  Peter  Taylor. 

The  following  February  a  movement  was  launched  to  build 
a  “  parsonage  house  ”  for  the  schoolmaster  preacher.  It  may 
have  precipitated  the  gathering  storm,  for  there  is  something 
permanent  in  the  contemplated  stay  of  an  assistant  minister 
when  you  start  to  build  him  a  parsonage.  About  then  Joseph 
Snow  decided  that  he  was  not  ready  to  release  the  reins  and 
James  Wilson  was  not  of  the  temperament  to  play  the  part  of 
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the  small  boy  who  holds  the  ends  of  the  reins  behind  the  driver. 

During  the  nearly  two  years  of  the  partnership,  Joseph 
Snow  had  discovered  that  he  was  not  so  feeble  as  he  thought. 
Now  he  was  seventy-eight  years  old,  but  Margaret  Proctor, 
his  third  wife,  was  taking  good  care  of  him.  He  had  mar¬ 
ried  her  a  little  over  a  year  after  Rebecca  died  in  1774.  More¬ 
over,  men  in  those  days  started  talking  about  being  feeble 
in  their  forties  (Washington  planned  to  retire  before  the 
Revolution,  when  he  was  in  his  thirties)  and  when  you  talk 
about  being  old  for  thirty  years  or  so,  you  finally  discover  you 
are  not  so  old,  after  all.  The  times  were  booming  and  the 
church  was  making  progress;  it  was  no  time  to  step  aside  for 
one  whose  theology  was  suspect. 

The  first  recorded  cloud  is  that  of  April  3,  1793,  when  the 
society  voted  that 

Revd.  Mr.  Wilson  be  requested  to  Preach  Lectures  for  this  Society  on  each 
and  every  Sabbath  Evening  (except  the  Last  Sabbath  Evening  in  each  and 
Every  month)  which  may  be  improved  as  an  evening  for  Conference 
Meetings  if  requested  by  our  Pastor  the  Revd.  Mr.  Snow. 

Joseph  was  apparently  taking  on  an  increasing  amount  of 
the  preaching  and  the  society,  in  response  to  the  question, 
“  Why  doesn’t  Mr.  Wilson  preach  oftener?  ”  took  things  in 
hand. 

The  request  properly  belonged  to  the  church  to  make.  But 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  Joseph  Snow  was  the  church. 
He  kept  the  records  as  the  clerk  and  called  the  meetings. 

It  was  in  this  period,  when  his  preaching  services  had 
not  been  in  demand  by  Joseph,  that  James  had  for  a  period  of 
six  months  supplied  the  pulpit  of  St.  John’s  and  was  invited 
to  become  its  rector.  Many  of  the  Snow  flock  were  to  be 
found  at  St.  John’s  on  these  Sundays  and  brought  back  further 
word  that  the  young  Irishman  was  a  magnificent  preacher. 
All  of  which  made  him  less  welcome  in  the  Snow  pulpit. 

Thus  the  evening  lectures  continued  to  find  Joseph  in  the 
desk  and  three  weeks  after  the  request  was  made  for  James 
Wilson  to  lecture,  we  find  a  rump  session  of  the  church  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  home  of  Samuel  Proud. 
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A  new  record  book  begins  with  that  meeting.  Blank  pages 
are  left  to  insert  the  previous  records  of  the  church,  but  they 
were  never  acquired.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1832,  when  Deacon 
William  C.  Snow  writes  his  brief  history  of  the  church,  he 
does  not  know  of  their  existence. 

In  the  account  of  the  meeting  at  Samuel  Proud’s  the  ring  of 
the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  felt: 

At  a  conventional  meeting  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  providence  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Revd  Joseph  Snow  .  .  .  We  the  breathren  of  the  said 
church  being  thrown  into  the  greatest  perplexity  by  reason  of  the  great 
difficultys  that  subsist  between  us  and  our  aged  and  Venerable  Pastor,  and 
finding  that  no  business  can  posibly  be  brought  into  the  Church  but  such 
only  as  He  dictates,  and  those  calculated  to  perpetuate  our  troubles,  finding 
all  free  government  in  the  Church  at  an  end  and  fearing  from  the  Steps  he 
appears  to  be  taking,  that  we  shall  finaly  be  brought  by  Him  our  Said  Pastor 
into  a  very  disagreable  situation  unless  we  come  into  His  Views  We  considered 
it  as  highly  necessary  that  we  should  meet  together  to  consult  on  the  means 
of  our  own  safety,  foreseeing  a  dreadfull  storm  agathering  over  our  Heads. 

In  spite  of  the  frequent  capitalizing  in  all  writing  of  the  day, 
the  persistent  capitalizing  of  all  adjectives  and  pronouns  re¬ 
ferring  to  Joseph  would  reveal  something  to  a  psychologist 
about  both  Joseph  and  the  awe  in  which  he  was  held. 

The  meeting  went  on  to  record  that  they  did  not  know  if 
they  had  a  constitution  or  not,  “  as  not  one  of  us  had  ever  seen 
any.”  They  therefore  drew  up  a  bill  of  rights  and  also  “  what 
we  called  articles  of  church  government  .  .  .  this  business 
being  intirely  new  to  every  one  of  us.”  They  then  called  a 
meeting  to  act  officially  upon  the  same. 

One  of  the  matters  which  complicated  the  situation  was  the 
ownership  of  the  meeting-house.  It  would  soon  become  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  Wilson  party  owned  a  majority  of  the  pews— 
representing  by  far  the  majority  of  society  members.  Samuel 
Snow,  Joseph’s  son  and  probably  the  church’s  only  college 
graduate,  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  society  in  January.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  opposed— not  even  including  his  half- 
brother  Joseph  and  Uncle  James.  The  church  members  seemed 
about  evenly  divided  in  numbers,  but  the  church  officers  and 
more  active  leaders  belonged  largely  to  the  Wilson  party. 
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But  Daniel  Abbott’s  deed  naming  Joseph  Snow  one  of  the 
original  trustees  made  up  in  prestige  what  the  minority  lacked 
in  numbers.  This  lawyerless  community  was  well  aware  of 
the  law  of  trespass  and  no  chances  were  taken. 

Brother  Joseph  Fuller  was  just  completing  a  new  house  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  what  is  now  Empire  and  Westminster 
streets.  In  it  he  had  a  large  shop  chamber,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  “  breathren  ”  went  to  act  upon  their  bill  of  rights 
and  articles  of  government  on  the  “25  day  of  April  1793.” 
There  were  seven  items  in  the  bill  of  rights.  The  first  declared 
“  that  the  Members  present  are  the  true,  proper  and  legall 
Church.”  Second,  the  prosperity  of  the  church  has  suffered 
for  want  of  the  “  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  and 
discipline  that  exclusively  belong  to  this  Church  as  a  Congre¬ 
gational  Church.” 

The  rest  of  the  items  deal  with  the  implementing  of  their 
intent  to  take  over  or  at  least  give  form  and  direction  to  the 
government  of  the  church.  The  church  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  “  Beloved  Brothers  Nathaniel  Jacobs,  John  Field,  Joseph 
Martin,  Jonathan  Jenkins,  Joseph  Fuller  and  Thomas  Jones  ” 
(one  short  of  the  apostolic  seven),  were  all  with  the  “ma¬ 
jority.”  Having  been  chosen  by  the  whole  church,  it  had  con¬ 
siderable  standing.  The  meeting  empowered  the  committee  to 
request  Joseph  Snow  to  call  a  meeting  at  Joseph  Fuller’s  and  if 
he  refused,  the  committee  should  call  it.  At  said  meeting  they 
would  first  choose  a  moderator  and  a  clerk,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  they  were  to  “  wait  on  our  Sd  Pastor  ”  and  secure  the 
former  records  “  and  in  case  our  Sd  Pastor  refuses  to  grant 
them  the  use  of  the  old  Records  that  the  clerk  begin  the  New 
records  without  them.”  And  he  did. 

Next  they  adopted  “  Princeples(pals)  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Christ  on  the  West  Side  of  the 
Salt  River  in  providence  under  the  pastoral  Care  of  the  Revd 
Joseph  Snow  agreed  on  at  Said  Meeting.”  By  giving  the  last 
syllable  in  two  forms  (both  written  in  the  same  hand— that  of 
Thomas  Jones)  one  could  take  his  choice.  Certainly  both  the 
historic  princeples  and  the  acting  princepals  were  important  in 
this  chapter  of  the  church’s  history. 
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James  Wilson’s  name  is  not  mentioned  in  these  proceedings, 
but  he  undoubtedly  was  closely  consulted.  The  charge  by 
Joseph  Snow  that  he  was  a  Methodist  was  not  visible  in  his 
conception  of  church  polity  as  drawn  up  in  the  “  Princeples 

The  great  end  and  design  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
in  establishing  His  Church  on  Earth  appears  to  be  the  Glory  of  God  and 
the  Comon  benefitt  of  Fallen,  Lost  &  Sinfull  Men  of  all  descriptions  Tongues 
&  Languages  and  that  there  is  no  Superiority  of  one  Member  above  another, 
either  officer  or  private  Member  In  respect  of  rights,  but  all  are  equal. 

2.  This  Church  is  a  Congregational  Church  and  is  independant  in  Govern¬ 
ment  and  decipline  and  acknowledges  no  Head  or  Superior,  but  Christ 
alone.  .  .  .  Any  Powers  of  office  exercised  in  the  Church  must  be  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Church  and  revokeable  at  pleasure. 

3.  The  Church  has  a  right  and  is  Competent  in  and  of  itself  to  ordain 
and  appoint  its  own  Minister,  Pastor  or  Elder,  Deacon  and  all  other  officers 
.  .  .  and  has  a  right  to  make  null  and  void  such  appointments.  .  .  . 

Here  was  Congregationalism  in  its  purest  form— no  longer 
any  question  of  the  “  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  Way 
it  was  straight  Congregationalism,  or  for  a  short  time  pure 
Independency.  But  shortly  the  word  “  ordain  ”  was  voted  out 
of  Article  Three.  It  was  realized  by  this  group  of  intelligent 
laymen  that  there  were  matters  in  which  the  help  of  the 
churches  was  desirable  even  if  not  mandatory. 

Another  article  deals  with  the  problem  of  civil  government. 

As  on  the  one  Hand  We  reject  all  Worldly  power  and  establishments 
and  think  them  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  Spiritual  King  ¬ 
dom  So  on  the  Other  we  hold  it  our  indispensable  Duty  to  Seek  to  Promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  Civil  Government  under  which  we  Live,  and  to  obey 
its  Laws  So  Long  as  no  Laws  are  enacted  to  bind  our  Consciences. 

The  final  article  dealt  with  open  Communion. 

Their  Table  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Supper  of  our  blessed  Redeemer 
is  open  to  any  person  or  persons  who  are  oderly  and  regular  Christians, 
and  with  whos  Christian  experience  the  Church,  or  those  who  they  may 
appoint  to  Hear  the  Same,  are  Satisfied  with. 

It  was  no  mean  document.  A  note  was  added  saying  it  was 
intended  as  no  new  platform  or  constitution  at  present.  The 
amateurs  and  Wilson,  with  his  Methodist  background,  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  know  the  good  old  words  “Articles  of  Faith  ” 
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and  “  Covenant.”  They  were  better  trained  in  terms  of  civil 
government.  The  “  General  Princeples  (pals)  ”  were  signed  by 
twenty-five  male  members  at  this  meeting,  including  Solomon 
Searle,  Jr.,  and  four  Snows:  Joseph’s  brothers  James  and  Daniel, 
his  son  Joseph,  and  nephew  James,  Jun.  “  Several  Male  Mem¬ 
bers  who  are  in  union  with  us  in  the  above  proceddings  were 
necessarily  absent.” 

In  response  to  their  request  for  the  records  the  pastor  replied 
that  “  he  should  not  do  anything  about  it  ’till  after  the  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Councill.”  There  would  be  much  talk  of  a  “  Coun¬ 
cil  ”  in  the  next  few  months. 

After  fifty  years  history  was  repeating  itself  for  Joseph 
Snow,  except  now  he  was  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.1 2 3 4 5 6 

Early  in  May,  1793,  the  committee  presented  to  the  church 
(Joseph  Snow  and  his  followers  were  not  there)  under  nine 
heads  charges  against  Joseph  Snow;  they  were  “  taken  up 
paragraph  by  paragraph  and  passed  unanimously.”  The  list 
begins  with: 

1.  The  church  Accuse  you  of  refusing  to  baptise  the  Child  of  Mr.  James 
Wilson  when  you  were  requested  to  do  it  by  the  church,  and  the  sd  child 
declared  to  be  a  fitt  Subject,  by  the  church. 

2.  The  Church  accuse  you  of  uncharitibly  charging  them  with  Hypocrisy 
&  disimulation  by  Saying  We  owned  the  Articles  of  the  Church  and  pro¬ 
fessed  ourselves  Congregationalists  when  We  were  in  Heart  Methodists  and 
that  We  only  did  it  to  preserve  to  ourselves  the  property  &C,  &C. 

3.  The  Church  accuse  you  of  bringing  in  new  &  extraordinary  articles 
on  Questions  before  the  Church  Feb.  6  last  and  requiring  the  Consent  of 
each  individual  Member  to  Sd  new  articles  —  thereby  throing  the  church 
into  great  ferment  and  perplexity. 

4.  The  Church  accuse  you  for  refusing  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  the  first  Sabath  in  March  last,  when  you  were  urged 
thereto  by  the  Church. 

5.  Brothers  Nathaniel  Jacobs,  John  Field  and  Joseph  Fuller  accuse  you  of 
Saying  this  church  had  no  constitution  and  afterwards  Saying  the  Church 
had  a  Constitution  on  Record.  .  .  . 

6.  Deacon  John  Field  &  Joseph  Fuller  accuse  you  of  omitting  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Church  on  the  affair  of  a  Brother  when  you  had  promised 
to  Do  it,  thereby  Screening  a  Brother  from  a  tryall  for  the  Sin  of  drunkeness. 
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Articles  Seven  and  Eight  deal  with  his  failure  to  call  a  meeting 
on  request  and  to  give  a  temporary  use  of  the  records  to  them. 
The  final  article: 

9.  The  Church  accuse  you  of  prevarication  in  insisting  at  Sundry  times 
before  the  Church  that  We  had  imbibied  Criminal  Sentiments  and  at  other 
times  before  the  Church  and  from  the  pulpitt  that  there  was  no  difference  of 
sentiments  among  Us  Sufficent  to  Cause  a  disunion  among  the  Church. 

A  great  difference  in  the  two  quarrels  half  a  century  apart 
in  which  Joseph  Snow  had  figured  was  the  plain  speaking  in 
the  second,  prompted,  it  would  seem,  all  the  way  through  by 
a  desire  to  bring  about  concord  and  understanding  rather  than 
to  win  a  battle. 

Article  Five  of  the  accusations  may  well  have  been  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  terms  employed  by  Father  Snow  and  the  committee. 
What  one  meant  by  “  Constitution  ”  the  other  may  have  called 
the  “  Covenant.”  Joseph  may  also  have  forgotten  after  forty- 
eight  years  that  the  church  had  actually  adopted  a  constitution 
in  1745  in  the  form  of  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  1648, 

explaing  only  a  paregraft  or  two  which  is  disputed  by  sum  .  .  .  we  think 
the  power  of  an  oficer  in  the  Church  being  derived  from  the  Church  is 
subordinate  to  the  Church  and  that  all  determinations  in  the  Church  is  to 
be  made  by  a  vote  ...  of  every  male  member  and  that  the  majour  part  of 
the  voters  then  present  being  agreed  determines  the  matter. 

This  “  paregraft  ”  had  been  cleared  up  because  of  the  un¬ 
happy  time  with  the  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton  in  the  1743  separation. 
Recourse  to  it  at  this  time  would  have  furnished  the  correct 
procedure,  but  would  not  have  worked  for  the  comfort  of 
Joseph  Snow. 

The  third  article  is  related  to  what  Joseph  Snow  felt  was 
the  Arminian  heresy.  The  previous  September  he  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  church  unofficially  proposed  changes  in  the 
original  Confession  of  Faith,  Article  3,  to  make  it  more  Cal- 
vinistic,  if  that  were  possible.  The  1 747  article  read,  “  We 
believe  that  god  hath  foreseen,  permitted,  and  unchaingeably 
fore-ordained  whatsoever  corns  to  pass.”  The  proposed  new 
article  would  have  read,  “  We  believe  that  God  hath  foreseen 
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and  permitted  sin;  and  hath  declared  the  end  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  saying,  my  counsell  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my 
pleasure.”  The  change  was  favored,  but  could  not  be  adopted 
at  the  time.  There  was  also  a  question  submitted  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  “Are  you  determined  to  abide  by  our  confession  of  faith 
and  covenant,  and  from  this  day,  by  divine  assistance,  renew- 
edly  engage  to  attend  unto  and  live  according  to  our  solemn 
covenant  engagements?  ”  This  too  was  “  answered  in  the 
affirmative.” 

Success  through  doctrinal  discipline  in  overcoming  the 
young  assistant  must  have  given  Joseph  courage,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  February  he  brings  before  the  church  eight  questions 
which  “  were  so  explained  by  the  Said  Revd  Mr.  Snow  as  to 
make  them  appeare  to  the  Church  both  Odious  &  unscriptural: 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  great  God  is  an  absolute  Sovereign  over  all  His 
Creatures  and  disposes  of  them  all  as  pleases  Him 

2.  and  that  this  God  thro  Jesus  Christ  is  ordering  and  over-ruling  all  the 
affairs  of  His  Church  from  the  begining  to  the  end  of  the  World 

3.  and  that  He  has  a  Just  right  to  Save  Some  Sinners  and  leave  others  to 
perish  as  He  pleases 

4.  And  whether  all  the  Elect  were  not  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation 
of  the  World 

5.  And  whether  this  election  was  Conditional  or  unconditional,  only  con¬ 
sisting  of  all  those  whom  the  Father  hath  given  to  the  Son 

6.  Can  a  Sinner  do  any  good  Works  truly  pleasing  in  the  Sight  of  a  Holy 
God  before  He  is  regenerated 

7.  Is  the  work  of  regeneration  wholly  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  without 
the  help  of  the  Creature 

8.  Can  the  Sheap  the  Father  hath  given  to  the  Son  ever  perish? 

The  unfamiliarity  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  the 
committee  professed  would  lead  to  the  supposition,  well  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  records  of  the  period,  that  theological  contro¬ 
versy  had  been  relatively  quiescent.  These  questions  would 
not  have  disturbed  Father  Snow’s  flock  and  they  would  not 
have  thought  much  about  them  had  they  not  been  made  a  test 
of  whether  you  were  a  Snowite  or  a  Wilsonite. 

William  C.  Snow,  writing  in  1832,  says  of  the  times:  (this 
period)  “  was  to  our  fathers  of  the  most  trying  nature;  this 
heretofore  happy  and  prosperous  church  now  was  to  be  severed 
in  twain.” 
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Joseph  Snow  made  no  reply  to  the  charges  and  on  the  ninth 
of  May,  1793,  he  was  suspended  “  from  all  the  Dutys,  Func¬ 
tions  and  offices  as  Pastor  or  Elder  in  and  over  this  Church.” 

It  was  a  sad  act  performed  by  men  whose  motives  for  the 
most  part  were  high  and  against  a  man  who  felt  he  was  pro¬ 
tecting  the  thing  he  had  labored  to  build  for  fifty  years,  but 
failed  to  realize  that  that  which  endures  must  have  a  succession 
of  leaders. 

In  the  meantime  the  society,  consisting  of  most  of  the  same 
members  who  had  been  taking  the  leadership  in  the  church 
meetings,  was  acting  a  little  more  cautiously  but  none  the  less 
firmly. 

The  question  of  the  rights  in  the  meeting-house  was  a  per¬ 
plexing  one  and  if  agreement  or  compromise  could  settle  it 
they  desired  it.  Indeed  one  is  happily  surprised  that  in  indi¬ 
vidualistic  Rhode  Island  there  was  not  more  love  of  quarreling. 
The  famous  political  feud  between  governors  Samuel  Ward 
and  Stephen  Hopkins  went  on  for  ten  years  (1758-68)  with 
the  intermediaries  always  seeking  to  bring  peace  or  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  two.  The  same  temper  runs  through  this 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  church  on  the  west  side  of  the  Salt 
River. 

The  society  (still  the  Congregational)  on  May  20,  1793, 
“  Voted  and  resolved  that  the  Rev.  James  Wilson  be  Requested 
to  Preach  for  this  Society  one  year  more  to  Commence  on  the 
17  th  Day  of  July  next  ensuing  ...” 

In  his  answer  Mr.  Wilson  on  June  1 7th  reported  through  the 
committee  that  “  he  had  some  trials  about  continuing  with  this 
people.  .  .  .  But  Nevertheless  in  Hopes  of  these  Difficulties 
subsiding,  and  from  the  great  Esteem  He  bore  this  People, 
He  Gave  his  answer  in  the  Affirmative.”  The  difficulties  seem 
to  have  arisen  through  his  joint  tenure  with  Rev.  Joseph  Snow, 
who  although  he  “  had  repeatedly  Declared  he  grew  Old  and 
Infirm,  and  wished  a  Colleague,”  nevertheless  objected  to 
giving  up  his  “  improvement  of  the  Meeting,”  either  in  the 
forenoon  or  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  been  asked  to 
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be  the  assistant.  At  the  same  meeting  a  committee  was  “  raised 
to  wait  on  Joseph  Snow  to  know  how  he  will  agree  that  this 
Meeting  House  Shall  be  improved  on  the  Sabbath  Days  by  the 
Majority  and  Minority  of  this  Society  and  to  report  his  terms.” 

The  reply  Father  Snow  gave  was  that  he  would  take  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  and  James  Wilson  could  have  it  the  rest  of 
the  time,  except  the  usual  hours  of  holding  public  worship. 
This  led  the  society  to  draw  up  charges  and  demand  Joseph’s 
presence  at  a  meeting  on  June  24.  The  document  read  in  part: 


Report,  Signed  June  20th  1793.  by, 


Nathaniel  Jacobs, 
Joseph  Fuller, 
Elijah  Bacon, 
Zepheniah  Brown, 


Committee 


Voted  &  Resolved  that  Messrs  Bena.  Gladding,  Lewis  Peck  &  Sami  Proud 
be  a  Committee  to  Inform  the  Said  Mr.  Snow  by  furnishing  Him  with  a 
Copy  of  this  Vote,  that  this  Society  are  desirous  that  He  meet  them  at  this 
meeting  Hour  on  the  24th  of  this  instant  June,  then  and  thereto  give  this 
Society  Satisfaction  in  the  aforgoing  Matters  of  difficulty,  and  to  enter  on 
the  healing  of  them  in  an  explicit  and  effectual  manner  Or  this  Society  will 
then  proceed  and  dismiss  Him  from  His  office  as  Pastor  or  Elder  over  this 
Society- 

Voted  unanimously— a  true  Copy  from  the  minits.  Attest 

Thos  Jones  clerk 


Joseph  did  not  come  to  the  meeting  and  the  society  asked 
itself  some  questions  and  gave  itself  some  answers: 

Quesn,  is  the  Reply’s  made  by  our  Said  Pastor  to  the  Articles  and  Charges 
now  read,  satisfactory  to  this  Society?  it  passed  in  Negative,  Whereon  it  is, 
Voted  &  Resolved,  that  our  Said  Pastor  the  Revd  Joseph  Snow  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  Dismissed  from  His  Office  as  Pastor  &  Elder  in  and  over  this  Society, 
from  and  after  the  17th  Day  of  July  next  ensuing  at  which  Time,  our  mutual 
Agreement  for  the  Support  of  our  Said  Pastor,  and  the  Revd  James  Wilson 
Expires, 

Voted,  Unanimously, 

a  true  Copy  from  ye  minits 
Attest  Thos.  Jones  elk 


This  had  a  sobering  effect  on  the  old  man  or  perhaps  on 
Margaret  Proctor  Snow  and  on  July  first  he  agreed  that  the 
“  Time  be  divided  on  the  Sabbath  Days,”  and  accordingly 
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was  offered  his  choice,  “  so  long  and  as  often  as  he  shall  be 
able  and  Disposed  to  Preach  in  it  himself  ”  .  .  .  “  not  how¬ 
ever  To  be  excluded  from  procuring  any  Minister  to  supply 
his  Place  Occasionally  for  the  Time  being  that  he  may  think 
proper.”  Rev.  Mr.  Snow  chose  “  as  his  part  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  Meeting  House  ”  from  “  2  oc.  P.M.  to  5  oc. 
P.M.”— and  “agreeing  that  this  Society  may  improve  it  the 
other  part  of  the  Day  as  we  think  proper.”  This  was  wholly 
agreeable  to  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  also,  and  so  voted. 

Joseph  now  wrote  a  letter  to  James  Wilson  under  date  of 
July  14.  Only  a  part  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  damaged  diaries 
of  Stephen  S.  Wardwell: 

Mr.  James  Wilson— Sir 

The  year  for  which  you  was  angaged  as  an  assistant  to  me  expires  on  the 
17  of  this  month.  Our  sentiment  being  offered  to  each  other  and  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  reconciliation  taking  place  I  believe  you  will  readily  acknowledge 
is  a  sufficient  objection  to  our  continuing  together  any  longer,  as  doctrines 
differing.  ...  I  have  therefore  thought  proper  to  give  you  this  official 
notice  so  that  no  disorder  or  emberrasment  might  ensue.  .  .  . 

The  society  further  cast  off  their  senior  pastor  on  July  17, 
1793,  by  voting  to  pay  with  the  beginning  of  this  new  year 
only  the  salary  of  James  Wilson.  The  “  Major  part  ”  is  now 
thinking  of  itself  under  James  Wilson  as  separate  from  the 
minority  under  Joseph  Snow,  each  of  them  using  the  same 
meeting-house,  but  not  yet  raising  the  final  question  as  to 
which  group  it  belongs.  As  a  separate  organization  they  now 
feel  they  must  hold  both  morning  and  afternoon  services  and 
they  vote: 

As  this  Society  in  consequence  of  the  new  arrangement  of  the  use  of 
the  Meeting  House  will  be  Destitute  of  a  Place  to  hold  Divine  Service  on 
the  Afternoons  of  the  Sabbaths  that  Jms.  Hammon,  Sami.  Proud  &  James 
Snow  Jr.  be  a  committee  to  put  the  new  House  of  Deacon  Joseph  Fuller 
in  Convenient  Repair  for  said  Purpose  at  the  Expense  of  this  Society. 

The  church  in  the  meantime  had  gone  on  record  as  unfavor¬ 
able  to  a  “  Councill  ”  until  first  the  two  parts  of  the  church 
had  met  to  seek  to  settle  their  grievances  among  themselves. 
Such  a  meeting  Joseph  Snow  had  refused  to  call.  Finally,  on 
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July  nineteenth,  new  articles  of  faith  and  a  covenant  were  pre¬ 
sented  and,  with  some  changes,  adopted.  This  was  celebrated 
for  some  years  as  the  founding  date  of  the  reorganized  church. 

The  articles  were  not  too  new  and  for  the  most  part  adhered 
to  those  of  1747,  a  copy  of  which  must  have  been  secured  in  the 
meantime.  There  is  such  a  copy  in  the  archives  of  the  church, 
with  Article  Three  changed  to  give  God  the  right  to  foresee 
and  permit  sin.  Possibly  Margaret  thought  best  to  copy  it  off 
for  the  brethren  of  the  majority.  Still  fewer  changes  were 
made  in  the  covenant,  indicating  that  this  was  publicly  read 
and  loved.  The  word  “  grace  ”  (that  “  shining  word  ”  as  Dr. 
James  Moffatt  called  it)  is  used  more  frequently,  such  as  the 
“  doctrines  of  grace  ”  rather  than  “  doktrins  of  the  gospel.” 
Holy  Ghost  is  substituted  for  God  in  two  places  and  God  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  another.  The  major  change  in  the  covenant 
is  in  Article  Five.  The  Snow  version  read,  “  We  will  oppose 
all  sin  in  our  selves  and  others  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  all  carnal 
mirth  or  recreation,  chambering,  and  wantonness,  idleness, 
sensuality  and  all  other  sins  forbiden  in  the  holy  scriptures 
renouncing  the  devel  the  world  and  the  flesh  and  all  apearence 
of  evel  for  christ  sake.”  The  version  of  1793,  “We  purpose 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  oppose  all  Sin  and  errors 
Forbidden  in  the  Scriptures  both  in  ourselves  and  others.” 

In  the  Confession  of  Faith  there  was  a  definite  tendency  to 
shorten  theological  phrases.  God’s  “  Being,  Wisdom,  Power, 
Holyness,  Justice,  Goodness  and  Truth  ”  becomes  simply 
God’s  “  attributes.”  The  section  on  the  Trinity  is  much  more 
straightforward  and  less  mathematical.  Disputed  Article 
Three  on  God  and  evil  is  kept  as  in  the  original,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tion.  To  “  we  believe  that  God  hath  foreseen  and  permitted 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass  ”  is  added,  “  and  is  the  Author  of 
all  the  good  and  will  punish  all  sin.”  It  puts  sin  into  the  article 
as  Joseph  Snow  wanted,  but  refuses  to  imply  that  God  is  its 
author. 

Several  of  the  articles  are  softened  from  the  harshness  of 
Gilbert  Tennent’s  preaching;  “  liable  to  Eternal  torments  in 
hell  ”  is  omitted.  For  the  article  that  said  “  god  hath  not  Left 
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all  mankind  to  perish  Etemaly,  but  of  the  Riches  of  Free  Grace 
Elected  some  to  everlasting  Life  ”  there  is  simply  substituted 
John  3:16.  His  “  redeeming  love  ”  is  put  in  place  of  “  His 
Doing,  Dying,  Rising  and  Reigning  Love.”  The  scriptures 
are  not  called  the  “  word  of  God  ”  but  “  the  only  rule  of 
Faith  and  Practice.”  “  Two  outward  seals  of  the  covenant  ” 
(baptism  and  communion)  is  changed  to  “  two  special  signs.” 

The  last  article  (12)  adds  rather  than  subtracts.  For  “the 
communion  of  Saints  and  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  and  Life 
Everlasting  ”  it  reads,  “  The  Communion  of  All  Saints,  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Body  and  a  day  of  Judgment  and  a  State 
of  Rewards  and  Punishments.” 

Twenty-four  males  and  eleven  females  signed  the  new  ar¬ 
ticles  and  covenant  on  July  19.  They  included  not  only  the 
younger  leaders  of  the  church,  but  many  who  had  been  with 
the  company  almost  from  the  beginning.  Nathaniel  Jacobs 
and  Daniel  Branch  had  both  joined  on  February  2 1,  1747,  right 
after  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Snow.  Faithful  Barzillai  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Thomas  Dexter  of  the  original  eleven  seem  to  have 
remained  with  their  friend  of  the  years  and  did  not  sign.  They 
both  died  in  1796.  Another  faithful  follower  of  the  ancient 
shepherd  was  “  Gad  a  servant.” 

Among  those  who  signed  the  new  covenant  were  Deacon 
John  Field  and  James  Martin,  both  of  whom  would  die  in 
1794,  Solomon  Searl,  the  son  of  a  faithful  father  who  had  died 
just  before  the  Revolution,  and  Father  Snow’s  own  son  Joseph. 
The  heartaches  that  must  have  been  experienced  by  those  who 
stayed  and  those  who  went  were  greater  than  the  bitterness 
that  inhabited  a  few. 

The  next  week  James  and  Mary  Wilson,  upon  subscribing 
to  the  articles  of  faith  and  the  covenant,  were  admitted  as 
members.  It  is  the  first  time  that  their  names  appear  as  directly 
active  in  the  major  group.  James  must  have  lent  his  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  framing  of  the  many  documents  which 
had  been  drawn  up  in  the  past  three  months.  It  may  well  be 
that  Enos  Hitchcock  was  also  consulted.  The  work  was  too 
well  done  not  to  admit  some  expert  guidance  along  the  way. 
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We  now  find  the  majority  willing  to  agree  to  a  council. 
Their  action  in  dismissing  Joseph  Snow  frightened  them  in 
its  daring— almost  like  voting  to  remove  the  Great  Bridge  or 
Weybosset  Street  itself  or  to  sell  Abbott  Parade.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  in  late  August  and  early  September  make  three  proposals 
to  him  for  a  council,  none  of  which  is  satisfactory. 

On  September  sixth  the  church  “  formerly  under  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Care  of  the  Revd  Joh  Snow  ”  instructs  its  committee  to 
meet  with  Joseph  Snow  and  the  minority  committee  and  secure 
a  direct  answer  concerning  the  council  and  to  exchange  writ¬ 
ten  “  heads  of  difficulties.”  The  church  then  gave  its  com¬ 
mittee  another  vote  to  keep  up  its  sleeve  which  could  be  used 
in  case  the  minority  refused  an  answer  to  the  holding  of  a 
council;  if  they  accepted  the  council,  the  vote  was  to  be  null 
and  void.  The  purpose  was  “  to  prevent  further  procrastina¬ 
tion  of  a  business  allready  too  long  delay d  ”  and  the  vote  read: 

The  Standing  Committee  or  a  Majority  of  them  are  hereby  directed  to 
inform  the  Revd  Josh  Snow  our  late  pastor  that  we  have  as  we  concieve 
taken  every  prudent  &  Christian  measure  to  settle  the  many  &  great  difficulties 
that  subsist  betwixt  us;  all  which  measures  have  proved  abortive,  that  we 
now  give  over  any  further  efforts,  &  determine  to  proceed  to  procure  a 
person  that  we  judge  qualified  to  officiate  as  a  Pastor  over  us,  as  soon  as 
may  be  convenient— that  we  submit  this  our  conduct  to  all  unbiased  Christian 
people,  but  shall  ask  the  leave  of  none,  supposing  ourselves  herein  accountable 
to  God  alone;  &  that  this  Church  hold  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  assist  our 
former  Pastor,  the  said  Mr.  Snow  towards  his  support  as  long  as  he  lives 
should  he  need  our  assistance— attest— Joh  Fuller,  Clerk. 

The  meeting  with  Joseph  Snow  was  held  and  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  minority  were  present.  Joseph  did  all  the 
talking.  In  response  to  the  request  for  a  “  Mutual  Council  ” 
with  the  idea  that  each  party  would  choose  three  churches  to 
be  represented  by  pastor  and  messenger,  Joseph  declared  a 
mutual  council  to  be  one  in  which  each  agrees  to  all  the 
churches  summoned.  The  committee  gave  in  to  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  mutual  council,  agreeing  to  choose  eight  churches 
mutually  satisfactory,  six  of  which  should  form  a  quorum. 
Joseph  rejected  one  of  theirs— we  guess  Enos  Hitchcock’s— 
perhaps  rightly,  as  there  might  be  a  little  imagined  or  real  glee 
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in  seeing  the  old  fellow  the  victim  of  the  medicine  he  had  ad¬ 
ministered  to  Josiah  Cotton  fifty  years  before.  The  committee 
then  presented  the  heads  of  the  difficulties  which  they  had 
drawn  up.  Joseph  had  not  committed  anything  to  writing. 
The  committee  presented  four: 


1.  As  ...  it  appeared  that  the  difficulties  which  have  subsisted  between  the 
Major  &  the  Minor  parts  of  this  Chh  were  founded  in  different  apprehensions 
respecting  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Jas  Wilson  as  a  public  Teacher,  we  will 
therefore  First  submit  the  doctrines  he  teaches  to  the  Council  to  result  upon. 

2.  We  will  submit  the  Accusations  against  the  Revd  Mr.  Snow,  upon  which 
we  have  suspended  him.  (The  nine  articles  above,  pp.  50,  51.) 

3.  We  will  submit  to  them,  his  Conduct  disregarding  the  above  mentioned 
suspension,  by  proceeding  to  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  the  Minority 
of  the  Church. 

4.  And  Lastly  we  will  lay  before  the  Council  his  treatment  of  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  in  refusing  him  a  copy  of  the  accusations  against  his  preaching 
altho  requested  by  letter. 


With  the  council  agreed  upon,  Father  Snow  now  declined 
to  allow  the  first  article  to  be  presented  to  the  council,  as  it 
“  concerned  his  conscience.” 

From  the  record  at  this  point  it  appears  that  Joseph  had 
already  had  an  “  Exparta  Council  ”  in  which  the  majority  did 
not  join.  Now  the  committee  reminded  him  that  this  Ex  Parte 
Council  had  declared  that  the  “  difficulties  originated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  apprehensions  of  Mr.  Jas  Wilson’s  improvement 
amongst  us.” 

Here  the  business  was  brought  to  a  full  stop.  .  .  .  He  observed  that  his  was 
a  Calvinist  Chh  and  that  ours  was  Arminian  &  that  he  was  willing  to  allow 
us  liberty  of  Consciense  &  wished  to  have  the  same  liberty  himself.  We 
observed  that  we  were  not  Arminians  that  we  disclaimd  any  Sect  &  were 
willing  to  submit  all  our  oppinions  to  a  Wise  &  Candid  Council.  But  all 
further  efforts  were  in  vain.  Your  Committee  here  observe  that  they  were 
determined  to  take  every  objection  to  a  Council  out  of  the  said  Mr.  Snows 
way  if  possible  but  that  this  Article  we  could  not  give  up,  as  it  was  considered 
by  the  Chh  &  by  us  your  Committee  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  other 
difficulties. 

Your  Committee  then  presented  the  Rev’d  Mr.  Snow  with  the  Second 
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Vote  of  this  Chh  .  .  .  and  left  him  a  Copy— which  we  your  Committee 
Considered  as  this  Chh  taking  leave  of  the  said  Mr.  Snow  their  former 
Pastor  in  a  formal  &  Solemn  Manner. 

Benjamin  Hoppin,  Joseph  Fuller 
Thomas  Jones,  Samuel  Proud  Standing  Committee 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  the  road  of  possible  reconciliation 
and  with  the  presentation  of  the  above  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Friday  evening  Sep’t  13th,  1793,  “  the  Chh  once 
under  the  Care  of  the  Revd  Joh  Snow  voted  unanimously  that 
the  Revd  James  Wilson  be  &  he  is  hereby  called  to  the  Pastoral 
Care  &  Charge  of  this  Chh  &  that  the  standing  Committee  wait 
on  him,  with  a  copy  of  this  Vote,  Confer  with  him  &  get  his 
Answer  as  Soon  as  Convenient.” 

Had  it  been  thirty  years  later  Joseph  Snow  would  probably 
have  won  on  the  basis  of  his  Calvinism,  which  had  also  tri¬ 
umphed  for  him  fifty  years  before.  But  the  1790’s  were  de¬ 
lightfully  cool  theologically.  The  lines  of  sectarianism  had 
not  yet  become  formed,  and  there  were  no  itinerants  to  whoop 
it  up  over  hair-splitting  distinctions.  The  majority  were  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  church  and  saw  in  James  Wilson  a  young  leader 
who  could  do  for  it  what  Joseph  Snow  had  done  in  his  best 
years.  The  minority  were  loyal  to  their  aged  pastor  rather 
than  to  his  New  Light  Calvinism.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  laity  of 
either  party  cared  much  about  the  theological  issues  at  stake. 

Three  days  after  the  church  issued  the  call  to  James  Wilson, 
the  society  concurred  and  voted  to  pay  to  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  church  “  the  sum  of  four  hundred  Dollars  for 
the  Support  (annually)  of  the  Revd  Mr.  Wilson  during  his 
Continuance  in  office  in  this  Society  as  also  the  Use  of  the 
Parsonage  House.” 

The  “  Parsonage  House  ”  was  coming  along  and  at  this 
September  sixteenth  meeting  “  the  subscription  to  Compleat 
the  Lower  Part  was  opened  and  a  Number  of  Members 
Subscribed.” 

James  Wilson  replied  to  the  society’s  communication  be¬ 
fore  that  of  the  church.  There  was  a  little  business  matter 
which  needed  clearing  up.  The  letter  is  written  in  a  splendid 
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hand  and  is  addressed  to  the  society’s  committee,  Captain 
Zephaniah  Brown,  Colonel  John  Mathewson  and  Captain 
Lewis  Peck: 

Prove.  Septemr.  18th.  1793 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee 

Having  receivd  from  you  the  votes  of  the  16th.  Ins1, 
of  the  Congregational  Society  to  which  you  belong,  concuring  with  a  similar 
vote  of  the  Church  who  compose  a  part  of  that  Society,  calling  me  to  the 
Charge  &  pastoral  care  of  them. 

I  therefore  hereby,  inform  you,  &  through  you  inform  the  Society,  that 
I  consider  sd.  votes  highly  honourable  to  me,  &  as  confering  on  me  a  great 
obligation,  at  the  same  time  that  I  feel  my  insufficiency  to  discharge  so 
important  a  trust,  yet  confiding  in  the  Almighty,  should  feel  myself  at  full 
liberty  to  accept  your  call,  were  it  not  for  some  embarrassing  circumstances, 
which  render  it  difficult;  arising  from  a  failure  of  the  last  years  arrangements. 

When  I  relinquish’d  the  school  at  the  closse  of  the  first  year,  it  was  with 
reluctance,  as  I  foresaw  it  must  unavoidably  either  entangle  me,  or  else  have 
cast  a  burden  on  the  Society;  however  at  their  desire  I  done  it,  being  led  to 
understand  that  they  judged  themselves  compitent  to  allow  me  one  hundred 
Dollars,  in  place  of  the  School,  but  I  have  never  at  the  utmost  recievd  above 
fifty  thereof;  which  togather  with  a  defficiency  in  the  last  years  subscription 
causes  a  considerable  derangement  in  my  affairs.  Had  I  not  felt  myself 
in  this  bewildering  predicament  I  should  never  have  troubled  the  Society 
with  this  matter,  &  should  they  find  themselves  compitent  to  rectify  about 
Sixty  Dollars  of  the  above  difficiencies,  of  the  last  years  engagements,  without 
interfering  with  the  arrangements  for  the  present  year,  it  will  enable  me  to 
accept  without  embarrassment,  of  that  Call  wherewith  they  have  honoured 
me  and  am 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee 

Your  humble  &  much  obliged  Servh 

in  the  Gospel 

James  Wilson 


The  society  readily  agreed  to  pay  £  1 8  on  back  obligations 
and  on  September  25  James  writes  to  the  church  accepting  the 
call  “  depending  on  the  Lord’s  all  Sufficiency,  to  aid  me  thro 
your  prayers:  I  do  with  a  willing  mind,  chearfully  accept 
your  call  &  am  Beloved  Bretheren  Your  Servk  in  the  Gospel 
for  Christ’s  sake.” 
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With  James  Wilson’s  acceptance  of  the  call  of  the  Beneficent 
Church  and  Society  to  the  “  Charge  and  pastoral  care  of 
them  ”  the  church  immediately  proceeded  to  direct  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  to 

call  upon  such  Pastors  &  Chhs  in  regular  Congreg1  Standing  as  they  may 
Judge  proper  to  assist  us  in  a  Council  of  Ordination  &c  on  Wednesday  16th 
of  October  next  ensuing,  &  that  they  take  prudent  measure  in  conjunction 
with  the  Committee  of  this  Society  for  the  accomodation  of  said  Council. 

The  call  of  the  Ordination  Council  was  a  red  flag  to  Joseph 
Snow,  who  with  his  advisers  must  have  felt  up  to  this  time 
that  the  majority  would  never  push  through  their  intentions. 
Immediately  he  called  a  council  of  his  own  which  arrived  in 
town  Sunday,  October  13,  three  days  ahead  of  the  Ordination 
Council.  The  Snow  council  through  Mr.  Day  (possibly  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Day  of  Connecticut  whose  son  of  the  same  name 
became  president  of  Yale)  and  Deacon  Stanley  waited  on  the 
Committee  of  the  Majority 

to  acquaint  them  that  the  council,  convened  at  the  dwelling  house  of 
Mr.  Snow  by  letters  missive  from  him  and  that  part  of  the  Chh  which 
adheres  to  him,  will  proceed  to  business  at  9  oclock  tomorrow  morning 
when  they  may  have  opportunity  of  hearing  the  matters  which  Mr.  Snow 
shall  lay  before  the  Council  and  to  exhibit  such  light,  as  well  as  make  such 
communications  to  us,  as  they  shall  think  proper.  Attest  Nathaniel  Gammons, 
Scribe. 

The  reply  contained  these  words: 

We  are  to  inform  you  that  having  our  attention  taken  up  with  the  present 
important  concerns  of  our  Chh.  and  being  otherways  very  much  Engaged 
We  judge  it  inexpediant  to  comply  with  your  Request.  Nevertheless  We 
beg  you  to  believe  that  We  are  Gentlemen,  With  great  respect,  Your  Friends 
and  obed.  Servents  Joseph  Fuller  Clerk 

Not  too  obedient! 
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On  Monday  an  exceedingly  polite  note  from  Joseph  Snow 
himself  asked  that  the  two  councils  might  merge  into  a  mutual 
council. 

To  this  the  Committee  replied: 

We  inform  you  that  we  will  lay  the  Contents  of  your  said  Note  before 
the  Chh  who  meet  tomorrow  evening  and  Will  give  you  their  answer 
imediately  after  the  ordenation  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Wilson  is  over.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  give  you  yourself  Sir,  official  information  that  our 
Council  will  Set  at  the  House  of  our  Brother  Th  Jones  tomorrow  morning 
at  nine  oclock  and  that  our  Council  will  be  ready  to  hear  you  at  that  hour 
on  any  Objection  that  you  may  have  against  the  said  ordination. 

How  rumor  and  counter-rumor  must  have  flown  up  and 
down  Weybosset  Street!  A  church  council  came  to  town 
hardly  once  a  decade  and  here  were  two  councils  meeting  at 
once— one  at  the  home  of  Joseph  Snow  on  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  School  House  Lane  (Weybosset  and  Mathewson)  and  the 
other  at  Thomas  Jones’s  house  near  the  Great  Bridge!  The 
entertainment  of  council  guests  is  always  noteworthy,  but 
now  it  was  up  to  each  party  to  see  that  his  council  was  espe¬ 
cially  well  fed  and  housed  and  that  the  best  stimulants  were 
brought  from  the  dusty  corners  of  the  cellars.  It  cost  the 
society  £22/11/7  for  the  ordination!  That  was  high  enter¬ 
taining  for  those  days. 

Tuesday  night  both  councils  were  in  town  and  everyone 
invited  had  come.  There  were  Rev.  Gad  Hitchcock  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  cousin  of  Enos  on  the  hill;  Dr.  Feres  Forbes  of  Raynham; 
Enos  Hitchcock,  who  was  particularly  proud  of  his  church’s 
invitation,  for  it  was  the  first  official  approach  on  the  part  of 
the  daughter  church  since  Deacon  Joseph  Snow’s  votes  of 
censure  against  Josiah  Cotton.  It  justified  Enos’  leadership  in 
securing  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  the  revocation  of  the 
ban  of  “ ex-communication”  against  the  members  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  church.  The  mother  church  now  chose  the  best  they  had  as 
delegates:  Deacon  Nightingale  from  the  new  and  great  house 
on  Benefit  Street  and  Dr.  Ephraim  Bowen,  who  would  be  gov¬ 
ernor.  From  Bridgewater  came  Rev.  Zedekiah  Sanger  and  Rev. 
John  Reed.  It  must  have  been  a  blow  for  Joseph  to  have  Bridge- 
water  represented  on  the  rival  council.  He  had  gone  there, 
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his  ancestral  town,  in  1 749  to  enquire  if  their  new  church  was 
“  fitly  framed  together  and  built  up  a  spiritual  house  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostels  and  profits.”  The  Bristol  church 
sent  its  pastor,  Rev.  Henry  White  (Wight) .  The  lay  delegates, 
in  addition  to  those  from  the  Benevolent  Church,  were  Samuel 
Dean,  Esq.,  Dr.  Samuel  Shaw,  Captain  Isaac  Lozell,  Nathan 
Willis,  Timothy  Read,  Jeremiah  Fennery,  William  Morrow, 
Deacon  Humphrey,  and  Edward  Bosworth. 

Six  churches  were  thus  represented.  We  do  not  know  what 
churches  constituted  the  Snow  council,  but  suspect  that  the 
absence  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Rehoboth  (Newman) 
at  the  Wilson  council  might  indicate  its  inclusion  in  the  other 
group.  Two  years  before  the  Rehoboth  churchmen  had  en¬ 
countered  a  similar  threat  of  losing  their  meeting-house  to  the 
Baptists,  who  had  greatly  increased  in  strength  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  James  Sheldin,  who  went  from  Beneficent  to  become 
a  Rehoboth  Baptist  preacher,  may  have  helped  them  out.  The 
Baptists  objected  to  supporting  the  Congregational  parson  and 
finally  when  Rev.  John  Ellis,  the  encumbent  of  the  standing 
order,  asked  the  town  for  his  salary,  the  precinct  discharged 
him  as  the  minister.  It  was  something  which  it  had  no  right  to 
do  under  Massachusetts  law,  as  he  had  been  installed  by  a 
council.  When  Congregational  Parson  Ellis  continued  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  pulpit  the  people  of  the  Baptist  persuasion  rose  up 
led  by  their  ministers,  “  who  had  rushed  from  the  plow  to  the 
pulpit  and  ‘  with  scarcely  enough  learning  to  read  their  texts  ’ 
had  come  out  openly  against  an  educated  ministry,  declaiming 
against  ‘  dictionary  learning,’  black  coats,  fat  salaries  and  hire¬ 
ling  priests.”1  Thus  arose  the  “  Long  Meeting  ”  described  by 
Rev.  Frank  Crook  in  his  anniversary  address  at  the  tercente¬ 
nary  of  Newman  Congregational  Church  in  1943. 

For  two  whole  weeks,  services  of  the  most  disorderly  sort  were  conducted 
in  this  church  day  and  night,  without  a  stop,  in  order  that  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
legal  minister,  should  not  be  able  to  enter  his  own  pulpit. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  precinct  Sept.  26,  1791,  it  was  voted  “that  the  door¬ 
keeper  be  directed  by  this  precinct,  not  to  open  the  doors  of  the  meeting 
house  in  said  precinct,  after  October  17,  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  except 
for  public  town  meetings,  or  funeral  occasion  by  request  of  the  committee 
hereafter  to  be  chosen  to  supply  the  desk  (pulpit)  in  said  house.” 
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The  committee  was  chosen  and  they  were  not  of  the  Congregational 
persuasion.  The  committee  of  three  were  all  Baptists.  Baptist  ministers  were 
invited  to  supply  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Ellis  would  be  on  hand  to  preach,  but 
find  the  pulpit  blocked  by  two  or  more  husky  gentlemen,  who  would 
refuse  him  permission  to  mount  the  pulpit  stairs.  Those  who  forcibly  ejected 
Mr.  Ellis  were  later  heavily  fined  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Ellis  and  his  society,  being  now  convinced  that  the  object  of  the 
precinct  was  to  introduce  and  establish  a  Baptist  denomination,  and  wholly 
shut  them  out  of  the  meeting  house,  repaired  to  Mr.  Ellis’  house,  and  were 
compelled  to  worship  in  private  houses. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  the  General  Court  recognized  the  legal 
rights  of  the  church  to  the  meeting  house,  and  made  possible  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Society  of  Rehoboth,  which  later  was  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  Congregational  Society  of  Seekonk. 

As  a  result  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  with  state  lines 
redrawn,  we  have  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  Rhode  Island 
Congregational  church  with  a  society  incorporated  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  functioning  under  its  laws. 

The  situation  at  Providence  could  easily  have  been  pictured 
as  another  attempt  at  stealing  a  meeting-house  not  by  the 
Baptists  but,  according  to  Joseph  Snow,  by  the  Methodists. 

Other  churches  in  the  Snow  conclave  may  have  been  some 
of  the  New  Light  churches  of  Windham  County  which  had 
played  such  a  part  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Snow  in  1747. 
For  old  times’  sake  they  would  now  come  to  his  rescue.  The 
only  names  we  have  from  the  Snow  council  are  Mr.  Day, 
Deacon  Stanley,  and  Nathaniel  Gammons.2  Isaac  Backus,  life¬ 
long  friend  and  New  Light  convert  of  Joseph,  may  well  have 
been  near  at  hand.  In  his  History  of  the  Baptists  he  gives 
Joseph’s  side  of  the  dispute: 

And  as  Mr.  Snow  was  advanced  in  years,  and  a  young  minister  arrived 
there  from  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1791,  he  was  called  to  assist  him  in 
preaching  for  two  years.  But  in  that  time  he  drew  off  the  majority  of  the 
church  and  congregation  from  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  grace,  to  the  way 
of  confounding  works  and  grace  together.  And  as  Mr.  Snow  tried  to  get 
him  dismissed  from  them,  a  majority  of  the  church  drew  up  a  number  of 
accusations  against  Mr.  Snow,  and  attempted  to  silence  him  from  preaching. 
But  he  and  his  brethren  called  a  council,  who  fully  cleared  him  from  those 
accusations.  And  as  said  teacher  was  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  he  could 
not  have  a  legal  right  to  the  property  of  that  Congregational  society; 
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therefore  he  changed  his  name  to  that  of  Congregational;  and  a  majority  of 
the  church  sent  to  four  churches  in  the  Massachusetts,  and  to  two  in  the 
State  of  Rhode-Island,  for  assistance  in  ordaining  said  minister  in  their 
church.  Upon  which  Mr.  Snow,  and  many  of  his  brethren,  sent  for  another 
council,  to  meet  at  the  same  time;  and  they  advised  Mr.  Snow,  and  those 
who  held  with  him,  to  persevere  in  their  former  faith  and  conduct,  and 
to  withdraw  their  hand  of  fellowship  from  all  their  brethren  who  had  gone 
off  from  the  same,  and  refused  to  return.  And  this  advice  was  taken,  and 
Mr.  Snow  and  those  who  held  with  him  warned  the  other  council  not  to 
ordain  the  young  minister  in  their  meeting-house.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this, 
they  went  into  said  house,  on  October  17,  1793,  and  ordained  him  as  a 
colleague  pastor,  in  that  church.  A  number  of  that  part  of  the  church  who 
were  so  resolute  for  the  young  minister,  were  Baptists,  who  had  communed 
with  others  who  were  only  sprinkled  in  infancy.  But  as  they  could  then 
dispense  with  one  plain  law  of  Christ,  so  they  now  could  with  another,  in 
the  manner  above  described.  And  in  the  summer  of  1794,  Mr.  Snow  and  his 
brethren  were  entirely  shut  out  of  their  meeting-house,  because  they  would 
not  join  with  a  minister  whom  they  viewed  as  one  who  perverted  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  Gal.  1:  7. 

The  Wilson  council  convened  at  nine  o’clock  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  and  chose  Rev.  Gad  Hitchcock  as  moderator, 
and  Rev.  John  Reed  as  scribe.  The  council’s  wisdom  justified 
its  gathering.  It  immediately  voted  to  hear  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Snow  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Wilson: 

.  .  .  And  that  the  Rev’d  Mr.  Snow  be  allowed  the  aid  of  his  son  to  stait  the 
objections  and  to  throw  such  light  on  them  as  is  in  his  power  .  .  .  also  that 
Mr.  Wilson  be  allowed  to  be  present  if  he  desires. 

The  son  was  Samuel,  graduate  of  Rhode  Island  College,  and 
one  of  the  capable  men  of  the  town  who  would  become  promi¬ 
nent  in  trade  and  international  affairs. 

Five  objections  were  stated.  Four  of  them  dealt  with  the 
behavior  of  the  majority  in  failing  to  call  a  mutual  council,  in 
setting  up  a  new  constitution,  suspending  their  pastor  without 
a  hearing,  and  taking  “  all  these  steps  without  ever  dismissing 
me  from  the  Pastoral  charge  which  I  hold  over  them.”  Whether 
by  the  last  Joseph  meant  that  suspension  was  not  dismissal  or 
whether  he  did  not  recognize  the  legality  of  the  suspension  is 
not  clear.  Only  the  fourth  article  referred  to  James  Wilson: 

.  .  .  their  unreasonably  and  unconstitutional  steps  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
forward  a  person  to  be  ordained  over  them  (altho  he  positively  declared 
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before  them  that  he  could  not  in  Consiance  subscribe  to  the  articles  which 
they  professed  to  believe)  whilst  remaining  members  of  our  Church  &  Under 
an  Admonition. 

That  was  a  long  and  memorable  day,  for  the  discussion  of 
the  five  articles  consumed  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

After  the  councils  separated  that  night  the  Wilson  group 
voted: 

That  the  Council  having  duly  weighed  the  above  objections  .  .  .  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  &  so  important 
as  that  they  ought  to  prevent  the  proposed  ordination  should  the  candidate 
on  due  examination  be  found  properly  qualified  to  be  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry. 

It  must  have  been  well  after  “  early  candle-lighting  ”  before 
James  Wilson  was  examined  and  this  would  not  be  hurried. 
It  was  “  Voted  that  this  Council  having  enquired  into  the  moral 
Character,  Abilities,  Sentiments,  Literary  &  Ministerial  Ac¬ 
complishments  of  Mr.  James  Wilson  are  satisfied  in  those 
respects.” 

At  this  juncture  it  would  seem  that  the  council  adjourned 
for  the  night,  but  instructed  a  committee  to  wait  on  Mr.  Snow 
and  seek  to  get  his  “  concurence  ”  in  the  ordination. 

This  they  apparently  tried  to  do  that  same  night,  but  did 
not  meet  with  success.  The  next  morning  the  council  met  and 
showed  the  benefit  of  a  night’s  sleep  in  comfortable  West  Side 
feather  beds  by  making  the  astute  and  charitable  proposal  to 
the  church  that  it  revoke  its  suspension  over  Mr.  Snow  and 
wait  upon  him  in  person.  The  letter  which  they  presented  him 
ended  with  “  and  still  consider  you  as  our  Minister  &  being 
the  majority  of  the  Church  consider  our  selves  as  having  the 
right  of  Chusing  an  assistant  and  accordingly  propose  this  day 
to  invite  Mr.  Wilson  to  Settle  as  your  Colleague— Joseph 
Martin,  Maoderator.” 

Unfortunately  the  motive  was  not  as  high  in  the  minds  of 
some  as  we  might  hope.  This  is  revealed  in  a  most  valuable 
historic  “  note  on  the  ordination  ”  inserted  in  the  records  and 
probably  written  by  Joseph  Fuller— certainly  not  by  Thomas 
Jones,  for  it  is  hard  to  read  as  are  all  the  church  records  of 
this  period.  May  the  Lord  bless  good  church  clerks  who  keep 
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records  both  fully  and  legibly  and  who  make  them  lively 
reading! 

The  “  Note  on  the  ordination  ”  reads: 

. . .  it  appeared  to  the  ordaining  Coucel  highly  necessary  to  ordain  Mr.  Wilson 
a  Coleague  to  Mr.  Snow  as  thereby  We  continued  more  Legally  the  Same 
Chh  and  could  the  more  effectually  defend  the  property  of  the  Meeting 
House  &  C  and  leave  a  foundation  also  for  the  reunion  of  Mr.  Snow  and  his 
adherants  Who  opposed  Us,  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  again;  these 
and  other  reasons  made  it  necessary  to  revoke  our  Accusation,  Suspention  &c 
altho  the  Church  Considered  them  in  the  Same  light  as  heretofore;  this 
revocation  took  place  on  ordination  Day  about  Ten  oC  a  m  when  the 
procession  was  forming.  Mr.  Snow  sent  the  majority  a  billet  thanking  them 
&c  for  the  revocation  and  signd  himself  our  Elder  Brother  &C. 

The  letter  of  thanks  of  Joseph  Snow: 

Brethren  of  the  Church  who  state  themselves  the  Majority,  Brethren  &c 
Your  stay  was  so  short  at  my  house  I  omitted  returning  you  my  kind  thanks 
for  your  humble  confession  of  your  treatment  towards  me,  hoping  the 
Lord  will  lead  you  into  such  measures  that  true  .  .  .  Christian  temper 
&  Disposition  may  grace  all  your  future  Actions.  I  am  Brethren  your  Elder 
Brother  Joseph  Snow 

Thomas  Jones’s  house,  where  the  council  met,  was  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Grosvenor  Building.  It  was  a  goodly  dis¬ 
tance  for  the  ordination  procession  to  march  under  the  strain 
of  concern  for  what  they  would  find  on  reaching  the  meeting¬ 
house.  Small  boys  raced  back  and  forth,  bringing  word  to  the 
marchers  that  the  patriarch  of  Weybosset  Street  was  firmly 
planted  in  front  of  the  doors  of  the  meeting-house  with  several 
of  his  adherents  posted  at  his  side,  defending  the  main  entrance 
of  the  church.  The  procession  stopped  by  Abbott  Parade  while 
Dr.  Gad  Hitchcock  spoke  quietly  to  Joseph  Snow.  To  the 
disappointment  of  the  boys  and  the  relief  of  those  who  loved 
him,  even  though  they  did  not  agree  with  him,  the  old  man, 
with  slow  pace  and  dignity,  stepped  aside  and  watched  the 
procession  enter  the  house  he  had  built  out  of  forest  and  human 
timber. 

It  was  a  great  ordination— the  excitement  had  keyed  the 
participants  to  do  their  best  and  had  deepened  their  sense  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  From  the  council  records  we 
read: 
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The  several  parts  of  the  public  exercises  were  then  distributed  in  the 
following  manner:  Voted  that  Enos  Hitchcock  D.D.  make  the  introductory 
prayer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sanger  preach  the  Sermon;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes  make 
the  Consecrating  prayer;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gad  Hitchcock  give  the  Charge; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Read  give  the  Right  hand  of  Fellowship,  the  Rev.  Mr.  White 
make  the  Concluding  prayer. 

Bennett  Wheeler,  who  had  married  Deacon  John  Field’s 
daughter,  lived  directly  across  the  street  from  the  church. 
He  was  becoming  increasingly  active  in  the  majority  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  church  and  was  establishing  a  reputation  as  a 
printer  of  no  mean  ability.  Three  of  the  participating  min¬ 
isters— Sanger,  Gad  Hitchcock,  and  Reed— were  highly  pleased 
when  on  the  evening  before  he  had  told  them  he  would  like 
their  manuscripts.  They  would  see  their  discourses  in  print! 
The  title  page  shows  a  great  array  of  styles  and  sizes  of  type. 
Bennett  Wheeler  would  prove  a  most  valuable  friend  of  James 
Wilson,  publishing  several  books  for  him.  He  and  his  son 
Bennett  H.  Wheeler  fathered  at  least  three  local  weekly  news¬ 
papers:  American  Journal  and  General  Advertizer  1779-1884; 
United  States  Chronicle ,  Political ,  Commercial  and  Historical 
1784-1802;  in  1807  the  son  took  over  the  Providence  Phoenix , 
changing  its  name  to  Providence  Patriot  and  Columbia  Phoenix. 
Among  the  journalistic  campaigns  he  conducted  was  one  on 
behalf  of  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  Rhode  Island. 
Bennett  H.  was  Providence  postmaster  1824-1831. 

The  text  for  Zedekiah  Sanger’s  sermon  was  Matthew  13:  52. 

Every  scribe  which  is  instructed  unto  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like 
unto  a  man  that  is  a  householder  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old.  The  business  of  the  Preacher  is  to  teach  and  it  is 
desirable  that  he  be  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God  in  those  languages 
in  which  it  was  written.  The  Preacher  is  the  great  physician  of  a  sick  and 
dying  world.  He  must  take  care  not  to  represent  the  divine  influences  so 
as  to  supercede  the  necessity  of  our  own  exertions.  As  the  states  of  different 
persons  are  various,  so  the  preacher  will  vary  his  subjects,  using  “things 
new  and  old.” 

He  administers  to  all  in  the  family,  something  suited  to  their  respective 
conditions.  In  like  manner,  he  who  dispenses  the  word,  should  consider 
the  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  and  diversify  his  discourses,  according  to 
their  several  necessities.  At  one  time  he  will  denounce  the  awful  threatenings 
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of  the  law,  to  awaken  the  thoughtless  and  secure.  At  another,  he  will 
describe  the  tender  love  of  God,  and  the  wonderful  compassion  of  the 
Redeemer,  to  encourage  the  humble,  mourning  penitent.  Sometimes  he  will 
point  out  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  this  life  of  trial,  to  excite 
his  hearers  to  caution  and  circumspection.  At  other  times,  he  will  paint  in 
lively  colours,  the  sacred  joys  and  pleasures  of  religion,  to  allure  Christians 
forward  in  the  paths  of  wisdom.  In  fine,  he  will  endeavour  so  to  frame  his 
discourses,  as  to  rouse  the  thoughtless,  to  establish  the  wavering,  and  to 
confirm  the  real  saint. 

The  congregation  would  probably  not  appreciate  his  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  Harvard  trained  ministry 
who  knew  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  they  would  heartily  agree 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  to  be  preached  upon.  They  would 
catch  the  pointed  suggestion  that  at  times  the  thundering  of 
Joseph  Snow’s  type  of  preaching  was  needed  and  at  other 
times  the  warmth  of  their  James  Wilson’s  sermons. 

Rev.  Gad  Hitchcock  was  the  real  lion  of  the  occasion. 
Already  he  had  been  pastor  at  Pembroke,  Massachusetts,  for 
forty-five  years  and  would  continue  for  another  decade.  His 
most  famous  sermon  had  been  the  Election  Day  sermon 
preached  at  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  May  25,  1774.3 
It  is  little  wonder  that  Pembroke,  Massachusetts,  was  the  first 
town  in  the  colonies  to  declare  its  independence.  In  r787 
Gad  Hitchcock  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Harvard. 
As  he  came  to  his  cousin’s  bailiwick  to  give  the  charge  to  the 
liberty-loving  Irish  parson  of  the  daughter  church,  people 
eagerly  sought  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  venerable  Gad,  now  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year.  To  have  such  an  inspirer  of  revolution 
for  the  sake  of  freedom  at  the  ordination  seemed  appropriate. 

He  began,  “  Brethren  beloved  in  the  Lord  ”  as  he  com¬ 
menced  his  charge  to  the  Irish  parson.  He  told  him  it  was  his 
duty  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament- 
two  in  number;  to  dispense  discipline;  and  “  the  people  you 
will  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  Then  he  spoke  as  a  true 
Father  in  the  faith,  “  Be  attentive  to  your  temper  .  .  .  Let 
the  grace  of  prudence  shine  conspicuously  in  the  whole  of 
your  ministerial  conduct.  Your  particular  turn  of  mind  leads 
you  into  greater  need  of  this  friendly  admonition  than  other 
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young  candidates.  But  Behold  says  he  l  send  ye  forth  as  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves;  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and 
harmless  as  doves  but  beware  of  men 

The  truth  was  out;  young  Wilson  had  an  Irish  temper  along 
with  his  genial  Irish  wit  and  warm  friendliness! 

The  salutation  of  John  Reed  was,  “  Brethren  and  Fathers.” 
He  refers  to  James  Wilson’s  birth  and  education  in  a  distant 
country.  He  says  of  the  Providence  Church: 

You  are  a  true  Church  of  Christ  founded  and  established  according  to 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  New  England. 
James  Wilson  is  a  pastor  after  God’s  own  heart  who  will  not  teach  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men  or  traditions  of  the  elders,  but  feed 
you  with  knowledge  and  understanding. 

We  have  not  forgotten  your  aged  and  worthy  pastor.  We  revere  him 
for  his  piety  and  virtue  and  still  entertain  hopes  that  he  will  finally  acquiesce 
in  the  man  you  have  chosen  for  an  assistant  minister. 

We  cannot  expect  to  be  entirely  agreed  in  every  circumstantial  and 
speculative  point  but  I  think  we  might  agree  not  to  quarrel  and  contend, 
censure  and  condemn,  reject  and  excommunicate  individuals  or  churches 
on  these  accounts.  With  respect  to  moral  practice  and  the  essentials  of 
religion,  Christians  of  all  denominations  are  commonly  united. 

The  ordination  service  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  drew 
to  a  close.  James  had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  Christ. 
His  voice  when  he  pronounced  the  benediction  shook  just  as 
it  had  when  he  had  first  spoken  in  public  in  the  presence  of 
John  Wesley.  After  dinner  the  members  of  the  council  re¬ 
turned  home  and  Mary  and  James  and  their  children  turned 
toward  the  new  and  unfinished  parsonage  on  Ship  Street. 
It  had  been  a  great  day  in  spite  of  its  unpleasant  features  and 
the  realization  that  the  end  was  not  yet.  The  events  of  the 
past  two  years  seemed  like  a  dream  and  as  he  settled  down  to 
be  the  “  co-pastor  ”  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Salt  River,  he  knew  not  what  the  years  would  bring, 
but  he  and  Mary  were  happy  and  humble. 

The  other  council  representing  six  churches  did  not  go  home. 
They  met  again  on  Thursday  and  advised  Joseph  Snow  and 
his  part  of  the  church  to  withdraw  their  “  watch  and  cair  ” 
from  the  admonished  brethren,  which  they  did.  In  the  church 
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archives  is  the  letter  of  admonition  addressed  to  “  Stephen 
Ward  well,  Baker.”  It  is  an  interesting  study  of  the  dual  per¬ 
sonality  which  Joseph  Snow  had  maintained  in  his  ministry. 
Speaking  for  the  church  he  writes  objectively  about  himself 
as  the  pastor.  Indeed,  Joseph  Snow  was  the  Church! 

Providence  18th  October  1793 

Brother  Stephen  Wardwell 

Dr  Sir, 

We  the  Congregational  Church  of  Christ  in  Providence  on  the 
West  Side  of  the  River,  do  accept  it  kindly  that  you  have  by  advice  of 
your  Council  retracted  &  revoked  all  your  Votes  of  accusation,  suspension, 
and  dismission  which  have  been  passed  against  our  Worthy  Pastor,  but  as 
you  have  not  retracted  nor  acknowledged  your  fault,  in  refusing  to  join  in 
calling  a  Council  in  the  first  of  those  difficulties,  forming  a  new  Constitution, 
signing  other  articles  different  from  those  of  our  Church,  making  resolves, 
passing  Votes,  breaking  your  Covenant,  walking  disorderly,  &C  for  which 
we  have  admonished  you.  Now,  we  say,  as  you  have  not  only  neglected  to 
make  your  acknowledgement  for  these  your  imprudent  steps,  but  have,  since 
your  above  confession,  proceded  to  take  a  Man  who  would  not  subscribe 
to  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  &  who  was  not  a  member,  and  have 
pretended  to  ordain  him  as  a  Coleague  to  our  Pastor  &C  altho  we  solomnly 
protested  against  it.  We  do  therefore  agreably  to  the  words  of  GOD  2d 
Thessalonians  3d  &  6  and  by  advice  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  convened 
Octr  14-  1793  withdraw  our  Watch  &  Care  from  you  &  from  this  date 
consider  you  as  one  who  is  not  of  us.  ist  John  2d  &  19th. 

By  order  &  in  behalf  of  the 
Church 

Joseph  Snow  Pastor 

We  heartily  wish  your  sincere  repentance  &  return  to  this  Church,  that 
we  may  with  open  arms  receive  you,  with  Brotherly  Love  &  Affection. 

The  copy  to  Deacon  Fuller  was  brought  to  the  church 
meeting  with  Joseph  Snow’s  request  to  have  it  read,  but  the 
“  large  letter  not  being  directed  to  this  Chh  is  therefore  in¬ 
formal  &  improper  to  receive  or  read  in  this  Chh.” 

The  vote  on  withdrawal  of  watch  and  care  is  one  of  the 
last  entries  to  appear  in  the  firm  but  spelling-conscious  hand 
of  Joseph  Snow.  There  follows  a  thirteen-year  silence  in  the 
records  of  the  Snow  church. 

There  were  now  two  churches  using  the  same  meeting¬ 
house:  the  Wilson  group  in  the  morning,  the  Snow  group  in 
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the  afternoon.  Both  held  morning  and  afternoon  services: 
perhaps  the  Snow  group  held  an  early  morning  service  at 
the  meeting-house,  but  we  cannot  picture  Joseph  departing 
from  the  traditional  hour.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  service 
was  held  in  his  home  at  the  corner  of  Broad  Street  and  School 
House  Lane  (Weybosset  and  Mathewson),  while  the  Wilson 
group  met  at  the  meeting-house.  In  the  afternoon  the  co¬ 
pastor’s  flock  gathered  in  Joseph  Fuller’s  chamber  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  what  is  now  Westminster  and  Empire 
streets.  Mr.  Fuller’s  neighbor  was  Beneficent’s  Episcopal 
friend,  Joseph  Russell  of  the  Tristram. 

The  society  grew  increasingly  restless;  and  with  the  par¬ 
sonage  finished  sufficiently  for  occupancy  they  turned  their 
attention  to  means  of  holding  an  afternoon  service  in  the 
meeting-house.  The  increasing  numbers  who  came  to  hear 
the  newly  ordained  minister  were  too  many  for  the  Fuller 
loft.  Joseph  had  chosen  the  hours  from  two  to  five  o’clock, 
which  was  much  too  long  a  time  even  in  that  day  for  an  after¬ 
noon  service.  Increasingly  the  afternoon  group 

considered  as  a  very  great  grievance  that  the  Society  were  Obliged  to  meet 
in  the  Shop  Chamber  of  Deacon  Joseph  Fuller,  whereas  ...  if  a  Spirrit  of 
Accomodation  was  exercised  between  those  who  hear  the  Revd.  Joseph  Snow 
and  those  who  hear  the  Revd.  James  Wilson,  it  was  supposed  both  might  be 
accomodated.  .  .  .  Voted  that  a  committee  wait  upon  Rev.  Joseph  Snow  our 
Senior  Pastor  To  Request  of  him  to  make  such  mutual  Arrangements  with 
said  Committee  as  that  both  Parties  may  be  accomodated. 

But  Rev.  Mr.  Snow  would  “  make  no  Alterations  at  All.” 

This  vote  was  taken  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  in 
1794.  A  week  later  the  society  proposes  that  the  dispute  over 
the  use  of  the  meeting-house  be  submitted  to  three  or  five 
“  Indifferent  Respectable  gentlemen  within  this  state  mutually 
agreed  on  between  us.”  Joseph 

replyd  to  Our  Request  that  in  Respect  to  Alterations  in  the  Time  for 
Improving  the  Meeting  House  on  the  Sabbath  Days  “it  was  now  the 
Depth  of  Winter  and  he  should  make  no  Alterations  at  All.”  With  respect 
to  submitting  our  Different  Claims  to  the  Property  of  the  Meeting  House  to 
Indifferent  Men  to  Decide  on  “  He  would  not  submit  any  thing  respecting 
the  Title  to  any  Men  Whatsoever.  But  he  would  Submit  only  the  Value 
of  the  Pews  owned  in  the  Meeting  House  by  us  the  Majority  to  Indif¬ 
ferent  Men.” 
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The  tactics  seem  to  have  been  to  buy  out  the  holdings  of  the 
majority  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  the  only  original  trustee. 
Seeing  the  working  of  Joseph’s  mind,  or  possibly  the  minds  of 
wife  Margaret  and  son  Samuel,  the  society  warned  Joseph 
Snow  and  all  members  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  March  19 

To  choose  two  persons  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  the  Original  Committee 
appointed  by  Col.  Daniel  Abbot  to  Take  charge  of  the  Lott  of  Ground  on 
which  the  Principle  Part  of  the  Meeting  House  now  stands,  belonging  to 
the  Society  in  Trust  for  the  Society,  and  to  Take  charge  of  the  Lott  of 
Ground  Adjoining  To  the  Meeting  House  Lott,  Which  the  Said  Abbott 
Gave  to  the  Town  of  Providence  for  a  Training  Field. 

Of  the  original  committee  named  by  Colonel  Abbott  there 
remained  only  Rev.  Joseph  Snow.  “  Thomas  Jones  is  hereby 
appointed  in  Room  of  John  Pain,  Deceased,  and  Deacon 
Joseph  Fuller  in  the  Room  of  Deacon  John  Field,  Deceased,” 
etc.  Needless  to  say,  the  senior  pastor  took  no  part  in  the 
meeting.  The  society  now  included  three  of  the  four  trustees 
for  the  Abbott  property.  But  still  it  did  not  try  to  force  the 
situation  too  much,  not  being  just  sure  of  its  legal  ground. 
On  March  24  we  find  the  society  making  the  best  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  voting  to  hold  its  afternoon  meeting  at  six  in  the  meet¬ 
ing-house. 

By  summer  a  lawsuit  was  looming  on  the  horizon!  The 
Snow  faction  was  rumored  to  be  contemplating  a  suit  against 
the  majority:  “  To  oust  them  entirely  from  use  of  the  Meeting 
House,”  which  action  the  Wilsonites  prepared  to  defend 
legally,  “  having  no  Intention  of  Depriving  Said  Mr.  Snow, 
our  Senior  Pastor,  of  Preaching  in  it  half  the  time  of  the 
usual  hours  of  Public  Worship  on  the  Sabbath.”  The  society 
goes  on  record  as  intending  to  “  defend  themselves  at  all  costs.” 

Feeling  was  running  high  by  June  with  the  lawsuit  actually 
on  the  court  docket.  To  intensify  the  situation  there  now 
occurs  the  incident  of  the  “  impertinent  billet  ”  written  by 
Samuel  Snow  to  James  Wilson.  The  Society  of  Free  Masons 
(St.  John’s  Lodge)  are  to  have  a  service  at  the  meeting-house 
in  observance  of  the  Feast  of  St.  John.  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  is  to 
deliver  the  oration  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  asked  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  the  service.  Joseph’s  son  Samuel’s  billet  purports 
that  James  Wilson’s  presence  would  interrupt  the  harmony  of 
the  day  and  requests  him  not  to  attend  in  the  pulpit.  The  so¬ 
ciety  appoints  Colonel  John  Mathewson  and  Colonel  Benjamin 
Hoppin  to  investigate. 

But  finally  Joseph  Snow  and  his  flock  decided  to  set  up 
housekeeping  by  themselves.  Just  when  they  gave  up  their 
claims  on  the  meeting-house  we  do  not  know.  The  Frovidence 
Gazette  of  August  22,  1795,  carries  the  item  that  “  Last  Sun¬ 
day  the  New  Congregational  Meeting  House  on  the  West  Side 
of  the  Bridge  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Snow. 
Haggai  2:9:  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than 
of  the  former ,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  and  in  this  place  will  1 
give  peace ,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.”  Joseph  could  pick  a  text! 

The  land  for  the  new  church  was  bought  from  John  Brown, 
merchant,  and  deeded  to  Joseph  Snow  who  in  turn,  either 
from  his  own  better  judgment  and  age,  or  on  the  insistence  of 
his  flock,  deeded  it  to  members  of  the  church  and  society 
“  under  my  pastoral  care.”  The  purchase  price  had  been 
raised  by  “  subscription  from  them  .  .  .  and  others.”4  In  this 
second  venture  as  in  the  first  appear  the  names  of  Snow,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Teft,  and  Field.  Some  may  not  have  been  consulted  as 
to  being  trustees  or  were  uncertain  of  their  future  affiliation, 
for  the  Fields  and  Eddys  seem  to  have  stayed  with  the  majority. 

After  the  frame  was  raised  in  June,  Joseph  Snow  applied 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  a  lottery  of  four  thousand  dollars 
to  complete  the  structure,  which  was  granted,  but  not  to  begin 
until  after  September  1,  1795. 

The  first  sorting  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats  is  not  done  in 
the  Snow  records  until  1807  and  at  that  time  there  are  living 
thirty-seven  members  of  the  original  church  who  went  with 
him.  The  women  in-laws  seemed  to  have  had  more  family 
loyalty  than  the  male  Snows.  Hannah  Seaver,  widow  of 
Richard  who  had  bought  Seaver’s  Corner  (Chestnut  and 
Weybosset  streets)  from  Deacon  Snow  in  1756,  went  along. 
It  was  a  longer  walk  but  she  knew  Richard  would  have  wanted 
her  to  stay  true  to  the  friends  of  the  early  days. 
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The  new  church  was  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Richmond  and  Snow  (Pine)  streets.  Thus  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  names  of  the  two  founders  of  the  West  Side  Church 
who  had  stayed  together  the  longest  of  any  of  the  original 
company  of  eleven  males.  It  was  called  the  “  Third  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  ”  by  the  townspeople,  but  still  “  the  Second  ” 
in  their  own  records.  The  building  later  was  called  “  old  Tin 
Top  ”  and  is  remembered  by  some  now  living.  The  church 
had  a  fine  history.  Joseph  Snow  continued  as  the  minister  of 
the  Third  (or  Second)  Congregational  Church  until  his  death 
“  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  April  io,  1 803,  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-eighth  of  his  ministry  ” 
(fifty-sixth  after  his  ordination  and  sixtieth  since  he  and  his 
father  led  the  walkout  on  Josiah  Cotton). 

With  the  death  of  Joseph  Snow  the  excitement  which  so 
often  followed  him  did  not  cease  in  his  church.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  only  one  new  member  after  moving  to  Richmond  Street 
and  it  would  have  seemed  that  the  remnant  was  too  small  to 
engage  in  lively  ecclesiastics,  but  this  was  leaving  out  of 
account  good  wife  the  third,  Margaret.  The  story  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  is  well  told  in  Staples  Annals ,  and  is  the  first  and 
one  of  the  few  accounts  of  a  lay  woman  who  heroically  guided 
a  New  England  ecclesiastical  organization  single-handed. 
Church  bosses  for  some  reason  are  usually  males. 

After  Mr.  Snow’s  death,  his  church  and  people  were  few  in  number 
and  feeble  in  all  respects.  Under  these  discouraging  circumstances  .  .  .  they 
received  into  their  pulpit  Joseph  Cornell,  a  Baptist  minister,  who  came 
and  offered  his  services.  While  he  preached  in  their  meeting-house  there 
was  an  unusual  attention  to  religion.  During  that  attention  Mr.  Cornell 
formed  a  Baptist  church,  and  received  into  it  a  number  from  the  remnant 
of  Mr.  Snow’s  flock,  and  gained  nearly  the  whole  congregation  to  his 
measures;  and  claimed  a  right  to  possess  and  occupy  the  meeting-house. 

To  these  movements  and  claims  of  Elder  Cornell,  Mrs.  Snow,  the  widow 
of  Elder  Snow,  and  a  few  sisters  in  the  church,  accounted  themselves  obliged 
to  object,  in  duty  to  God,  and  by  their  public  and  solemn  profession  of 
religion.  Mrs.  Snow  took  many  journeys  to  obtain  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  ministers,  in  their  trials  and  sorrows. 

In  September  1806,  Mrs.  Snow,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Emmons,  applied  to 
Thomas  Williams,  of  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  to  come  to  Providence,  and 
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be  their  minister.  To  this  application,  after  the  most  serious  consideration 
for  four  months,  he  gave  a  reluctant  and  trembling  consent.  He  came  to 
Providence  on  the  first  of  January  1807,  with  no  prospect  of  a  pecuniary 
compensation  for  his  services.  On  the  first  sabbath  he  had  for  his  hearers, 
Edward  Wilbur,  who  was  never  able  to  learn  to  read;  John  Clarke,  an 
excommunicated  free-will  Baptist;  and  Massa  Basset.  Mr.  Basset  sat  in  the 
gallery,  played  on  a  bass-viol  and  sang  tenor,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sampson,  and  her  sister,  Rebecca  Snow,  nieces  of  Elder  Snow.  Besides 
these  persons,  he  had  from  eight  to  twelve  aged,  pious  women,  all  of  whom, 
except  two  or  three,  were  widows.  .  .  . 

The  congregation  under  Mr.  Williams’  ministry,  slowly  but  constantly 
increased,  until  the  number  who  commonly  attended  his  meeting  was  from 
four  to  six  hundred. 

The  attempt  of  the  Baptists  to  gain  control,  which  led  to 
the  forming  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  (now  Central), 
gives  some  credence  to  Ezra  Stiles’s  prophecy  made  several 
times  in  the  1770’s  that  with  Mr.  Snow’s  death  the  church 
would  become  Baptist. 

It  testifies  to  one  of  the  strengths  that  was  Joseph’s.  He 
could  hold  people  of  varying  views  together  in  a  single  church. 
He  loved  his  flock,  regardless  of  their  attitude  on  baptism. 
Both  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  were  dear  to  him  because 
of  his  Massachusetts  upbringing  and  his  New  Light  asso¬ 
ciations,  particularly  with  Isaac  Backus.  In  many  ways  this 
man  of  strong  convictions  was  most  liberal  and  because  of  it 
the  first  Methodist  and  Universalist  sermons  preached  in 
Providence  by  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  and  John  Murray  were 
in  the  West  Side  Church.  His  objection  to  Methodism  was 
more  of  an  objection  to  James  Wilson  than  to  Arminianism, 
however  differently  he  stated  it. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  remnant  chose  the  name  in  1 808 
of  “  Pacific  Congregational  ”  (it  was  time  for  Haggai’s  and 
Joseph’s  hope  to  be  realized  that  “  in  this  place  will  I  give 
peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.”)  In  the  Pacific  Church  records 
of  December  31,  1808,  there  is  this  intriguing  entry: 

“  We  have  been  greatly  favored  the  past  year,  although  our 
sins  in  some  respects  have  been  very  provoking  to  God,  and 
induced  him  lately  in  a  very  wise  and  benevolent,  yet  unex¬ 
pected  and  powerful  manner  to  chastise  us.” 
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The  walls  of  old  Tin  Top  “  have  listened  to  almost  all  the 
doctrines  which  divided  and  sub-divide  Christendom  ”  re¬ 
marks  Mr.  Staples.  Many  new  churches  had  their  start  there, 
including  Grace  Episcopal  and  Westminster  Congregational 
(now  Unitarian),  but  in  its  new  brick  home  peace  finally 
settled  on  the  Joseph  Snow  offspring  and  as  the  “  Richmond 
Street  Church  ”  it  became  a  leader  in  the  life  of  the  city.  In 
it  was  formed  a  union  Sabbath  school  in  which  Beneficent 
participated.  Ultimately  (1871)  it  united  with  High  Street 
Congregational,  which  was  formed  in  1834  by  fourteen  mem¬ 
bers  from  Beneficent.  This  partnership  became  the  very  pros¬ 
perous  Union  Church  on  Broad  Street  which  in  recent  years 
further  “  unionized  ”  by  joining  with  Plymouth  Congrega¬ 
tional  to  form  the  Plymouth  Union  Church  of  today. 

The  original  records  kept  by  Joseph  Snow5  have  gone  along 
with  each  one  of  these  groups  and  were  it  not  for  home  sites 
it  would  be  hard  to  figure  out  who  is  the  grandmother,  mother, 
and  daughter. 

Old  Tin  Top  itself,  after  it  was  deserted  by  its  original 
flock  and  its  several  foster  children,  was  first  transformed 
into  a  circus,  then  a  brewery,  a  junk  shop,  and  finally  a  livery 
stable.6 

At  Joseph  Snow’s  funeral  they  remembered  his  greatness, 
testified  to  by  an  unbroken  ministry  of  fifty-eight  years  all 
in  one  neighborhood.  The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
his  friend  Rev.  Stephen  Gano,  M.D.  (James  Manning’s  suc¬ 
cessor  as  minister  of  the  First  Baptist  Church) .  There  was  only 
one  text  to  take  and  Stephen  took  it,  “  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight.” 

For  many  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  in  the  meeting¬ 
house  which  Joseph  had  built  in  his  old  age.  James  Wilson 
and  Mary  came  gratefully,  remembering  those  first  weeks 
when  he  had  been  fatherly  and  kind  to  the  strange  immigrants 
from  Ireland.  Children,  nephews,  nieces  by  the  score  were 
there— a  few  still  members  of  his  flock— most  of  them  members 
of  his  former  charge  or  simply  unchurched.  Enos  Hitchcock 
and  a  few  from  the  church  on  the  hill  came.  Perhaps  the  spirits 
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of  Joseph  Snow  and  Josiah  Cotton  looked  down  and  chuckled 
a  bit  at  the  diverse  assortment  in  the  congregation.  And  no 
one  felt  more  badly  than  “  Gad,  a  servant,”  who  for  forty 
years  had  been  a  member  of  Joseph  Snow’s  flock.  When  Gad 
said  his  prayers  and  thought  about  God  it  was  always  the 
image  of  Joseph  Snow  which  came  to  his  mind,  sometimes 
thundering  in  the  pulpit,  sometimes  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his 
home,  reading  the  scriptures  on  his  knees. 

The  thoughts  of  the  congregation  were  sharpened  and 
clarified  by  Stephen  Gano,  who  preached  from  the  text  of  the 
“  good  fight.”  They  began  to  understand  his  faults  more  sym¬ 
pathetically  and  to  see  his  virtues  more  clearly.  The  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  pointed  out  how  easy  it  is  to 
criticize  the  parson: 

.  .  .  there  are  some  extraordinary  difficulties,  which  the  Christian  Minister 
has  to  encounter.  The  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  placed  as  'watchmen  on 
the  walls  of  Zion,  and  put  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  .  .  .  and  they  are 
liable  to  be  frowned  at  and  abused  as  enthusiasts,  bigots,  superstitious  and 
melancholy  beings,  who  would  spoil  the  joys  of  life,  by  turning  men  to  GOD 
and  righteousness. 

And  on  the  other  hand  it  is  as  bad  to  flatter  a  parson: 

In  addition  to  the  opposition  of  Satan  and  the  openly  wicked  and  profane 
among  men,  the  Minister  of  Christ  has  to  contend  against  the  flatteries  of 
seducers.  While  some  would  banish  the  Apostles  as  demons  from  the  earth, 
others  would  offer  incense  to  them  as  gods. 

Thus  to  form  a  fair  picture  of  an  earthly  shepherd  is  difficult: 

So  difficult  it  is  to  esteem  them  highly  in  love  for  their  work  sake,  and 
not  make  them  either  Saviours  or  Satans.  They  have  then  to  fight  against 
the  opposers  of  their  salvation;  against  sin  in  themselves;  Satan  in  his  devices; 
the  malice,  rage  scorn  and  indignity  of  infidels;  and  against  the  sweet 
seducing,  but  poisonous  charms  of  undue  adulation,  which  calculated  to 
disarm  them  of  their  heavenly  weapons,  and  enervate  their  hearts  in  the 
glorious  contest. 

The  place  of  Joseph  in  the  after  world  may  not  have  troubled 
his  fellow-townsmen  as  much  as  it  would  have  amused  them, 
but  for  Stephen  it  was  of  serious  moment: 

If  uniform  piety— unshaken  faith  in  the  divine  government— a  persevering 
attachment  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ— an  ardent  love  to  the  souls  of 
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men— an  exemplary  life  of  godliness— and  a  sweet,  serene  composure  in 
prospect  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  body,  give  evidence  of  being 
approved  of  GOD;  we  may  justly  conclude  our  friend  and  father  in  the 
gospel  is  now  mingling  his  songs  of  praise  among  the  “spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect,”  enjoying  the  reward  promised  to  the  faithful  labourer. 

There  was  less  need  to  remind  his  hearers  of  the  power  and 
substance  of  the  preaching  of  Joseph: 

He  was  truly  a  warm,  zealous  advocate  and  defender  of  the  truths  of 
divine  revelation.— As  he  believed,  so  he  spake.  ...  In  fine,  he  was  the  plain 
bible  preacher,  who  earnestly  fought  to  win  souls  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  they 
might  be  saved  and  his  blessed  Master  glorified. 

The  accounts  of  deathbed  scenes  were  always  welcome,  but 
that  of  Joseph  was  indeed  beautiful: 

As  through  life  he  “  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith,”  so  in  death  he 
manifested  an  adherence  to  the  same  precious  faith,  and  was  willing  to  be 
gone,  that  he  might  be  with  Jesus.  In  conversation,  not  long  before  his 
decease,  speaking  of  his  willingness  to  die  when  it  should  please  GOD  to 
call  him,  he  said,  “  I  know  if  I  stay  here,  it  will  only  be  to  get  deeper  in 
debt  to  sovereign  grace.”  It  was  the  free,  unmerited  grace  of  GOD  in  Christ 
upon  which  he  was  willing  to  trust  his  immortal  all. 

The  funeral  sermon  ended  in  the  usual  form,  raised  to  a  high 
plane  by  good  Stephen  Gano,  who  had  loved  the  old  man  and 
smiled  at  his  eccentricities.  First  came  the  word  to  the  church: 

You,  my  friends,  who  sat  under  his  ministry,  know  how  he  nourished 
and  cherished— how  he  warned,  exhorted  and  entreated  you  with  paternal 
care  and  anxiety!  The  prosperity  of  Zion  was  his  chief  joy.  A  departure 
from  the  faith  and  life  of  a  Christian,  in  the  professors  of  religion,  filled 
his  heart  with  pain  and  grief. 

Then  to  the  “  mourning  widow  ”: 

In  all  the  afflictions  of  his  people,  Christ  bears  a  part.  .  .  .  Cast  your  cares 
upon  him:  for  he  is  the  widow’s  God  and  Judge. 

To  the  children  and  their  families  Dr.  Gano  brought  his  last 
word: 

As  it  pleased  Heaven  to  give  you  a  pious  and  affectionate  parent . . .  follow 
his  advice  and  examples,  as  he  followed  Christ;  that  eventually  you  may 
join  him  in  that  world,  where  the  pain  of  separation  will  never  be  felt, 
and  all  tears  will  be  wiped  from  all  the  faces  of  the  redeemed,  and  all 
Heaven’s  host  ascribe  glory,  honour,  praise  and  dominion,  to  GOD  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  forever  and  ever.  AMEN. 
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Joseph  Snow  left  no  earthly  estate.  The  landed  wealth 
which  had  been  his  may  have  been  not  only  poorly  invested 
late  in  life  but  used  in  supporting  himself  and  family,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  son  Joseph’s  numerous  brood.  For  many  years 
he  received  no  salary  from  the  church  and  after  a  salary  was 
established  it  was  not  always  paid.  In  1791  he  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Much  of  his  property  was  purchased  by  his  sons- 
in-law.  Besides  his  homestead  he  retained  only  a  small  part  of 
his  beloved  garden,  a  piece  of  land  on  Claverick  Street,  and  a 
part  of  his  mother’s  Benedict  Pond  property,  deeded  to  her  by 
her  father,  John  Field.  It  was  a  sad  situation  for  one  who 
once  had  been  the  lord  of  the  West  Side  manor.  It  goes  far 
to  explain  his  dogged  determination  to  stay  on  after  he  had 
asked  for  an  assistant.  The  last  of  his  earthly  resources  may 
have  gone  into  the  building  of  “  Tin  Top.” 

As  Joseph  Snow  and  the  actors  of  his  day  make  their  journey 
from  these  pages  into  eternity,  we  say  with  Deacon  W.  C. 
Snow,  writing  in  1832:  “  We  trust  in  their  disembodied  state, 
they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  blessings  of  which  many 
of  them  had  such  happy  foretastes  while  journeying  through 
this  vale  of  tears.” 

Like  Moses  “  man  knoweth  not  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day.” 7  But  unlike  Moses  he  was  not  content  to  possess  the  land 
of  the  future  with  only  his  eyes.  Rather  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Tucker,  “  He  fell  into  a  common  mistake  of  aged  ministers, 
that  of  continuing  his  ministrations  after  his  intellectual  and 
bodily  powers  had  failed.” 

His  stamp  on  the  community  which  he  founded  and  built 
was  indelible.  In  1796  in  the  Providence  Gazette  there  appears 
an  advertisement,  “  For  Sale,  a  pew,  No.  44,  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Snow’s  Old  Meeting  House.  Apply  to  Levi  Ham.”  Long 
after  he  left  the  church  the  older  people  still  called  it  Father 
Snow’s  meeting-house.  The  words  of  Parson  Tucker  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  are  still  true:  “  Some  seals  of  his  ministry  yet 
continue  among  the  saints  below,”  yea,  even  the  contours  and 
geography  of  downtown  Providence  record  his  life  and  the 
work  of  his  hand  and  mind. 
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James  Wilson  was  now  an  ordained  minister  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  church  in  the  land  to  which  his  Irish  angels  had  whispered 
he  should  go.  But  all  was  not  paradise.  His  ministry  began  in 
stirring  times,  but  their  very  stirrings  made  religion  unsettled 
and  offered  it  competition  of  interests.  Men  who  until  recently 
had  never  been  beyond  Rehoboth  had  now  seen  most  of  the 
settled  parts  of  the  country.  Men  whose  world  hitherto  had 
been  bounded  by  Newport  and  Boston  were  now  engaging 
in  the  China  trade.  Samuel  Slater  was  already  in  town  and 
he  and  Moses  Brown  had  their  heads  together  without  anyone 
dreaming  of  the  mills  which  would  rise  on  every  Rhode  Island 
river  and  stream  as  a  consequence.  The  neat  and  more  or 
less  uniform  houses  which  were  indicative  of  men  equal  in 
wealth  were  being  outclassed  by  the  mansions  being  built  upon 
the  hillside,  with  new  social  divisions  in  the  making.  The 
Nightingales,  who  had  always  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bridge  and  attended  church  on  the  east  side,  now  had  moved 
to  their  luxurious  wooden  house  on  Benefit  Street,  not  far 
from  the  new  site  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  Coin 
silver  was  giving  way  to  mysterious  bankbooks  issued  by  the 
Providence  Bank  on  Bank  Lane.  As  wealth  increased,  so  would 
the  appetite  for  it.  Men  and  women  would  desire  things  be¬ 
yond  their  needs,  and  then  still  more  things.  The  power  which 
money  gives  would  intoxicate  some  constantly  to  seek  its  in¬ 
crease.  Up  to  now  the  town’s  life  had  been  more  marked  by 
good  Yankee  trading  than  by  much  evidence  of  money-grab¬ 
bing  or  avarice.  Men  lived  pretty  much  at  peace  with  their 
business  rivals  and  neighbors. 
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Those  whose  political  horizons  had  been  the  town  councils 
of  Providence,  Little  Compton,  or  Warwick,  and  at  the  farthest 
the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  now  thought  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  national  affairs. 

Church-going  was  being  left  to  the  women  folks.  Men 
were  not  only  too  busy,  but  they  were  questioning  religion. 
Our  own  Revolution  had  not  been  a  boon  to  the  religious 
habits  of  the  people,  and  in  its  wake  came  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  its  attendant  philosophy,  which  made  many  question 
and  a  few  deny  religion.  Timothy  Dwight  writes: 

The  infidelity  of  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors  began  to  make  its  appearance 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.  We  had  long  been  assailed  by  the  reasonings 
of  Herbert  (and  other  Englishmen)  ...  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow 
of  refutation,  formed  in  the  English  school  of  philosophy  where  good  sense 
and  sound  logic  had  always  entered.  But  the  philosophy  of  the  French 
school,  which  unsettled  men  and  were  so  devised  as  to  challenge  logical 
refutation,  was  ...  a  system  of  abstract  declarations. 

Americans  had  cheered  the  French  Revolution  and  rejoiced 
that  France  had  raised  not  only  the  American  cry  of  “Liberty” 
but  added  to  it  their  own  great  word  “  Reason.”  But  with  its 
increasing  excesses  Americans  began  to  sour  and  minds  revolted 
against  that  which  they  had  previously  hailed. 

A  first-hand  description  of  the  events  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  manner  in  which  they  affected  Americans  is 
given  by  the  daughter  of  General  Henry  Knox,  Washington’s 
Secretary  of  War,  in  letters  which  were  in  the  possession  of 
a  Rhode  Island  descendant,  the  late  Professor  Henry  Fowler. 
She  writes: 

It  was  at  this  period  also  that  the  principles  of  liberty,  which  had 
produced  so  mighty  a  Revolution  in  our  own  land,  began  to  operate  among 
our  allies  the  French  and  induced  them  also  to  throw  off  the  yoke  under 
which  they  had  groaned.  It  is  well  known  to  you  undoubtedly  that  to 
this  Nation  we  were  indebted  for  important  assistance  during  our  protracted 
struggle,  that  many  of  the  French  Nobility  volunteered  their  services  in 
our  cause,  and  here  imbibed  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  was  afterward 
to  produce  such  momentous  results  in  their  own  land.  Among  these 
volunteers  there  was  none  who  espoused  the  American  cause  with  more 
zeal  and  energy,  or  more  completely  identified  themselves  with  it  than  the 
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Marquis  la  Fayette,  that  his  motives  were  entirely  pure  &  disinterested  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  the  obstacles  he  encountered,  the  sacrifices  he  made  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  this,  he  was  at  this  time  young,  ardent,  enthusiastic: 
the  view  of  an  oppressor  enlisted  all  his  sympathies,  &  he  devoted  himself 
heart  &  soul  to  aiding  their  efforts  in  this  righteous  cause,  when  these 
efforts  were  crowned  with  such  signal  success  and  La  Fayette  &  his  brave 
associates  returned  to  their  native  land,  the  flame  of  liberty  which  was 
here  kindled  continued  to  burn  brightly  in  their  breasts  and  led  them  to 
feel  more  than  ever  before  the  tyrannical  nature  of  their  own  Government 
&  earnestly  to  desire  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  of  power  which  had  so  long 
prevailed,  their  object  was  not  the  overthrow  of  Monarchy  but  to  bring 
it  under  constitutional  restrictions  such  as  they  now  enjoy,  the  motives  of 
the  first  leaders  in  this  great  movement  were  undoubtedly  pure  &  patriotic, 
for  they  were  among  that  privileged  class  who  were  personally  benefitted 
by  the  existing  state  of  things  &  for  themselves  had  no  cause  to  wish  for 
a  change,  we  must  therefore  give  them  cr(edit  for)  disinterestedness,  but 
alas!  they  found  it  much  easier  to  raise  than  to  direct  q(uiet)  the  storm, 
the  passions  of  men  once  excited  soon  broke  loose  from  all  restraints  & 
overwhelmed  in  one  common  ruin  the  throne,  the  altar,  &  all  that  is  dear 
&  sacred  to  mankind,  the  character  of  the  reigning  Monarch  tended  no 
doubt  to  promote  &  hasten  the  dreadful  consequences  which  ensued,  le  Louis 
16th  was  amiable  &  conscientious,  willing  to  (yield?)  to  any  reasonable 
demands  (&)  you  well  know  consented  to  the  abridgme(nt)  of  his  preroga¬ 
tives/  &  signed  the  Constitution  presented  to  him,  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
those  who  now  bore  away,  who  aimed  to  sweep  away  every  trace  of 
royalty  from  the  land  &  establish  the  rule  of  the  sovereign  people  on  its 
ruins;  concession  after  concession  was  demanded  until  finally  the  unfortunate 
Louis  was  dethroned  &  ca(st)  into  prison  with  his  lovely  Queen  &  interesting 
family,  here  he  displayed  those  virtues  which  were  eminently  his— fortitude 
in  supporting  the  reverses  of  fortune,  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  who 
permitted  his  enemies  to  triumph  over  him,  &  true  Christian  submission  & 
forgiveness  of  injustice,  that  this  man  was  more  fitted  for  a  Cloister  than  a 
Throne  has  been  frequently  asserted  &  true  it  is  that  he  was  greatly  deficient 
in  that  energy  &  decision  of  character  which  would  have  enabled  him 
successfully  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution  &  say  to  the  tempestuous  elements 
which  were  then  threatening  to  uproot  the  very  foundations  of  society— 
“  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  &  no  farther  but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
altho’  ill  calculated  for  the  unhappy  period  in  which  he  lived  his  sincere 
&  humble  piety  have  obtained  for  him  an  inheritance  in  those  blissful  regions 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  &  the  weary  are  at  rest,  the  story 
of  Louis  &  his  beautious  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  succeeding  generations,  for  all  History  affords  not  so  striking  an 
illustration  of  the  instability  of  all  human  greatness,  never  was  it  apparently 
built  upon  a  firmer  foundation,  never  was  it  more  completely  prostrated; 
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from  Mrs.  Swan  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  I  have  heard  a  particular 
description  of  the  affecting  scene  when  this  Wife  &  Daughter  of  Monarchs 
was  taken  from  her  dungeon  &  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  City  in 
an  open  Cart,  with  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  &  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
a  rude  &  licentious  rabble— she  who  from  her  earliest  recollection  had  been 
courted,  caressed,  admired,  adulated,  treated  as  a  being  of  superior  order 
who  had  a  natural  claim  to  the  homage  of  mankind— that  she  should  be  thus 
insulted  &  degraded  seemed  hardly  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  &  truly 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  atrocities  perpetrated  during  this  period  of 
anarchy  &  misrule,  this  reign  of  terror,  as  it  is  justly  termed,  will  hereafter 
be  deemed  fabulous,  or  at  least  grossly  exaggerated,  it  will  be  thought 
incredible  (that  a)  nation  considering  itself  the  most  refined  &  polished  on 
Earth  could  be  guilty  of  such  ...  so  totally  lose  sight  of  all  the  proprieties 
of  life,  of  all  the  restraints  of  .  .  .  (huma)nity  &  religion;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  this  people  had  publicly  pro(claime)d  that  death  was  an 
eternal  sleep  ...  of  course  all  sense  of  accountability  was  at  once  removed; 
they  feared  not  God  nor  regarded  man,  &  those  who  had  then  obtained  the 
mastery  fully  proved  that  they  were  under  the  sole  dominion  of  their  own 
evil  passion  which  no  doubt  carried  them  to  far  greater  lengths  of  wickedness 
than  they  once  thought  .  .  .  ;  but  as  I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  you  may  .  .  .  from  far  better  sources,  I  will  say 
no  more  on  the  subject,  which  I  feel  however  to  be  of  such  deep  interest 
that  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you  to  make  yourselves  fully  (acquainte)d 
with  it  in  all  its  bearing  as  the  most  remarkable  event  of  modern  times. 
.  .  .  &  impressive  lesson,  humiliating  indeed  to  poor  human  nature,  but 
proving  .  .  .  the  necessity  of  moral  and  religious  restraints  to  keep  within 
bounds  the  .  .  .  which  our  Creator  has  implanted  in  us,  no  doubt  for 
wise  &  noble  purposes,  but  which  if  suffered  to  run  riot,  if  we  lose  sight 
of  our  obligations  to  our  God  &  our  fellow-creatures  will  work  our  own 
ruin  &  lead  us  on  to  deeds  at  which  our  better  natures  would  have  revolted, 
this  has  been  fully  exemplified  in  many  sad  cases  within  our  own  knowledge 
and  should  teach  us  all  humility,  distrust  of  ourselves,  &  to  look  above 
for  that  aid  which  our  frail  natures  so  greatly  need. 

James  Wilson  makes  similar  comment  in  his  book  Apostolic 
Government: 

When  the  above  was  first  written,  hope  was  then  sanguine,  and  belief 
cordial,  in  the  expectation  that  a  just  idea  of  civil  liberty  had  illuminated, 
and  that  the  permanent  establishment  of  this  liberty  itself,  would  have 
rendered  Republican  France  the  seat  of  happiness  and  order.  But  that 
demonstration  which  has  since  resulted  from  a  series  of  falls  the  most 
affective,  whilst  it  proves  these  (United)  States  only,  to  be  the  true  assylum 
and  repository  of  genuine  freedom,  and  its  concomitant  train  of  blessings; 
it  also  obtrudes  upon  our  view,  revolutionary  France  as  in  chaotic  state, 
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where  liberty  has  been  licentiousness  and  anarchy;  where  freedom  now  is 
abject  submission  to  the  despotism  of  Five  Tyrants;  and  where,  under  the 
mask  of  patriotism,  efforts  of  universal  domination  plunder  and  prostrate 
independent  republics,  and  seek  to  reduce  to  barbarism  itself  the  still  re¬ 
maining  independent  and  polished  nations  of  the  universe. 

Toleration  dawned  for  a  moment  upon  France,  but  infidelity  triumphed; 
and  toleration  disappeared  when  the  rights  of  conscience  were  violated  by 
the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath. 

Stories  of  these  happenings  would  be  brought  to  Provi¬ 
dence  and  other  coast  towns  by  the  refugees  fleeing  France, 
and  they  would  stir  up  prejudices  against  France  which  Rhode 
Islanders  had  allowed  to  sleep.  One  of  these  was  born  of  the 
shambles  made  of  the  college  hall  by  the  French  soldiers  and 
another  arose  because  of  the  “  insidious  proposal  ”  made  by  the 
French  government  to  Congress  to  cede  Newport  harbor  and 
the  island  to  France  for  a  French  fleet  base  which  would 
protect  the  infant  country  from  further  British  attacks.1 

Whatever  the  influence  of  American  and  French  revolu¬ 
tionary  philosophy,  Rhode  Island  had  never  troubled  too 
greatly  about  religion,  especially  in  her  rural  areas.  However, 
people  refused  to  admit  for  the  most  part  that  they  were  not 
so  devout  as  the  rest  of  New  England.  When  Ezekiel  Rich  of 
the  East  Greenwich  Catholic  Congregational  Church  went  to 
Burriville  to  preach  he  untactfully  announced  that  he  had 
been  “  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  dark  corners  of  the 
earth.”  They  drove  him  out.2 

In  1796  Francis  Asbury,  when  visiting  Connecticut,  writes 
in  his  journal,  “  my  body  is  full  of  infirmities  and  my  soul  of 
the  love  of  God.  I  think  that  God  is  returning  to  this  place 
and  that  great  days  will  yet  come  on  in  New-England.”  God’s 
return  was  slower  in  Rhode  Island  than  elsewhere.  Timothy 
Dwight  finds  thirty  worshipers  at  the  Newport  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  the  morning  and  sixty  in  the  afternoon.  In 
all  the  other  churches  except  one  Baptist  “  attendance  is  usually 
thin.”  But  a  good  sign  at  the  West  Side  Church  is  the  permis¬ 
sion  given  that  year  to  Thomas  Jones  “  to  Build  and  Erect  a 
Pew  where  the  Seats  Commonly  Call’d  the  Old  Men’s  Seats 
now  stand  near  the  Pulpit  on  either  side  he  thinks  proper.” 
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The  church  is  apparently  filling  up  and  with  younger  people. 

Storm  signals  of  the  coming  days  of  denominationalism  and 
bitter  sectarianism  were  being  hoisted  at  the  close  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Universalism  was  the  issue  of  the  moment  and  on  April 
23,  1798,  it  was  voted  “  that  measures  Calculated  to  discourage 
&  put  a  Stop  to  the  progress  of  So  dangerous  a  doctrine  be 
imedeately  adopted  by  this  Church.”  Candidates  for  member¬ 
ship  were  to  be  examined  for  the  heresy  and  any  of  the  “  pres¬ 
ent  members  who  may  openly  avow  and  indeavor  to  propagate 
such  princepals  either  by  arguing  in  favour  of  them,  procur¬ 
ing  and  Lending  books  Calculated  to  propagate  said  prince- 
palls  with  an  evident  design  to  gain  proselytes,  whereby  the 
cause  of  truth  and  the  peace  of  this  Church  may  be  Injured, 
that  with  Such  Members  this  Church  have  no  fellowship  but 
Will  deal  with  them  as  the  Laws  of  Christ’s  Church  in  Such 
Cases  Derect.” 

The  first  victim  of  the  vote  was  Solomon  Searl,  Jr.,  who 
asked  to  be  dismissed  after  being  admonished  for  not  “  taking 
his  place.”  His  request  was  not  for  transferral  to  any  other 
church,  so  “  watch  and  care  ”  were  withdrawn.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  church  and  for  fifty-six  years  there  had  been  a 
Solomon  Searl  in  the  flock. 

James  Wilson  was  a  child  of  his  times  and  often  would  be 
as  narrow  as  his  contemporaries.  But  fortunately  in  this  regard 
he  had  begun  his  ministry  with  his  own  orthodoxy  suspect; 
he  never  became  a  whole-hearted  Calvinist. 

It  must  have  seemed  to  the  Beneficent  Society  that  they 
had  tried  all  the  hard  ways  of  raising  money  and  that  now 
they  should  be  entitled  to  some  easy  money— such  as  a  lottery. 
In  1792  they  had  received  the  right  to  tax  the  pews  and  assess 
cemetery  holdings,  but  you  could  not  get  money  out  of  empty 
pockets  of  either  the  living  or  the  dead.  Many  of  the  brethren 
gave  their  notes  for  small  amounts  and  the  notes  were  fre¬ 
quently  uncollectible.  Against  the  small  income  was  the  in¬ 
creasing  expense  of  the  old  building.  They  decided  to  repair 
the  roof  in  1792  and  bought  the  roofers  and  shingles,  but  there 
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was  no  money  to  pay  for  the  work.  The  roofers  were  lent 
for  use  in  the  erection  of  the  parsonage  the  next  year,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  be  returned  for  the  meeting-house 
when  they  were  wanted.  The  shingles  were  ordered  resold, 
but  apparently  no  one  had  sufficient  need  of  them  to  pay  the 
price  asked,  and  in  August,  1793,  Captain  Zephaniah  Brown 
was  asked  to  “  cause  the  shingles  and  other  repair  materials  to 
be  Housed  from  the  Weather.”  In  the  meantime  the  roof  con¬ 
tinued  to  leak  both  rain  and  chagrin  upon  the  Beneficent 
Society  whose  first  undertaking  under  its  enlarged  charter 
had  proved  a  flop.  They  were  partly  encouraged  by  the  half- 
finished  parsonage,  now  pretty  well  paid  for. 

Ezek  Eddy  was  appointed  collector  of  pew  taxes  and  as¬ 
sessments  in  1794,  with  a  five  per  cent  commission.  Ezek  did 
not  get  rich  and  it  was  voted  to  auction  off  the  pews  on  which 
taxes  were  delinquent,  but  this  vote  was  not  executed  at  that 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  a  new  roof  there  was  also  need 
of  new  clapboarding  and  a  complete  painting  job.  Costs  were 
high  and  money  was  scarce  and  it  was  voted  to  repeal  the 
motion  for  a  new  roof  and  to  mend  the  old,  with  Benjamin 
Hoppin  put  in  complete  charge  of  the  work.  In  the  meantime 
troubles  increased.  The  town  cut  down  the  hill  in  front  of 
the  church  and  left  the  road  torn  up  all  the  way  from  Abbott 
Parade  up  High  Street  to  Jackson  Street.  They  did  a  regu¬ 
lar  steam-shovel  job  and  the  approach  to  the  church  was 
a  scramble.  Meanwhile  the  foundation  washed  away  from 
under  the  tower  of  the  church,  leaving  it  with  its  8oo-pound 
bell  depending  for  its  uprightness  on  the  pins  with  which  it  was 
fastened  to  the  meeting-house.  It  looked  as  if  it  were  a  contest 
to  see  whether  the  church  would  hold  up  the  tower  or  the 
tower  and  bell  would  pull  the  meeting-house  over. 

On  February  20,  1796,  this  advertisement  appears  in  the 
Gazette : 

It  is  customary  with  Managers  of  Lotteries  to  expatiate  largely  on  the 
Advaneges  to  Adventurers  exhibited  in  their  particular  Scheme.  &  we  can 
only  say  on  this  Occasion  that  what  we  present  is  the  Whole  Scheme— that 
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the  Prizes  will  be  paid  on  Demand,  without  any  Deduction— and  that  the 
Money  to  be  raised  is  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Encouragement  of  Religion 
and  Morality— Justice  to  the  Society  induces  us  to  add,  that  had  not  the 
Public  thought  proper  (for  the  general  Benefit)  to  lower  the  Street  opposite 
their  Meeting  House,  in  such  a  Manner  as  to  render  the  Access  to  it  very 
difficult,  and  to  require  a  considerable  Expense  on  that  Account,  as  well  as 
to  secure  the  Tower,  etc.  etc.  they  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  the 
Necessity  of  asking  Assistance  in  this  Way. 


Benjamin  Hoppin 
Lewis  Peck 
Samuel  James 


j-  Managers 


Full  details  of  the  prizes  follow.  In  the  first  class  there  are 
three  thousand  tickets  to  be  sold  at  $3.00.  There  will  be  998 
prizes,  ranging  from  a  single  prize  of  $700.00  to  six  hundred 
prizes  of  $6.00  each.  The  prizes  total  $8000.00  and  the  2002 
blanks  give  a  $1000.00  profit.  In  the  second  class  there  are 
thirty-two  hundred  tickets  at  $3.00  each  with  one  prize  of 
$1000.00  and  other  prizes  of  $500.00,  $250.00,  $100.00,  $50.00 
and  $20.00;  there  are  fifty  $10.00  prizes  and  910  $5.00  prizes, 
or  a  total  of  999  prizes  representing  $8300.00,  leaving  2201 
blanks,  and  giving  a  $1300.00  “drawback,”  which  added  to 
the  $1000.00  “drawback”  of  class  one  should  produce  the 
$2300.00. 

The  advertisement  closes  with  this  “  come-on  ”: 

The  Honourable  General  Assembly  of  this  State  at  their  February  Session 
1796  having  granted  Permission  to  the  Beneficent  Congregational  Society  of 
this  Town  to  raise  the  Sum  of  Twenty  three  hundred  Dollars,  by  Lottery, 
for  the  Purposes  of  repairing  their  House  of  Worship;  the  Society  proceeded 
to  appoint  the  Subscribers  Managers  of  a  Lottery  for  the  aforesaid  Purpose, 
who  have  given  Bond  agreeable  to  Law— The  following  Scheme  is  by  them 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  Public.  .  .  . 

The  phrase  “  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  the  Neces¬ 
sity  ”  indicates  that  within  the  church  and  the  community 
there  was  not  complete  unanimity  as  to  the  high  character  of 
lotteries. 

The  story  of  lotteries  in  Rhode  Island  stains  the  escutcheon 
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of  nearly  every  respectable  institution  which  had  its  origin  in 
colonial  days.  Arnold’s  history  tells  us  that  in  1732  they 
were  suppressed  by  statute  because,  “  By  these  unlawful  games 
called  lotteries,  many  people  have  been  led  into  a  foolish  ex¬ 
pense  of  money.”  But  after  twelve  years  they  were  again 
legalized  and  among  public  improvements  financed  by  them 
were  Weybosset  Bridge,  the  Market  House,  the  paving  of 
many  streets,  and  the  building  of  courthouses.  In  1749  one 
was  granted  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Fox,  a  prisoner  for  debt  in 
Newport.  In  Westerly  there  was  “  Lottery  Village.” 

The  first  church  lottery  seems  to  have  been  in  Johnston  in 
1761,  followed  by  one  in  Newport  for  a  new  steeple  on  Trinity 
Church  in  1767.  The  same  year  the  Warren  Baptist  Church 
held  one  for  the  finishing  of  their  parsonage 

rendering  it  commodious  for  the  reception  of  the  pupils3  who  are  or  shall 
be  placed  there  for  a  liberal  education.  It  is  hoped  that  the  extraordinary 
expense  of  that  infant  society  in  building  a  new  meeting  house  and  parsonage 
house  .  .  .  together  with  the  immediate  necessity  of  room  for  the  pupils 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Manning,  and  the  great  encouragement  for 
the  adventurers,  there  being  but  little  better  than  two  blanks  to  a  prize, 
will  induce  those  who  wish  well  to  the  design  speedily  to  purchase  the 
tickets.4 

James  Manning,  in  desperate  need  of  funds,  flirted  longingly 
with  the  idea  of  further  lotteries. 

One  great  hope  of  income  had  been  cheated  by  the  death 
of  the  good  English  Baptist,  Thomas  Llewelyn.  He  had  shown 
himself  a  good  friend  of  the  college  and  President  Manning 
was  encouraged  in  1783  to  write  him,  offering  to  name  the 
college  “  Llewellyn  ”  if  he  would  generously  endow  it.  But 
Thomas  Llewellyn  died  before  the  letter  reached  England. 
Generations  of  Brown  men  may  rejoice  that  they  have  not  had 
to  cheer  their  football  teams  by  lisping  “  Llewellyn  ”  or  com¬ 
posing  songs  to  “Alma  mater,  dear  old  Llewellyn.” 

Harvard,  Yale,  and  James  Manning’s  own  alma  mater,  New 
Jersey  College  (Princeton),  had  run  lotteries  successfully.  He 
writes  to  his  English  friend,  John  Ryland,  “  Would  a  well- 
concerted  scheme  of  a  lottery  to  raise  £  1,000  or  £  2,000  sterling 
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meet  with  encouragement  by  the  sale  of  tickets  in  England?  ” 
Ryland  replies,  “As  to  raising  money  by  a  lottery,  I  dislike  it 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  ’Tis  a  scheme  dishonorable  to 
the  supreme  Head  of  all  worlds  and  of  the  true  church.  .  .  . 
They  are  big  with  ten  thousand  evils.  Let  the  devil’s  children 
have  them  all  to  themselves.  Let  us  not  touch  or  taste.” 

In  his  next  letter  Manning  says,  “  Your  opinion  coincides 
with  mine;  but  some  of  our  friends  urged  me  to  mention  the 
subject  as  they  could  not  see  a  prospect  of  supplies  in  any 
other  way.  Besides,  I  believe  there  have  not  been  such  iniqui- 
tious  methods  used  in  this  matter  with  us.  They  have  been 
used  to  promote  good  designs.” 

The  next  year,  1774,  without  asking  the  opinion  of  those 
across  the  sea,  President  Manning  and  the  First  Baptist  Church 
sponsored  Providence’s  largest  lottery  with  nearly  twelve 
thousand  tickets  sold.  In  their  advertisement  they  made  ex¬ 
cuses  (as  did  Beneficent  and  Warren  Baptist)  for  mingling 
with  the  devil’s  children  and  being  willing  to  both  touch  and 
taste;  they  ask  for  the  “  cheerful  assistance  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  public,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
is  the  first  time  the  Baptist  society  have  solicited  their  assist¬ 
ance  in  this  way,  which  they  can  assure  them  would  not  now 
have  been  the  case,  had  they  not  purchased  as  much  more 
land  and  designed  a  house  as  much  larger  than  the  society 
required  by  this  lottery  ”  (  ^2,000). 5 

Providence  church  honors  for  the  earliest  lottery  go,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  First  Congregational  Society,  which  petitioned  to 
hold  a  lottery  for  their  parsonage  in  1763,  but,  disagreeing  on 
its  form,  did  not  use  it  until  1771,  when  they  again  petitioned 
the  Assembly  for  a  renewal  of  the  privilege  with  a  change  in 
the  “  scheme  ”  which  had  not  been  “  thought  so  eligible  as 
some  other.”  The  amount  of  the  lottery  was  £  3840,  of  which 
£3280  would  be  paid  out  in  fortunate  tickets  and  the  amount 
realized  for  the  parsonage  would  be  £560.  It  seemed  to  be 
better  calculated  as  a  device  to  circulate  money  than  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  gospel.  The  petitioners  were  Darius  Sessions,  Ephraim 
Bowen,  Samuel  Nightingale,  Jacob  Whitman,  and  James 
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Green.  The  original  petition  to  the  legislature  gave  some  in¬ 
teresting  arguments  for  the  granting  of  the  lottery: 

.  .  .  that  sd.  Soc.  for  a  long  season  have  been  destitute  of  a  settled  Gospel 
Minister,  that  being  willing  to  promote  their  own,  as  well  as  the  best  interest 
of  the  Community  to  which  they  belong,  they  very  much  desire  to  be 
restored  to  Gospel  Order:  that  the  circumstances  of  sd.  Soc.  is  such  that  it 
seems  almost  impracticable  without  your  kind  interposition  by  granting  us  a 
Lottery  (agreeable  to  the  Scheme,  annexed)  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
decent  support  to  any  worthy  gentleman  disposed  to  undertake  the  charge. 
That  as  the  Peace  Harmony  and  Happiness  of  Communitys  are  much  in 
proportion  to  other  growth  in  Virtue  &  Knowledge,  and  as  the  procuring  a 
Parsonage  to  lye  forever  for  said  Society  as  the  Place  of  Residence  for  their 
Pastor  or  Minister,  will  not  only  greatly  strengthen  their  Hands  but  as  we 
presume,  have  a  good  influence  on  both  Virtue  &  Knowledge  that  as  from 
the  large  incouragement  given  by  a  number  of  Gentlemen  in  the  Neighboring 
Govts,  should  you  grant  our  request,  the  greater  part  of  the  tickets  will 
undoubtedly  be  sold  out  of  and  bring  a  real  value  into  the  Government. 

St.  John’s  held  a  lottery  at  about  the  same  time.  In  1795 
the  Benevolent  Society  and  Joseph  Snow’s  new  church  both 
held  lotteries  for  their  new  edifices.  The  Benevolent  Society’s 
house  was  erected  and  partly  finished  when  they  appealed  for 
help  because  of  “  an  extraordinary  and  unexpected  rise  of  the 
Price  of  Labour  and  Materials.”  They  asked  for  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Joseph  Snow  was  an  old  hand  at  lotteries,  having  organized 
one  for  street  paving  quite  early.  He  and  the  West  Side  Church 
had  helped  finance  their  steeple  and  bell  with  a  lottery  in  1773. 
Thus  with  high  precedent  behind  them  there  was  much  ex¬ 
citement  and  great  hope  as  the  new  lottery  was  launched  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  Joseph  Snow’s  leadership.  Benjamin  Hoppin, 
Lewis  Peck,  and  Samuel  James,  merchants,  as  principle;  Samuel 
Butler,  Esq.,  Coll.  John  Mathewson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones 
as  surety,  cheerfully  put  up  their  bond  of  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  with  the  state  treasurer.  This  was  to  give  assurance  that 
the  prizes  would  be  paid. 

But,  alas,  when  Lewis  Peck,  vice-president  of  the  society 
and  manager  of  the  lottery,  submitted  his  report  it  showed  that 
through  the  generosity  of  some  not  taking  their  prizes,  there 
was  a  profit  not  of  twenty-three  hundred  dollars,  but  $475.89. 
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Had  all  taken  their  prizes  or  withheld  their  contributions  there 
would  have  been  a  loss  of  $47.00.  Only  2,067  °f  the  sixty-two 
hundred  tickets  had  been  sold!  The  lottery  had  failed  par¬ 
tially  for  the  same  reason  it  had  been  tried:  because  no  one 
had  any  spare  cash.  People  needed  money  even  to  gamble, 
and  sixty-two  hundred  tickets  at  three  dollars  were  too  many 
in  a  town  of  five  thousand  hard-up  people;  and  also  scruples 
were  growing.  Lewis  Peck  came  out  the  best.  He  was  to 
receive  one  hundred  dollars  for  managing  it,  but  as  he  had 
paid  out  of  the  receipts  bills  owing  for  repairs  before  the  books 
were  balanced,  he  was  owed  $86.68.  The  society  credited  him 
with  $5.00  on  his  subscription  to  the  new  stove  and  $1.67  for 
something  else.  He  overlooked  the  penny  and  took  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  note  for  fifty  dollars. 

This  lottery  was  the  last  church  lottery  in  Providence,  up 
to  the  modern  days  of  Bingo.  It  is  easier  to  become  convinced 
that  you  are  mingling  with  the  devil’s  children  if  the  com¬ 
panionship  proves  unprofitable  in  dollars  and  cents. 

By  September,  1797,  with  their  bubble  burst,  it  was  voted 
by  the  Beneficent  Society  that  “  Ephraim  Walker,  Elisha  Peck, 
&  Samuel  Proud  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  superintend  and  Shore  the  Southern  end  of  the  meet¬ 
ing-house  for  the  Security  of  the  Same  and  also  to  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  taking  of  earth  away  if  applied  for  without  any 
expense  to  the  Society.”  And  in  November  they  levied  a  tax 
of  $350.00  on  the  pews! 

The  only  friend  of  the  society  who  rejoiced  over  the  debacle 
was  James  Wilson.  He  did  not  want  the  old  meeting-house 
too  well  repaired— he  had  ideas! 
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James  Wilson  had  two  strings  to  his  bow  and  when  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Kingdom  moved  slowly  through  the  channels  of 
the  church  he  found  ample  opportunity  to  open  up  fresh 
avenues  for  it  in  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  who  patronized 
first  his  private  school,  and  later  the  Fourth  District  public 
school,  of  which  he  was  the  first  master. 

Up  to  the  Revolution  Newport  had  received  most  of  the 
benefits  of  what  culture  and  education  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Colony.  The  Quakers  and  Episcopalians  there  took  an  early 
interest  in  education  although  their  chief  activity  was  in  what 
we  think  of  as  a  modern  movement,  the  field  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1730  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  gen¬ 
eral  literature  met  weekly.  Out  of  it  in  1747  grew  the  Red¬ 
wood  Library  Company,  the  third  oldest  proprietary  library 
in  the  Colonies.  Abraham  Redwood,  a  Quaker,  gave  ^500 
for  the  purchase  of  books  in  London.  During  the  Revolution 
the  British  plundered  the  library  and  it  was  not  reorganized 
until  1810. 

The  rest  of  Rhode  Island  suffered  from  lack  of  educational 
facilities.  Rev.  James  MacSparran  of  Narragansett1  wrote  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  answer  to  a  questionnaire: 

(We  have)  Only  private  reading  schools,  wch  are  supported  by  those  yt 
send  children  to  them,  yet  there  is  a  500  acre  farm  given  by  a  dissenting 
gentleman  at  Boston  for  ye  use  of  a  school  here  but  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  here  being  Quakers  and  Baptists,  it  is  not  emproved  on  that  a/c 

With  evil  days  falling  upon  Newport  following  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  whole  state  was  without  much  light  of  learning  ex¬ 
cept  for  Rhode  Island  College  and  Mr.  Manning’s  Latin  School, 
begun  in  Warren  and  brought  to  Providence  with  the  college. 
Before  the  Revolution  Isaac  Backus  writes  of  Rhode  Island 
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that  “  there  are  scarce  any  books  suitable  for  such  business 
(school)  to  be  sold  in  that  Colony.”  William  Wilkinson  con¬ 
ducted  the  preparatory  school  for  Mr.  Manning’s  college  from 
1783  to  1792.  Whether  you  chose  the  English  course  or  the 
classical  did  not  depend  upon  your  ability  or  interests,  but 
upon  how  much  tuition  your  parents  would  pay:  “  Greek  and 
Latin  at  twenty-four  shillings  per  quarter;  English  at  sixteen 
shillings.”  In  1784  the  school  had  less  than  twenty  pupils  in 
a  town  approaching  five  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  slow  progress  of  education  would  give  Timothy 
Dwight,  the  retired  president  of  Yale,  then  hot-footing  it  all 
over  America,  the  chance  to  write: 

(In  Connecticut)  there  is  a  schoolhouse  sufficiently  near  to  every  man’s 
door  to  allow  his  children  to  go  conveniently  to  school  throughout  most 
of  the  year.  The  view  of  the  schools  in  Connecticut  with  little  variation  of 
figure,  light  or  shade  will  serve  as  a  portrait,  sufficiently  exact  in  this  respect 
of  New  England  at  large,  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  excepted.  .  .  .  Exclusive 
of  a  few  attempts  .  .  .  schools  in  this  state  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The 
gentlemen  with  whom  I  conversed  on  this  subject  expressed  their  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  their  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  state,  in  strong  terms; 
but  they  seemed  hopeless  concerning  a  reformation.  Without  churches  men 
will  be  vicious  of  course;  without  schools,  they  will  be  ignorant;  and 
ignorance  and  vice  are  sufficiently  melancholy  characteristics  of  the  people 
in  whom  they  are  united. 

The  concern  for  education  had  been  awakened  from  its  slumber  by  the 
founding  of  Rhode  Island  college  by  the  “  sober  and  intelligent  Baptists 
of  this  state,”  whose  design  “  was  honourable  both  to  their  heads  and 
their  hearts.” 

The  good  work  of  President  James  Manning  among  the 
“  sober  and  intelligent  Baptists  ”  would  be  carried  on  by 
Jonathan  Maxcy  and  Stephen  Gano,  who  would  add  their 
strength  to  that  of  Howland  and  Wilson. 

In  1663  Providence  had  set  apart  one  hundred  acres  for  the 
support  of  schools.  Nothing  much  happened  and  a  “  hundred 
years  later  the  popular  voice  for  education  was  neither  strong 
nor  united.” 

By  that  time  school  buildings  had  been  built  both  by  the 
town  and  by  groups  of  “  proprietors,”  but  no  permanent  suc¬ 
cess  came  to  the  schools  because  of  the  lack  of  public  support. 
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The  story  seems  to  be  that  a  building  did  not  make  a  school, 
and  with  no  source  of  support  teachers  were  unprocurable. 
Local  talent,  after  three  generations  of  little  or  no  education, 
was  hardly  competent. 

The  best  available  education  was  of  a  home  variety.  There 
were  good  libraries  in  some  homes,  such  as  that  of  John 
Checkley  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  those  of  John 
Howland  and  the  town’s  ministers  in  James  Wilson’s  day. 
John  Howland,  speaking  of  his  own  library,  wrote,  “  We 
always  had  the  Bible  on  the  table  and  the  book-case  filled  with 
calvinistic,  arminian,  trinitarian,  Unitarian,  episcopalian,  presby- 
terian,  moravian,  and  congregational  divinity.  I  wished  my 
children  to  read  for  themselves  and  form  their  own  opinions 
independent  of  any  influence  of  mine.”  (His  lack  of  capitaliz¬ 
ing  denominational  handles  might  well  be  followed  in  our 
day— it  reduces  their  importance.)  Such  libraries  were  few  in 
the  1790’s. 

Education  was  the  subject  of  one  of  Enos  Hitchcock’s  early 
public  addresses,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  First  Congregational 
archives.  It  was  made  in  1785  at  the  West  Side  Church,  and 
marked  the  first  appearance  of  a  minister  of  the  mother  church 
in  that  pulpit  over  twoscore  years  after  the  great  quarrel. 

The  society,  realizing  the  eagerness  with  which  James 
Wilson  awaited  an  opportunity  to  open  his  school,  met  the 
very  week  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  undertake  his  work 
as  assistant  minister.  They  voted  that  the  annual  committee 
move  the  old  schoolhouse  from  where  it  now  stands  “  onto  the 
Towne  Lott  adjoining  the  Lott  of  Peregrine  Foster  Esq.  if 
they  judge  it  expedient,  at  the  expense  of  this  Society.”  It 
seemed  to  be  almost  anyone’s  prerogative  to  build  or  move  a 
schoolhouse  and  to  place  it  on  private  or  public  land.  No 
one  cared  too  much  so  long  as  nothing  appeared  in  the  tax 
rate  to  indicate  someone  was  spending  the  town’s  money. 

The  school  referred  to  was  the  only  one  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  and  was  at  the  northwest  corner  of  School  Lane  and 
Middle  Street  (now  Mathewson  and  Chapel)  where  Grace 
Church  parish  house  now  is.  It  had  been  erected  in  1761  or 
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soon  thereafter.  James  Wilson’s  arrival  finally  brought  action. 
For  the  last  few  years  the  West  Side  fathers  had  been  ashamed 
of  the  school.  Only  the  previous  year  a  petition  to  the  “  Mod¬ 
erator  and  Freemen  of  Providence  ”  said  it  was  “  so  small  and 
so  enclosed  by  other  buildings  that  it  not  only  renders  it  dark 
and  unsuitable  but  also  unhealthy.” 

We  may  conclude  that  James  Wilson  first  taught  school  in 
the  old  house  on  the  site  of  Grace  Church  parish  house,  near 
Joseph  Snow’s  garden,  and  that  shortly  thereafter  the  school 
was  either  moved  to  the  town  lot  on  Weybosset  Street  (second 
lot  east  of  Mathewson  Street)  or  a  new  school  was  constructed 
on  that  lot;  our  suspicions  are  that  the  old  school  was  moved, 
inasmuch  as  eight  years  later  the  town  built  a  new  school  on 
the  West  Side  whereas  it  used  existing  schoolhouses  in  some 
of  the  other  districts. 

James  Wilson’s  first  teaching  lasted  for  just  the  first  year 
he  was  in  Providence,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Beneficent 
Society  urged  him  to  give  them  his  full  time  and  they  would 
make  it  up  to  him  in  remuneration,  which  he  did  with  “  great 
reluctance  ”  and  without  the  promised  additional  pay.  He 
returned  to  his  private  school  after  his  ordination  for  three 
years  sometime  between  1793  and  1799.  Among  his  pupils 
were  children  of  the  Eddys,  Olneys,  Richmonds,  Gladdings, 
Rawsons,  Aldriches,  Dyers,  Greenes,  many  Snows,  and  Fields. 
Two  of  his  future  deacons  were  his  pupils,  Walter  Paine  and 
William  C.  Snow.  A  pupil  who  was  in  danger  of  being 
“  teacher’s  pet  ”  was  little  Sarah  Ann  Warner,  whom  we  may 
be  reasonably  sure  was  the  daughter  of  James’s  first  Providence 
friend,  the  captain  of  the  Tristram.  There  exists  a  list  of  eighty- 
five  names  of  “  Pupils  of  Father  Wilson.”2 

It  was  during  the  days  of  the  private  school  that  George 
Washington  came  to  town.  The  school  was  in  the  President’s 
line  of  march.  An  account  of  the  visit  says: 

The  pupils  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  great  man  and  when  the  procession 
drew  near,  the  quaint-looking  lads  and  lassies  filed  out  to  the  front  of  the 
building.  The  boys  all  had  their  quills  behind  their  ears  and  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  their  hair  was  arranged  in  a  queue.  When  Washington 
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was  opposite  them  the  boys  bowed  and  the  girls  curtseyed.  Washington 
returned  the  salute  with  one  of  his  genial  smiles.  This  became  an  “  event  ” 
in  the  children’s  lives  and  in  after  years  was  more  than  a  “  twice-told  tale.” 

The  story  apparently  gained  in  telling.  Because  of  his  tor¬ 
turing  false  teeth  the  smiles  of  Washington  were  hardly  genial, 
but  if  anyone  could  win  them  it  would  have  been  the  boys  and 
girls.  In  the  presence  of  older  people  the  father  of  our  country 
was  exceedingly  shy,  as  is  noted  by  General  Knox’s  daughter 
in  the  unusual  picture  of  Washington  which  she  gives.  Al¬ 
ways  present  with  her  father  at  the  affairs  of  state,  she  had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  Washington.  She  writes: 

I  felt  their  (the  people  of  the  government)  society,  in  which  I  could 
only  be  a  listener,  to  be  an  irksome  restraint  from  which  I  was  glad  to 
escape.  More  especially  did  I  feel  this,  as  you  may  have  heard  me  say,  at 
the  great  State  dinner  at  the  President’s  to  which  we  were  periodically 
invited,  there  was  in  truth  an  air  of  dignity  and  reserve  about  this  great 
man  which  forbid  all  approaches  to  familiarity,  which  inspired  a  sort  of  awe, 
that  almost  precluded  the  free  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse,  not  that  he 
wished  to  produce  this  effect— he  loved  to  see  his  friends  at  their  ease— but 
had  not  the  faculty  to  make  them  feel  so.  Frequently  has  he  requested  my 
Father  and  Mother  to  promote  conversation  around  them,  saying  you  know 
how  little  tact  I  have  in  that  line;  but  after  all  that  could  be  done  there  was 
a  formality,  a  constraint  about  these  splendid  entertainments  that  made  me 
feel  rejoiced  to  escape  from  them  as  a  bird  from  its  cage,  oh  how  little 
did  I  appreciate  then  the  honor  that  was  conferred  upon  me  or  realize  that 
I  was  then  in  the  presence  of  the  best  &  greatest  of  Men,  take  him  for  all 
in  all,  the  most  faultless  character  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  or  him  whose 
memory  is  and  ever  will  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  his  Countrymen. 
My  father  dearly  loved  him,  and  much  was  he  loved  by  him;  they  were 
intimately  associated  during  our  8  years  war  &  for  1 1  years  after  the  peace, 
&  their  mutual  regard  I  believe  was  never  disturbed  by  the  slightest  misunder¬ 
standing.  They  acted  in  complete  concert  during  all  this  long  period 
&  when  they  separated  to  meet  no  more  on  Earth  their  intercourse  was 
continued  by  frequent  communications  which  remain  as  precious  mementos 
of  their  undiminished  regard.  Never  shall  I  forget  how  entirely  my  dear 
Father  was  unmanned  when  the  intelligence  first  reached  him  that  his 
beloved  chief  had  taken  his  flight  from  Earth;  it  was  long  before  he  could 
feel  reconciled  to  this  dispensation  of  Providence.  He  felt  that  his  own  loss 
as  well  as  that  of  his  Country  was  irreparable;  yet  on  reflection  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  he  never  could  have 
been  taken  away  at  a  happier  time  for  his  own  glory,  he  died  with  all  his 
“blushing  honors  thied(?)  upon  him,”  in  full  possession  of  his  mind. 
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If  the  children  were  thrilled  with  the  spectacle,  how  much 
more  so  was  James  Wilson.  It  was  a  fulfillment  of  that  love  of 
liberty  personified  by  Washington  to  which  James  had  given 
expression  in  his  master’s  shop  in  Dublin  twenty  years  before. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  school  and  the  large  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  in  comparison  with  the  Latin  School  of 
Mr.  Manning,  was  the  result  of  its  being  rooted  in  democratic 
principles  of  education.  James  Wilson  not  only  loved  the 
things  for  which  his  new  land  stood,  but  he  knew  the  re¬ 
pressions  of  poverty.  The  tuition  of  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  would  certainly  be  remitted  for  the  children  of  Joseph 
Snow  3d  and  others  in  similar  circumstances. 

This  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Association  of 
Mechanics  and  Manufacturers,  which  had  been  formed  in 
1789  and  had  made  education  one  of  its  concerns.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  civic-minded  organizations  Providence  ever  had. 
James  Wilson  was  chosen  to  give  its  fifth  anniversary  address 
in  1794.  He  was  recognized  as  a  parson  who  thought  along 
the  lines  they  sought  to  follow. 

John  Howland  was  the  most  influential  member  of  this 
group  and  his  own  fascinating  recital  of  the  events  of  those 
days  is  the  best  history  we  possess  of  the  founding  of  free 
schools  in  Providence. 

When  we  came  together  in  our  association,  we  made  the  discovery  of  our 
deficiencies.  There  were  papers  to  be  drawn,  and  various  kinds  of  writing 
to  be  done,  that  few  of  us  were  competent  to  execute.  Then  we  began  to 
talk.  The  question  was  asked,  ought  not  our  children  to  have  better  advantages 
of  education  than  we  have  enjoyed?  and  the  answer  was  yes.  Then  it  was 
asked,  how  shall  those  advantages  be  secured?  the  reply  was,  we  must 
have  better  schools.  So  when  we  had  talked  the  matter  over  pretty  thoroughly 
among  ourselves,  we  began  to  agitate.  As  I  was  something  of  a  talker  and 
had  practised  writing  more  than  most  of  my  associates,  a  good  deal  of  this 
work  fell  to  my  lot.  And  I  was  very  willing  to  do  it,  because  I  felt  and  saw 
its  importance.  So  I  wrote  a  number  of  pieces  for  the  newspaper,  and  tried 
to  induce  others  to  do  the  same.  I  prevailed,  however,  with  only  one, 
Grindall  Reynolds.  He  felt  as  I  did  about  the  matter,  and  wrote  a  piece  for 
the  Gazette  in  favor  of  schools.  We  had,  indeed,  the  good  will  of  many 
educated  men.  There  were  Thomas  P.  Ives,  Thomas  L.  Halsey,  David  L. 
Barnes,  and  others,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  public  schools  in  Massa- 
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chusetts,  all  of  whom  understood  our  wants  and  favored  our  movement. 
Governor  Bowen  and  the  Bowen  family  were  also  friendly.  So  was  Gov. 
William  Jones.  We  met  no  opposition  from  the  wealthy,  but  they  having 
the  advantages  for  their  sons  and  daughters  that  wealth  can  always  procure, 
did  not  feel  as  we  poor  mechanics  did.  They  were  not  active.  In  this 
beginning  of  the  movement,  they  seemed  willing  to  follow,  but  were  unwilling 
to  lead  the  way.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  throughout  the  whole  work,  it  was 
the  most  unpopular  with  the  common  people,  and  met  with  the  most 
opposition  from  the  class  it  was  designed  to  benefit.  .  .  . 

The  more  we  discussed  the  subject,  the  greater  became  its  importance  in 
our  eyes.  After  a  good  deal  of  consultation  and  discussion,  we  got  the 
Mechanics’  Association  to  move  in  the  matter.  This  was  an  important  point 
gained,  and  an  encouragement  to  persevere.  A  committee  was  chosen  to 
take  up  the  subject.  Of  this  committee  I  was  a  member.  They  met  at  my 
house,  and  after  due  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  address  the  General 
Assembly.  I  told  them,  that  as  neither  of  us  were  qualified  to  draw  up  a 
paper  in  a  manner  suited  to  go  before  that  body,  we  had  each  better  write 
a  petition  embodying  our  individual  views,  and  bring  it  to  our  next  meeting. 
.  .  .  When  we  next  met,  it  was  found  that  but  two  had  been  written 
according  to  previous  recommendation.  Those  were  by  William  Richmond 
and  myself.  Richmond  then  read  his.  It  was  in  the  usual  petition  style, 
ending,  “  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray.”  I  told  the  committee  I  did  not 
like  the  doctrine  of  that  paper.  It  was  too  humble  in  tone.  I  did  not 
believe  in  petitioning  legislators  to  do  their  duty.  We  ought,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  addressing  that  body,  to  assume  a  tone  of  confidence  that  with  the 
case  fairly  stated,  they  would  decide  wisely  and  justly  for  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  I  then  took  out  my  memorial  and  read  it.  It  was  not  in  the  shape  of 
an  “  humble  petition.”  It  expressed  briefly  our  destitution,  and  the  great 
importance  of  establishing  free  schools  to  supply  it.  It  received  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  committee,  and  was  adopted. 

This  memorial  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  name  of 
our  association.  It  was  there  warmly  debated,  and  after  pretty  severe 
opposition,  the  Assembly  referred  the  whole  subject  to  a  committee,  with 
direction  to  report  by  bill.  .  .  . 

When  the  bill  was  reported,  the  Assembly  was  afraid  to  pass  it,  until  the 
sense  of  the  towns  could  be  obtained.  So  it  was  printed,  and  sent  out  to  the 
freemen  for  instructions.  The  great  object  now  was  to  get  the  towns  to  vote 
right.  When  the  subject  came  before  the  town  meeting  in  Providence, 
I  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  instructions  to  our 
representatives,  and  report  at  the  present  meeting.  This  was  carried,  and 
William  Richmond,  Samuel  W.  Bridgham,  afterwards  our  first  mayor, 
George  R.  Burrill,  Wm.  Lamed,  and  myself,  were  constituted  the  committee. 
It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  Bridgham  said,  “  Mr.  moderator,  this 
is  an  important  matter.  It  will  require  some  time  to  draft  instructions,  and 
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as  it  is  now  almost  night,  I  think  the  subject  had  better  be  postponed  until 
the  next  town  meeting.”  “  Never  fear,”  replied  Richard  Jackson,  the 
moderator,  “  I  guess  Howland  has  them  already  written  in  his  pocket.” 
“  O,”  rejoined  Bridgham,  “I  didn’t  think  of  that— then  we  can  go  on.” 

But  though  Providence  was  thus  committed  to  the  good  work,  the 
country  towns  generally  were  not  so  safe.  ...  I  made  a  special  journey  to 
Newport  to  secure  the  measure.  Much  to  my  gratification,  Newport  voted 
for  the  instructions,  and  valuable  services  were  rendered  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Champlin,  the  principal  representative  from  that  town.  Essential  aid  was 
also  rendered  by  a  member  from  Smithfield. 

At  the  autumn  session,  (1799,)  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate.  That  body  was  afraid  to  pass  it,  and  did 
not  dare  reject  it.  .  .  .  I  resolved  to  persevere  in  my  efforts  to  get  the 
school  bill  passed.  I  saw  the  secretary,  and  at  my  suggestion,  he  placed 
the  deferred  bill  among  the  papers  first  to  be  called  up. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  at  the  time  of  Howland’s  death  at 
the  age  of  ninety-seven  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood  said,  “  Who  will 
not  honor  John  Howland  even  more  for  taking  the  lead  in 
that  memorial  (petitioning  the  legislature  for  the  schools) 
than  for  having  served  under  Washington  at  Trenton  and 
braved  death  in  the  battles  of  the  Revolution?  ” 

No  dinner  ever  served  in  Providence  was  more  important 
than  that  given  by  John  Innis  Clarke  when  he  entertained  the 
governor  and  senate  on  the  noon  before  the  bill  was  to  be 
passed.  Clarke  had  promised  Howland  his  help.  The  dinner 
must  have  been  excellent  in  all  its  parts  for  after  dinner  the 
bill  passed  without  opposition.  The  senators  were  in  fine 
spirits. 

Two  of  the  proprietors’  schools  were  purchased  and  two 
new  buildings  were  erected.  One  was  on  Transit  Street.3  The 
location  desired  was  opposed  by  a  resident  who  feared  his 
neighborhood  and  garden  would  be  ruined  by  the  coming  of 
a  school.  John  Howland  relates  the  arguments  he  used  with 
him:  “  I  assured  him  .  .  .  Under  our  rules,  the  school  would 
be  dismissed  by  classes,  and  not  permitted  to  loiter  about  the 
premises,  and  as  to  his  garden,  so  strict  a  watch  would  be  kept 
over  the  scholars,  that  his  fruit  would  be  safer  than  ever.” 
Under  John  Howland’s  persuasion  he  consented  and  became  a 
firm  supporter  of  public  education. 
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The  proprietor’s  schoolhouse  on  the  West  Side  presided 
over  by  James  Wilson  must  have  been  a  pretty  dilapidated 
affair,  built  in  1763  and  moved  around  at  almost  anyone’s 
suggestion. 

We  find  the  Beneficent  Society  early  in  1799,  the  last  year 
of  his  private  school,  voting  the  use  of  their  “  new  room  ”  to 
James  Wilson’s  school.  There  was  no  attempt  made  by  the 
town  to  purchase  the  old  school.  Instead  they  bought  the 
four  lots  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  “  Claverack  ”  Street,  “  on 
the  hill  ”  between  Snow  (Pine)  and  Friendship  streets. 

Foreseeing  what  was  going  to  transpire,  Daniel  Proud  had 
bought  land  adjoining  his  own  from  a  fellow-member, 
Nathaniel  Fuller.  Two  weeks  later  he  sold  this  land,  with 
some  of  his  own  holdings,  to  the  town  for  the  school  lot.  It 
measured  190  x  70.  When  the  town  sold  the  lot  and  school  in 
1826  it  went  to  another  member  of  Father  Wilson’s  flock, 
Benjamin  Dyer. 

Grindall  Reynolds  was  the  general  supervisor  to  purchase 
the  lot  and  see  that  the  work  of  building  was  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  a  contract  made  with  Barnard  Eddy  of  the 
Wilson  flock.  The  schoolhouse  was  to  be  fifty  by  thirty 
feet,  two  stories  high;  the  first  story  twelve  feet  high  and 
the  second  story  under  nine  feet  but  with  an  arched  ceiling. 
The  upper  story  was  to  be  finished  “  no  further  than  to  have 
the  floor  laid  and  the  arched  planks  spiked  on.”  The  whole 
house  was  copied  after  the  one  which  had  been  recently  built 
on  George  Street  and  was  to  “  be  completed  in  a  plain  and 
workmanlike  manner.”  No  frills  in  this  first  attempt  at  public 
supported  education! 

Upon  one  detail  the  town  changed  its  mind.  The  contract 
called  for  walls  the  length  of  one  brick  thick,  two  desks  for 
master  and  usher  and  “sixty  desks  3  /2'  long  and  F3"  wide, 
the  tops  to  be  hung  with  hinges,  with  a  partition  in  the  middle.” 
This  was  amended  so  that  the  lower  story  should  be  the 
“  length  of  one  brick  and  l/2  in  thickness  ”  with  everything 
else  the  same  “  except  the  Hanging  of  the  Desks  with  hinges, 
it  being  agreed  to  have  them  out.”  Thus  both  greater  quiet 
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and  warmth  was  obtained  with  apparently  no  additional  cost. 
The  schoolhouse  was  surmounted  with  a  cupola. 

The  great  day  for  John  Howland  and  his  friends  came  on 
the  last  Monday  of  October,  1 800,  when  the  four  free  schools 
opened.  Years  of  groundwork  bore  greater  fruit  than  had 
been  anticipated,  and  everywhere  more  scholars  arrived  than 
had  been  expected.  But  nowhere  in  the  town  was  the  school 
besieged  as  on  the  West  Side.  James  Wilson’s  work  had  not 
been  in  vain.  There  were  so  many  pupils  that  some  were  sent 
to  the  second  district  in  Meeting  Street.  “  Still  the  school  in 
the  fourth  district  continued  so  large  that  the  second  story 
of  the  schoolhouse  was  finished.  By  the  twenty-third  of  De¬ 
cember  there  were  in  attendance  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight.”  It  became  necessary  to  give  Mr.  Wilson  two  ushers, 
where  the  other  schools  had  one.  One  reason  for  the  large 
number  was  the  presence  of  those  born  too  early  for  normal 
schooling.  The  primary  schools  for  the  first  few  years  had 
pupils  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  twenty.4 

In  answer  to  the  question  by  the  Newport  committee,  “Are 
females  admitted?  ”  John  Howland  wrote: 

Females  are  admitted.  The  schoolrooms  have  an  aisle  lengthwise  through 
the  middle,  the  boys  occupy  one  side,  the  girls  the  other:  the  floors  rise 
from  the  side  of  the  broad  alley  to  the  walls,  and  there  is  a  desk  and  a  seat 
for  every  two  scholars;  the  size  of  the  room  fifty  feet  by  thirty. 

As  a  stopgap  while  the  second  floor  of  the  Claverick  Street 
school  was  being  finished  the  town  requested  the  use  of  the 
society’s  “  new  room.”  This  had  probably  been  finished  off  in 
the  basement,  and  it  was  for  the  stove  in  this  room  that  money 
had  been  raised  a  short  time  back.  The  society  promptly  voted 
to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  town,  “  being  willing  to  pro¬ 
mote  &  Incourage  Schools  all  in  their  Power.” 

The  town  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Daniel  Proud  for 
a  well, 

agreeing  to  give  thirty  dollars  towards  the  digging  and  finishing  a  well  on 
land  belonging  to  Daniel  Proud  and  wife  directly  opposite  the  School 
House  lot  belonging  to  said  Town  and  on  the  West  side  of  the  River  in 
the  same.  Provided  that  the  Town  could  have  the  free  use  of  sd  Well, 
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for  the  accomodation  of  the  School  House  and  School  to  be  established  on 
said  lot,  at  all  times  forever  hereafter  without  let,  hindrance  or  molestation. 

Claverick  Street  was  daily  crossed  and  recrossed  by  nearly 
three  generations  of  schoolhouse  pail-in-hand  youngsters,  who 
vied  for  the  privilege  of  lugging  water.  They  were  glad  the 
school  had  been  built  on  a  hill,  out  of  reach  of  the  flow  of 
Field’s  Fountain.  The  well  afforded  one  more  interruption 
to  back-bending  studies. 

From  the  rules  and  regulations  which  the  town  adopted 
under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Howland  the  following  are  quoted: 

The  principal  part  of  the  instruction  will  consist  in  teaching  spelling, 
accenting  &  reading  both  verse  &  prose,  with  propriety  and  accuracy,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  English  Grammar  and  composition,  also  writing  a 
good  hand,  according  to  the  most  approved  rules;  &  vulgar  &  decimal 
fractions,  including  tare  &  tret,  fellowship,  exchange,  interest  etc.  The  books 
to  be  used  are:  Alden’s  Spelling  Book  ist  &  2nd  part,  the  Young  Ladies 
Accidence  by  Caleb  Bingham,  the  American  Preceptor,  Morse’s  Geography 
abridged,  the  Holy  Bible  in  select  portions  and  such  other  books  as  shall 
hereafter  be  adapted  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  The  book  for 
teaching  arithmetic  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  Masters. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  Parson  Wilson  was  not  a 
member  of  the  organizing  committees.  The  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  would  be  the  master  of  the  Fourth  District  school 
may  have  led  him  to  decline  to  participate  in  helping  to  set 
them  up.  The  master’s  salary  of  $500.00  and  the  usher’s  salary 
of  $200.00  yearly  would  scandalize  the  indignant  opponents 
of  free  education. 

The  quality  of  leadership  which  Enos  Hitchcock,  Stephen 
Gano,  James  Wilson,  and  John  Howland  were  giving  the 
schools  is  reflected  in  the  progressive  rules  adopted  for  all  the 
town’s  schools  by  the  town  council  in  1800: 

That  it  be  recommended  to  the  School  Masters,  that  as  far  as  practicable, 
they  exclude  corporal  punishment  from  the  Schools;  and  in  particular  that 
they  never  inflict  it  on  Females.  . . . 

That  they  consider  themselves  in  the  place  of  Parents  to  the  Children 
under  their  care,  and  endeavor  to  convince  them  by  their  treatment,  that 
they  feel  a  Parental  affection  for  them.  . . . 

That  they  never  make  dismission  from  school,  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  a  reward  for  attention  or  diligence,  but  endeavor  to  lead  the  Children 
to  consider  being  at  school  as  a  privilege,  and  dismission  from  it  as  a 
punishment. 
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That  they  endeavor  to  impress  the  minds  of  their  Pupils  with  a  sense  of 
the  Being  and  Providence  of  God,  and  the  obligation  they  are  under  to 
Love  and  Reverence  him.  Their  Duty  to  their  Parents  and  Masters— the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  truth,  Justice  and  Mutual  Love— tenderness  to 
Brute  Creatures— the  happy  tendency  of  Self  Government,  and  Obedience  to 
the  Dictates  of  reason  and  religion— the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  sacred 
Institution— the  Duty  which  they  owe  their  Country,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
strict  obedience  to  its  Laws  . . .  and  that  they  caution  them  against  the  prevail¬ 
ing  vices. 

However,  cases  of  discipline  needed  more  than  the  council’s 
rules;  often  the  town  council  was  called  upon  to  arbitrate  be¬ 
tween  offending  pupils,  overzealous  preceptors  and  ushers, 
and  angry  parents.  Mr.  Wilson’s  Irish  temper  finally  gave  way 
under  the  misdemeanors  of  young  John  Greenman  and  the 
town  council  ordered  the  youth  to  apologize  under  threat  of 
expulsion. 

Nathaniel  Gladding,  Jr.,  on  complaint  of  his  father  against 
the  treatment  afforded  him  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  usher,  Palmer 
Cleveland,  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Claverick  Street  school, 
was  allowed  to  transfer  downstairs  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  room. 
The  committee,  however,  urged  Mr.  Cleveland  to  continue 
to  keep  a  firm  hand  on  discipline.5 

Stephen  Rawson  of  the  West  Side  Church  became  preceptor 
of  the  Second  District  school  on  Meeting  Street.  He  had  been 
a  pupil  of  James  Wilson.  In  1820  he  answers  the  question  of 
the  school  committee  on  discipline. 

With  regard  to  discipline  and  government,  when  any  scholars  prove 
disobedient  and  refractory,  after  being  several  times  admonished,  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  expel  them  from  School  for  a  short  time.  In  cases  of 
profaneness,  falsehood,  and  any  other  wicked  and  disgraceful  practice,  I  have 
indiscriminately  inflicted  corporeal  punishment. 

With  opposition  to  public  education  still  frequently  vocal 
in  town,  the  council  had  to  watch  expenses  with  an  eagle  eye. 
In  a  generous  but  careless  moment  in  1 800  they  voted  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  pupils’  ink  and  to  buy  it  at  George  W.  Hoppin’s. 
Three  years  later  this  extravagance  was  corrected  and  it  was 
voted  that  the  scholars  “be  at  the  expense  of  Procuring  the 
Ink  they  may  respectively  use.  .  .  .  Those  Scholars  who 
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shall  neglect  to  comply  with  this  regulation  to  be  considered 
as  excluded  from  and  debarred  the  privilege  of  writing  in 
said  Schools.”  The  inkless  scholar  would  in  vain  “  mend  his 
pen  ”  in  the  early  afternoon  preparatory  to  the  “  serving  of 
the  writing  books.” 

A  more  perplexing  problem  was  the  fuel.  Preceptor  John 
Dexter  made  bold  in  1820  to  suggest: 

Whether  it  be  proper  in  this  place  or  not,  I  would  also  suggest  the 
propriety  of  the  Fuel,  necessary  for  the  schools,  being  furnished  by  the 
Town.  The  present  practice  is,  for  the  scholars  to  pay  for  the  wood  by 
a  tax  .  .  .  but  I  have  generally  (in  this  District)  called  and  called  for  the  tax 
for  a  month  or  more,  and  at  last  there  have  been  many  who  do  not  or 
cannot  pay. 

The  state  act  was  in  effect  only  three  years  before  it  was 
repealed— John  Innis  Clarke  must  have  run  out  of  good  din¬ 
ners.  The  time  had  been  too  short  to  establish  schools  in  great 
strength  throughout  the  state  in  general,  but  in  Providence 
they  had  come  to  stay.  With  much  exertion  the  act  was 
renewed  in  1828.  The  American  and  Gazette ,  which  loved 
politics,  reluctantly  but  positively  editorialized: 

There  is  one  subject  of  much  more  importance  to  Rhode  Island  than  the 
election  of  a  President,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  To  be 
sure,  those  who  would  form  a  military  despotism  would  not  be  anxious 
to  disseminate  education,  but  this  is  a  question  involving  the  dearest  interest 
of  present  and  future  generations,  and  all  others  ought  to  be  made  to 
yield  to  it. 

The  American  and  Gazette  broke  even:  In  Rhode  Island 
education  triumphed— in  Washington  “  military  despotism  ” 
and  Andrew  Jackson. 

At  this  time  Providence  initiated  its  system  of  primary 
schools.  Out  of  these  small  and  late  beginnings  the  state  which 
had  a  college  but  no  free  schools  ultimately  established  an 
enviable  record  in  public  education.  Dr.  Vose  (who  with  two 
other  ministers  of  Beneficent  served  successively  on  the  school 
committee)  gave  the  address  before  the  schools  at  the  city’s 
two-hundred-fiftieth  anniversary  in  Roger  Williams  Park. 
He  said  of  the  period  ushered  in  by  the  new  act  that  prior  to 
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that  time  there  had  been  no  grading  of  the  schools  or  provision 
for  the  colored  children.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  president  of 
Brown,  played  a  leading  role;  and  when  in  1835  the  city  council 
voted  down  the  establishment  of  high  schools  it  was  Dr.  Way- 
land  who  joined  with  the  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manu¬ 
facturers  in  working  for  their  establishment.  Henry  Barnard 
became  Rhode  Island’s  first  outstanding  educational  adminis¬ 
trator.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  the  state  system  in  1843  and 
served  for  six  years.  Even  then  there  were  still  those  who  re¬ 
garded  taxes  for  schools  as  an  interference  with  the  right  of 
conscience.  Among  other  activities  Henry  Barnard  established 
twenty-nine  libraries  among  the  thirty-two  towns. 

A  new  attention  was  attracted  to  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Better 
buildings  were  demanded.  Sanitary  measures  began  to  be  considered.  Music 
was  introduced  as  a  department  of  teaching  and  a  means  of  recreation. 
There  was  a  great  softening  of  manners  and  improvement  of  relations 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  former  were  no  longer  regarded  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  latter;  and  the  harsh  sound  of  the  birch  and  ferule 
gave  way  to  another  kind  of  music  more  salutary  to  mind  and  heart. 

Dr.  Vose’s  address  was  delivered  nearly  one  hundred  years 
after  his  predecessor’s  first  private  school  was  established  on 
the  West  Side.  But  even  then  (1886)  Dr.  Vose  had  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  schools  as  institutions  not  engaged  in  spoil¬ 
ing  children  and  making  them  unwilling  to  work!  The  way 
of  education  in  Rhode  Island  has  been  long  and  steep. 

One  of  the  joys  of  the  free  school  to  James  Wilson  would 
be  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  children  of  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  outside  the  parish.  Especially  would  he  feel  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  few  boys  and  girls  who  had  come  to  the  com¬ 
munity  from  foreign  lands.  He  understood  them  as  others 
did  not.  By  this  time  a  small  number  of  Jews  had  arrived  in 
town,  enough  to  form  a  synagogue  in  1794.  A  jeweler’s  shop 
was  kept  on  Clemence  Street  by  Mr.  Lopez,  and  his  two  chil¬ 
dren  became  fatherless  when  he  lost  his  life  by  drowning. 
Strange  in  dress  and  speech,  they  were  sheltered  as  much  as 
children  can  be  by  the  watchful  eye  of  a  schoolmaster,  who 
can  always  be  outwitted  by  the  cruelty  of  his  charges. 
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At  his  ordination  James  had  been  charged  by  Zedekiah 
Sanger  to  know  the  languages  of  the  Bible  in  the  original.  He 
may  have  learned  Hebrew  at  the  Lopez  shop.  This  was  some¬ 
thing  in  which  his  contemporary,  Francis  Asbury,  had  found 
pleasure  and  profit,  learning  his  Hebrew  from  “  Henry  the 
Jew”  at  Waynesborough  in  Georgia.  It  was  the  only  attraction 
Waynesborough  held  for  Asbury  and  when  on  returning  he 
found  that  “poor  Henry,  the  Jew  was  dead,  and  died  wretched 
in  body  and  mind  ”  he  fled  the  town,  saying,  “  Let  no  preachers 
or  people  catch  me  in  Waynesborough  until  things  are  altered 
and  bettered.” 

When  David  Lopez  or  another  occasional  Jewish  boy  found 
his  way  to  town  and  to  Father  Wilson’s  school,  the  pupils  would 
be  amused  at  the  attempts  of  the  teacher,  without  benefit  of  a 
common  language,  to  explain  to  the  newcomer  why  he  should 
remove  his  hat  in  the  schoolroom.  The  lad  would  resolutely 
keep  it  on.  Townspeople  also  enjoyed  the  fact  that  Jewish 
and  other  non-English-speaking  immigrant  children  learned 
from  Wilson  to  speak  English  with  a  soft  Irish  accent. 

In  1823  “  the  Providence  auxiliary  society  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  ”  was  organized  by  people  of  several 
churches.  Its  president  was  Walter  Paine  and  Nicholas  Brown 
was  vice-president.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church. 

It  would  also  have  been  in  the  Fourth  District  school  that 
some  of  the  first  Roman  Catholic  children  would  have  been 
found.  Most  of  them  had  come  from  Ireland,  and  in  James 
Wilson  they  found  a  lover  of  their  common  native  soil. 

One  boy  for  whom  James  and  Mary  Wilson  most  wanted  a 
good  education  never  attended  the  new  “  free  school  ”  on 
Claverick  Street.  He  was  their  son,  James,  who  had  come  with 
them  on  the  Tristram.  He  died  September  6,  1798,  about  ten 
years  of  age.  His  two  sisters  died  just  two  years  later,  nine 
days  apart,  from  scarlet  fever.  The  “  Way  to  the  Hospital  ” 
led  out  over  the  “  Way  to  the  Burying  Ground  ”  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  beyond,  but  often  there  was  a  return  journey 
which  stopped  at  the  burying  ground. 
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Nowhere  is  “  Paddy’s  ”  understanding  of  children  better 
shown  than  in  the  catechism  which  he  wrote  in  1798.  It  had 
been  authorized  by  the  Church  four  years  previous.  Ministers 
were  also  busy  in  those  days.  It  would  seem  that  an  increasing 
interest  among  the  youth  finally  brought  the  catechism  to 
fruition.  It  was  published  by  friend  Bennett  Wheeler  and  a 
few  copies  are  still  extant. 

The  attractive  title  page  reads  “A  Short  Catechism,  par¬ 
ticularly  designed  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Children  of  Be¬ 
neficent  Congregational  Church  of  Christ  in  Providence.”  The 
use  of  the  name  Beneficent  here  is  interesting,  as  subsequent 
publications  by  James  Wilson  use  the  name  “  Second  Congre¬ 
gational  Church.”  Beneficent  was  at  this  time  the  name  of 
the  society  only.  Bennett  Wheeler  may  have  designed  the 
title  page  and  used  the  name  prophetically. 

In  the  introduction  to  parents  James  Wilson  wisely  ad¬ 
monishes: 

Parents  should  compel  “  studious  application  when  necessary,  not  for¬ 
getting  however,  that  a  government  too  rigorous  is  perhaps  in  some  cases 
no  less  an  evil  than  no  government  at  all.  nor  should  it  be  omitted  to  be 
observed  that  in  order  to  render  the  religion  of  the  gospel  amiable  & 
important  in  the  estimation  of  their  children  parents  must  exemplify  in 
their  own  tempers  and  deportments  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  its  adorable 
founder.” 

The  general  questions  in  the  first  part  are,  according  to  the 
author,  a  translation  from  a  French  catechism,  while  Part  Two 
is  of  his  own  composition,  “  containing  moral  instruction 
adapted  to  the  characters  and  capacities  of  children.”  Here 
we  come  upon  the  questions  and  answers  on  practical  conduct 
which  give  us  an  insight  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  stern 
schoolmaster  who  loved  children. 

1.  Q.  Are  there  not  some  evil  things,  of  which  children  are  many  times  guilty? 

A.  They  sometimes  become  undutiful  to  their  parents,  want  affection  for 

their  little  brothers  and  sisters;  and  fall  out,  call  ill  names,  and  quarrel 
with  one  another. 

2.  Q.  Do  they  never  tell  lies,  nor  play  on  the  Lord’s  day? 

A.  Too  many  of  them  do  so,  to  their  own  great  disgrace,  and  to  the  grief 
of  their  parents,  and  of  all  good  people. 
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3.  Q.  Do  they  never  take  the  Lord’s  name  in  vain,  nor  swear  profanely? 

A.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  our  streets  are  reproached  by 
some  such  base  children. 

4.  Q.  What  must  in  the  end  become  of  those  who  will  be  guilty  of  such 

vile  and  abominable  conduct? 

A.  If  they  will  not  heartily  repent,  they  must  suffer  unspeakable  punish¬ 
ment  in  another  world. 

5.  Q.  But  will  they  suffer  nothing  in  this  present  life? 

A.  They  will  suffer  a  great  deal;  for  if  their  parents  will  do  their  duty, 
they  must  correct  them  severely.  And  such  children  will  be  made 
unhappy  by  their  own  evil  dispositions.  Whilst  their  consciences  will 
torment  them  with  guilty  fears,  and  sting  them  with  bitter  remorse. 
And  besides  all  this,  good  people  will  neither  respect  nor  trust  them; 
which  will  many  times  bring  them  into  great  disgrace  and  poverty. 

6.  Q.  Are  we  to  consider  all  those  children  good,  who  fall  not  into  these 

evil  courses? 

A.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  happy  and  pleasing  that  they  avoid  such 
destructive  ways:  but  whilst  they  escape  from  these,  they  still  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  others. 

7.  Q.  Can  you  mention  any  of  them? 

A.  They  may  be  unthankful  for  the  good  things  which  they  receive;  absent 
themselves  from  school  or  be  idle  and  inattentive  when  there.  They 
may  play,  and  delay  by  the  way,  when  sent  on  an  errand;  and  may 
imitate  those  bad  children,  who  cruel  in  their  natures,  will  kill  and 
torture  little  birds,  frogs,  flies  and  such  little  animals  and  insects,  only 
to  make  sport  for  themselves;  all  of  which  are  evils,  very  commonly 
practiced. 

8.  Q.  Are  there  any  particular  evils,  against  which  children  should  more 

especially  be  warned? 

A.  They  should  particularly  be  warned  against  keeping  bad  company, 
because  this  will  in  the  end  make  them  as  bad  themselves;  and  they 
should  be  strictly  cautioned  against  all  dishonest  practices,  for  by 
pilfering  and  stealing  little  things  at  first,  multitudes  have  at  length 
been  exposed  at  the  whipping  post,  or  executed  on  the  gallows. 

9.  Q.  You  have,  my  dear  child,  well  shown  the  ways  of  wicked  children; 

can  you  now  describe  the  characters  of  those  who  are  good? 

A.  The  good  child,  not  only  carefully  avoids  all  those  evil  practices  of 
the  bad,  but  he  is  also  most  heartily  sorry  for  whatever  else  he  has 
done  amiss,  and  earnestly  prays  God,  to  forgive  him  for  Christ’s  sake. 
He  rises  early  in  the  morning,  and  begins  the  day  with  thanksgiving 
to  his  Creator,  for  protection  in  the  night;  he  is  careful  to  comb  his 
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hair,  and  wash  his  face  and  hands,  and  is  the  first  at  school,  as  well  as 
the  most  diligent  there.  On  the  Lord’s  day  he  is  early  at  meeting, 
attends  to  what  is  said,  remembers  what  he  has  heard,  and  practices 
what  he  has  learned;  he  therefore  plays  little,  and  reads  much,  and 
learns  a  great  deal.  He  is  not  only  delightful  to  his  parents,  and  loving 
to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  but  he  also  studies  to  please  every  body,  and 
therefore  every  body  loves  him.  And  at  night  he  ends  the  day  as  he 
began  it,  with  prayer  and  praise  to  his  Creator.  Now,  such  a  child, 
I  wish  and  hope,  and  pray  God,  to  make  me;  through  his  grace,  and 
blessing,  Amen. 

His  excursion  into  doctrine  shows  him  well  aware  of  the 
drama  and  majesty  of  his  faith: 

Q.  Why  did  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  thunderings,  the  lightnings  and 
the  earthquake,  accompany  the  giving  these  commandments?  (to 
Moses) 

A.  To  convince  us  and  all  mankind,  that  if  God  was  thus  so  terrible  when 
only  giving  of  them;  how  much  more  terrible  he  will  be,  when  he 
comes  to  judge  us  all  for  breaking  of  them. 

There  are  other  questions  and  answers  that  point  out  with 
equal  force  God’s  love  for  his  children. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  catechism  are  prayers  and  hymns 
for  children.  Two  of  them  by  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  are  choice.  The 
following  on  dress  may  have  been  used  with  the  mounting 
wealth  and  display  of  some  of  the  people  on  the  hill  in  mind. 

Against  Pride  in  Clothes 

1.  How  proud  we  are!  how  fond  to  show, 

Our  clothes  and  call  them  rich  and  new, 

When  the  poor  Sheep,  and  Silk-worm  wore, 

That  very  cloathing  long  before. 

The  Tulip  and  the  Butterfly, 

Appear  in  gayer  coats  than  I; 

Let  me  be  drest  fine  as  I  will, 

Flies,  Worms  and  Flowers  exceed  me  still. 

2.  Then  will  I  set  my  heart  to  find, 

Inward  adornings  of  the  mind; 

Knowledge  and  virtue,  truth  and  grace; 

These  are  the  robes  of  richest  dress. 

It  never  fades,  it  ne’er  grows  cold, 

Nor  hurts  by  rain,  or  moth,  or  mould; 

It  takes  no  spot,  but  still  refines, 
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3.  The  more  ’tis  worn,  the  more  it  shines. 

In  this  on  earth  would  I  appear, 

Then  go  to  Heaven  and  wear  it  there; 

God  will  approve  it  in  his  sight, 

’Tis  his  own  work,  and  his  delight. 

The  other  was  aimed  at  children  of  every  station  in  society. 

Against  Quarrelling  and  Fighting 

Let  Dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 

For  God  hath  made  them  so; 

Let  Bears  and  Lions  growl  and  fight, 

For  ’tis  their  nature  too. 

But,  children,  you  should  never  let 
Such  angry  passions  rise; 

Your  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other’s  eyes. 

Let  love  through  all  your  actions  run, 

And  all  your  words  be  mild; 

Live  like  the  blessed  Virgin’s  Son, 

That  sweet  and  lovely  child. 

Now  Lord  of  all,  he  reigns  above, 

And  from  his  heavenly  throne; 

He  sees  what  children  dwell  in  love, 

And  marks  them  for  his  own. 

Indeed  “  Paddy  ”  knew  and  loved  his  “  scholars.” 

James  Wilson  gave  up  his  formal  public-school  teaching  in 
1810,  after  the  building  of  the  new  church,  but  all  his  life 
he  kept  a  keen  interest  in  the  schools  and  in  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  community. 

Providence  parsons  as  a  whole  had  taken  such  a  position  of 
leadership  in  education  from  its  beginning  that  they  were  made 
the  active  superintending  committee  for  the  whole  town,  to 
report  quarterly  to  the  larger  committee.  Providence  schools 
today  stand  as  a  monument  to  James  Wilson,  John  Howland, 
and  their  far-sighted  contemporaries. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


HEART-WARMING  METHODISTS 
IN  CHILLY  NEW  ENGLAND 


When  James  Wilson  turned  his  back  on  Baltimore  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Providence  in  1791,  his  emotions  about  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  Methodists  were  mingled.  His  departure  from 
Baltimore  would  cut  that  tie  which  he  loved— so  he  thought; 
embracing  New  England  would  free  him  from  those  elements 
of  Wesley anism  which  roused  his  Irish  ire. 

But  hardly  had  he  returned  to  Providence  when  who  should 
arrive  in  town  but  famous  Francis  Asbury!  He  was  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  Methodists  in  America,  coming  here  in 
1771.  For  twenty  years  his  labors  had  been  south  of  New 
York,  but  after  Methodism’s  definite  organization  as  a  church, 
he  was  made  responsible  for  the  methodical  cultivation  and 
supervision  of  the  new  church  in  all  of  America. 

On  Saturday  he  had  preached  in  Bristol,  coming  there  from 
Newport.  His  comment  on  the  state  of  religious  health  in  the 
mainland  town  was: 

I  fear  religion  is  extinguished  by  confining  it  too  much  to  church  and 
Sunday  service,  and  reading  of  sermons.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  among  my  own 
people:  although  I  believe  there  are  some  who  fear  God;  and  I  find  reason 
to  hope  that  souls  have  gone  to  glory  from  this  town. 

“  Gone  to  glory,”  as  used  by  the  serious-minded  Asbury, 
was  complimentary  to  the  Bristolians  concerned. 

On  Sunday  he  arrived  in  Providence. 

I  attended  the  ministry  of  Mr.  M - (Manning)  a  Baptist,  in  the 

forenoon;  and  Mr.  S - (Snow)  a  New-Light  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 

evening  I  preached  with  some  life  on  Isa.  lxi  1-3.  There  are  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians,  Independents  or  Congregationalists,  here:  but  the  Baptists 
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appear  to  be  the  leading  people.  I  found  a  few  gracious  souls,  and  some 
seeking.  It  has  been  a  season  of  deep  exercise  with  me  while  here:  I  have 
had  some  weighty  sensations;  I  think  the  Lord  will  revive  his  work  in 
Providence. 

Apparently  one  source  of  his  “  weighty  sensations  ”  and 
optimism  for  Providence  was  that  here  he  received  a  much 
more  cordial  reception  than  he  had  received  the  week  before 
in  Connecticut.  There  they  had  pretty  much  ignored  or 
laughed  at  this  servant  of  God  who  was  peddling  a  new  brand 
of  faith  put  out  by  America’s  Methodist  headquarters  in 
Baltimore.  A  Connecticut  Yankee  would  not  go  that  far  away 
from  home  unless  he  had  a  pack  on  his  back  and  a  purse  in 
which  to  bring  home  several  hundred  per  cent  profit  on  clocks 
and  other  gadgets  manufactured  in  the  Naugatuck  valley  and 
elsewhere  where  streams  could  be  dammed.  Another  Irishman, 
William  Pattison,  had  begun  it  all  with  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  tinware  in  Berlin,  Connecticut,  in  1740;  and  by  now 
the  country— especially  the  South— was  dotted  with  Connecti¬ 
cut  peddlers  on  foot  and  in  wagons. 

The  coldness  of  New  Haven  made  Asbury  recall  George 
Whitefield’s  words  to  two  neophyte  English  Methodists  when 
they  came  to  America.  “Ah,”  said  Whitefield,  “if  ye  were 
Calvinists  ye  would  take  the  country  before  ye.”  Calvinism 
was  a  good  protection  against  Francis  Asbury  and  his  advance 
agent,  Jesse  Lee.  Of  his  stop  in  New  Haven,  Asbury  wrote: 

We  visited  the  college  chapel  at  the  hour  of  prayer;  I  wished  to  go 
through  the  whole  to  inspect  the  interior  arrangements  but  no  one  invited  me. 
The  divines  were  grave,  and  the  students  were  attentive;  they  used  me 
like  a  fellow  Christian  in  coming  to  hear  me  preach,  and  like  a  stranger  in 
other  respects. 

In  Wallingford  he  was  furnished  a  “  large  room  and  a  small 
company.” 

In  Stratford  “  we  had  close  work  on  Isaiah  lv  6,  7;  Some 
smiled,  some  laughed,  some  swore,  some  talked,  some  prayed, 
some  wept.” 

For  the  most  part  Connecticut  offered  little  encouragement 
to  this  able  leader  of  American  Methodism.  Of  the  state  in 
general  he  wrote: 
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I  do  feel  as  if  there  had  been  religion  in  this  country  once;  and  I 
apprehend  there  is  a  little  in  form  and  theory  left.  There  may  have  been  a 
praying  ministry  and  people  here;  but  I  fear  they  are  now  spiritually  dead; 
and  am  persuaded  that  family  and  private  prayer  is  very  little  practiced: 
could  these  people  be  brought  to  constant,  fervent  prayer,  the  Lord  would 
come  down  and  work  wonderfully  among  them. 


Occasionally  in  Connecticut  he  found  better  going,  as  at 
Hartford,  where  “  I  roared  out  manfully  on  Matthew  xi: 
28-30.”  But  for  the  most  part  it  was  a  discouraging  journey. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  as  he  headed  Providence-ward  he 
wrote,  “  My  clay  is  heavy  and  my  spirits  low.” 

However,  the  Sunday-evening  service  at  Father  Snow’s 
meeting  brought  encouragement.  One  wonders  if  some  of  the 
success  of  that  meeting  would  not  be  attributed  to  the  former 
Methodist,  James  Wilson.  Later  he  was  to  prove  unfriendly 
to  Asbury,  but  we  can  imagine  that  at  this  stage  he  would 
have  urged  the  people  to  come  and  hear  the  leading  evangelist 
of  the  day.  He  himself  had  just  missed  meeting  him  at  a  con¬ 
ference  in  New  York,  which  had  been  held  on  Monday  of  the 
very  week  that  James  and  Mary  made  their  visit  there  en  route 
to  Baltimore.  James  may  well  have  met  some  of  the  thirty 
ministers  who  attended  it  and  caught  a  little  of  the  fine  spirit 
it  engendered.  Asbury  writes  of  it,  “  Our  conference  rose; 
and  after  love-feast  (communion)  the  preachers  dispersed. 
We  had  had  about  thirty  preachers  at  this  conference,  and  not 
a  frown,  a  sign  of  sour  temper,  or  an  unkind  word  was  seen 
or  heard  amongst  us.” 

On  Monday,  June  20,  in  Providence,  Asbury  “  visited  some 
serious  families  that  truly  love  and  fear  God.  The  afternoon 
I  spent  very  agreeably  with  the  old  prophet  Mr.  Snow,  aged 
about  seventy  years.”  There  is  no  mention  in  this  trip  of  the 
young  prophet,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  in  subsequent  trips  he  was 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  true  thorn  in  the  flesh.  The  two  men 
must  have  met  and  talked,  however,  and  their  talk  would 
have  been  of  John  Wesley.  The  news  of  his  death  came  to 
America  on  a  faster  boat  than  the  Tristram ,  for  Asbury  heard 
of  it  in  Virginia  on  April  29,  a  whole  three  weeks  before  the 
Tristram  arrived. 
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Both  Francis  Asbury  and  James  Wilson  were  high  in  their 
praise  and  affection  for  Wesley  and  both  would  eventually 
admit  to  each  other  that  he  had  had  some  faults.  Asbury  on 
the  credit  side  wrote: 

When  we  consider  his  plain  and  nervous  writings;  his  uncommon  talent 
for  sermonizing  and  journalizing;  that  he  had  such  a  steady  flow  of  animal 
spirits;  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  government  in  him;  his  knowledge  as  an 
observer;  his  attainments  as  a  scholar;  his  experience  as  a  Christian.  .  .  . 

The  debit  side  was  much  shorter,  but  helps  us  to  understand 
some  of  James  Wilson’s  uneasiness  in  the  service  of  the  aged 
Wesley.  Francis  Asbury  wrote: 

Notwithstanding  my  long  absence  from  Mr.  Wesley,  and  a  few  unpleasant 
expressions  in  some  of  his  letters  the  dear  old  man  has  written  to  me 
(occasioned  by  the  misrepresentation  of  others)  I  feel  the  stroke  most 
sensibly. 

Not  expecting  to  find  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Wesley 
so  far  astray  from  the  home  base  of  Methodism  in  America, 
Asbury  may  well  have  opened  his  heart  to  young  Wilson  about 
the  “  unpleasant  expressions,”  and  James  would  certainly  con¬ 
fide  to  him  the  unpleasantness  which  followed  his  marriage  to 
Mary  against  the  rules  of  Methodists,  which  forbade  marriage 
of  ministers  during  the  trial  period.  And  when  Asbury  met 
the  lovely  Mary,  his  sympathies  even  as  the  head  man  of 
American  Methodism  would  have  been  with  James  rather  than 
the  Discipline.  The  deans  of  theological  seminaries  would 
sympathize  with  Wesley!  James  Wilson  should  have  risen 
above  the  prejudice  the  incident  caused,  but  it  is  hard  to  over¬ 
look  that  which  pulls  at  one’s  heart  strings. 

It  was  a  good  day  for  Francis  Asbury,  and  that  Monday 
evening  he  preached  again  in  the  New  Light  Church. 

Having  obtained  more  knowledge  of  the  people,  my  subject  was  Gal.  vi. 
14— plain  and  pointed:  my  audience  was  serious  and  attentive.  I  endeavoured 
to  show, 

1.  What  it  is  for  a  man  to  glory  in  a  thing 

2.  What  men  glory  in  which  is  not  the  cross  of  Christ 

3.  What  it  is  to  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ 

4.  How  a  person  may  know  when  he  glories  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  viz. 
by  the  world’s  being  crucified  to  him,  and  he  unto  the  world. 
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All  through  New  England,  Francis  Asbury  had  been  preach¬ 
ing  from  Isaiah.  On  Sunday  night  in  Providence,  he  had  used 
the  great  text,  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  ...  to 
preach  to  the  poor  .  .  .  brokenhearted  .  .  .  captives  .  .  .  blind 
.  .  .  bruised  ...  to  proclaim  the  year  of  God’s  vengeance.” 
It  was  a  great  text  and  he  preached  “  with  some  life,”  but  the 
next  night  he  switched  to  Galatians,  “  having  obtained  more 
knowledge  of  the  people.” 

It  sounds  as  if  James  Wilson  had  whispered  in  his  ear  that 
six  out  of  seven  sermons  from  Joseph  Snow  were  from  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Galatians  text  would  speak  of  Christ  and 
his  cross  and  the  danger  of  glorying  in  earthly  things.  •  Those 
new  mansions  on  the  hill,  the  goodly  West  Side  homes  fed  by 
water  from  Captain  Field’s  and  Rawson’s  fountains,  and  the 
proud  new  bank  on  Bank  Lane  would  give  point  to  items  first 
and  second  in  the  above  outline. 

As  the  Methodist  leader  took  his  leave  of  the  town  and 
Joseph  Snow’s  hospitality,  he  was  able  to  say  whole-heartedly, 

The  people  here  appear  to  be  prudent,  active,  frugal;  cultivating  a  spirit 
of  good  family  economy;  and  they  are  kind  to  strangers.  They  have  had 
frequent  revivals  of  religion:  I  had  faith  to  believe  the  Lord  would  shortly 
visit  them  again,  and  that  even  we  shall  have  something  to  do  in  this  town. 

Providence  had  been  a  happy  interlude  between  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Massachusetts.  As  he  journeyed  north  he  was  frozen 
out  in  Boston  town,  seat  of  Calvinism  and  culture.  All  he 
could  find  to  admire  there  were  their  bridges  and  industry; 
“  of  their  hospitality  I  cannot  boast.” 

For  James  Wilson  the  most  significant  part  of  Francis 
Asbury’s  visit  was  not  what  Asbury  had  said,  but  what  old 
Joseph  Snow  had  told  of  the  early  days  of  the  New  Light 
Church  in  which  James  Wilson  was  now  an  assistant.  For 
the  first  time  he  learned  some  of  the  details  of  its  beginnings 
half  a  century  previous.  Of  that  conversation  Asbury  wrote 
briefly, 

.  .  .  the  old  prophet  Mr.  Snow  was  awakened  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Gilbert  Tennant,  whose  memory  I  revere.  He  told  me  much  about 
Mr.  Whitefield,  and  old  times— of  himself,  his  awakening,  and  conversion 
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to  God— of  his  riding  thirty  miles  to  Newport,  in  exceeding  cold  weather, 
to  bring  Mr.  Tennant  to  Providence. 

Second  to  Asbury  in  American  Methodism  was  his  colleague 
and  sometimes  rival,  Jesse  Lee.  He  too  had  found  Rhode 
Island,  before  Paddy  Wilson’s  advent,  a  welcome  relief  from 
its  cold  neighbors.  Of  Washington  County  in  1789  he  said, 
“  I  have  found  a  great  many  Baptists  in  this  part  of  the  country 
who  are  lively  in  religion.  They  are  mostly  different  from 
those  I  have  formerly  been  acquainted  with;  for  these  will 
let  men  of  all  persuasions  commune  with  them,  if  they  believe 
they  are  in  favor  with  the  Lord.” 

Dr.  Talbot,  in  his  excellent  history  of  the  Warren  Methodist 
church,  continues  the  story:  “  In  all  his  journeys  through 
places  where  Methodists  were  unknown  he  found  difficulty 
in  penetrating  the  hard  crust  of  Congregationalism;  while 
access  was  comparatively  easy  to  the  warmer  hearts  of  Baptist 
Christians,  who  had  less  distrust  of  men  of  different  belief. 
In  Connecticut  ...  it  was  necessary,  first,  to  settle  upon  a 
creed  before  hearts  or  houses  were  opened  to  him.” 

Seven  years  later  there  was  excitement  in  the  home  of 
Martin  Luther,  leading  Methodist  of  Warren.  The  two  great¬ 
est  figures  in  American  Methodism,  Jesse  Lee  and  Francis 
Asbury,  were  coming  as  his  guests.  Either  one  was  a  whole 
team  in  himself  and  it  was  like  an  invasion  of  the  Army  of 
the  Lord.  Even  with  the  heat  of  late  July,  1798,  Martin 
Luther  impatiently  awaited  their  arrival  from  a  rather  long 
week-end  stay  with  General  “  Lippelt  ”  in  Cranston.  The 
bishop  had  found  since  his  last  visit  in  1795  that  they  had 
“  established  turnpikes  upon  the  way  to  Providence  and 
greatly  reformed  the  road,  but  I  had  to  turn  out  and  to  search 
for  my  friends  (in  Cranston)  .  .  .  such  work  as  I  had  is  not 
easily  told.” 

It  was  Martin’s  father,  John,  who  in  his  will  of  1762  had 
left  land  in  his  son’s  care  “  to  the  society  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  build  a  church  upon  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  shall  be  able  to  build  said  house.”  He  died  a  decade 
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later;  then  came  the  Revolution,  and  after  the  Revolution  son 
Martin  gave  the  land  to  the  Methodists  with  whom  he  had 
associated  himself.  The  historian  of  the  church  says  that 
there  had  ceased  to  be  a  Church  of  England,  and  if  the  intent 
had  been  for  an  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
had  as  much  claim  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal.  The  General 
Assembly  decided  that  Martin  and  possession  just  about  settled 
the  matter. 

It  was  not  only  that  Martin  Luther  was  somewhat  jealous  of 
General  Lippitt,  whose  hospitality  had  held  the  illustrious 
guests  five  days,  as  compared  to  their  one-day  stay  in  Warren, 
but  he  had  something  he  could  not  wait  to  show  them.  It 
was  a  book  hot  off  the  presses  of  Bennett  Wheeler  with  the  ink 
scarcely  dry.  Its  author  was  Bennett’s  parson,  Paddy  Wilson. 
Martin  had  traveled  all  the  way  to  the  bookstore  at  No.  1 
Westminster  Street  to  buy  a  copy  surreptitiously.  It  was  a 
real  book  too— no  mere  tract— well  printed  and  bound  in  calf¬ 
skin,  with  red  and  gold  title  line  and  ornamentation  on  the 
back.  In  an  all  too  dignified  manner  it  pointed  out  faults  of 
the  Methodist  system.  Martin  learned  that  both  pedobaptists 
and  antipedobaptists  were  giving  it  high  praise  in  Providence 
and  that  there  was  talk  that  President  Maxcy  would  see  that 
its  author  was  recognized  at  the  next  commencement  of  the 
college.  People  were  saying  that  it  was  fortunate  the  Metho¬ 
dists  had  obtained  no  foothold  as  yet  in  Providence.  Jesse  Lee 
was  the  first  one  to  be  shown  the  book  at  Martin  Luther’s.  He 
read  a  good  deal  of  it,  noted  passages,  and  then  hunted  up 
Francis  Asbury  to  read  them  to  him. 

Asbury  thought  back  to  eight  years  before,  when  the  New 
Light  Church  had  given  him  such  a  fine  welcome;  under  its 
new  auspices  he  found  that  in  1795  the  “Tennant  House  is 
shut  against  us.”  He  had  to  admit  that  to  have  a  disciple  of 
John  Wesley  writing  such  a  book  was  not  healthy,  but  he  was 
used  to  attacks  and  in  his  journal  dismisses  the  book  with,  “  It 
appears  to  be  the  language  of  two  or  three  men;  who  they 
are  I  know  not  but  be  they  who  they  may  they  are  mild 
without  merit.  .  .  .  Poor  divinity  and  yet  poorer  spite.” 
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But  the  bishop  made  no  attempt  to  journey  to  Providence 
and  the  next  day  turned  to  the  delights  of  Newport,  of  which 
he  writes: 

This  island  is  most  beautiful  in  its  situation,  and  cultivation;  the  neat 
stone  square  walls,  level  fields  of  grass,  corn,  and  barley,  sloping  to  the 
water,  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye:  salt  water  prospects  are  most  delightful. 
Upon  the  summits  of  the  island  you  may  see  from  water  to  water.  Here 
fruit  trees,  fish,  and  shellfish  abound.  The  Friends’  meeting-house  is  large, 
and  the  settlement  extensive;  and  if  the  Baptists,  Moravians,  Episcopalians, 
Friends,  and  Methodists  have  any  religion,  there  must  be  some  good  people 
here.  Rhode-Island  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  island  I  have  seen.  I  have 
been  very  low,  and  weak,  and  feverish  of  late:  I  can  hardly  write,  think, 
read,  preach,  ride,  or  talk  to  purpose.  It  is  a  little  trying  to  be  with  people 
who  are  healthy,  active,  and  talkative,  when  you  cannot  bear  a  cheerful 
part  with  them. 

On  Wednesday  he  exchanged  the  friendliness  of  the  people 
in  Portsmouth  for  a  journey  into  Massachusetts.  The  country 
looked  forbidding  and  unprofitable: 

We  came  through  Warren,  Swansey,  Somerset,  Dighton,  and  Taunton, 
thirty -two  miles:  the  day  was  excessively  warm;  and  Oh!  rocks,  hills,  and 
stones!  I  was  greatly  outdone:  no  price  can  pay,  there  is  no  purchase  for 
this  day’s  hire  but  souls.  We  frequently  spend  a  dollar  per  day  to  feed 
ourselves  and  horses:  I  never  received,  as  I  recollect,  any  personal  beneficence, 
no  not  a  farthing,  in  New  England;  and  perhaps  never  shall,  unless  I  should 
be  totally  out  of  cash. 

The  heat,  the  roads,  and  the  book  had  not  helped  his  spirits. 
There  was  one  place  where  he  hoped  the  book  would  not  be 
known  and  that  was  Baltimore,  the  stronghold  of  Methodism. 
It  would  be  fuel,  not  for  the  opponents  of  Methodism,  but  for 
the  Methodist  opponents  of  Asbury,  and  they  were  many. 
One  had  said,  “  We  consented  to  a  general  superintendent  but 
not  to  a  pope.”  Tradition  has  it  that  one  West  Virginia  local 
exhorter  had  commented,  “  It  would  be  hard  to  decide  which 
I  would  rather  have  a  visit  from— the  devil  or  Francis  Asbury.” 
As  with  all  dynamic  leaders  Francis  Asbury  was  not  without 
faults  and  a  multitude  of  critics  who  recognized  them.  Of  his 
own  leadership  he  wrote: 

There  is  not,  nor  indeed,  in  my  mind,  can  there  be  a  perfect  equality 
between  a  constant  president,  and  those  over  whom  he  always  presides. 
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The  title  of  James  Wilson’s  book  was  Apostolic  Church 
Government  Displayed.  It  and  its  author  are  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  Methodists  came  late  to  Providence.  Every  year  but 
four  from  1791  to  1815  Asbury  made  at  least  an  annual  trip 
into  New  England,  but  never  held  services  in  Providence 
except  on  his  first  visit.  In  1 795  on  entering  Providence  “  some 
drunken  fellows  raised  a  cry  and  shout  and  made  a  sacrifice 
of  the  Methodists  to  hell.” 

In  1802  Asbury  and  Whatcoat  came  to  Cranston  for  an  or¬ 
dination  where  General  “  Lippet  ”  espoused  Methodism.  As¬ 
bury  is  learning  the  general’s  name  and  leaves  out  the  “  1  ” 
which  his  journal  supplied  in  the  previous  visit.  Of  his  own 
sermon,  he  says: 

In  my  improvement  I  showed  the  character  and  offices  of  Moses  compared 
with  Christ:  the  glory  of  Moses  and  the  superior  glory  of  Christ:  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  and  I  dwelt  largely 
upon  the  latter.  Plainness  of  speech,  simple  and  searching;  pointed  to  every 
case  and  character.  My  work  was  imperfect:  I  had  not  time,  and  perhaps, 
not  skill  to  finish  and  properly  apply  so  great  a  subject. 

It  was  a  little  hard  to  preach  with  ease  only  a  few  miles 
from  James  Wilson’s  seat  of  anti-Methodism,  even  though 
Asbury  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  Once,  in  visiting  a  promi¬ 
nent  judge,  he  wrote: 

I  did  not  present  myself  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  but  as  a 
Christian,  and  a  Christian  minister:  I  would  visit  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  no  other  character— true,  I  would  be  innocently  polite  and 
respectful— no  more.  As  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  all  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  I  will  treat  them  with  great  respect,  but  I  shall  ask  no  favours 
of  them:  to  humble  ourselves  before  those  who  think  themselves  so  much 
above  the  Methodist  preachers  by  worldly  honours,  by  learning,  and 
especially  by  salary,  will  do  them  no  good. 

But  it  was  more  than  James  Wilson;  it  was  New  England 
itself  which  cramped  Asbury’s  style. 

In  New  England  we  sing,  we  build  houses,  we  eat,  and  stand  at  prayer. 
Here  preachers  locate,  and  people  support  them,  and  have  travelling  preachers 
also.  Were  I  to  labour  forty-two  years  more,  I  suppose  I  should  not  succeed 
in  getting  things  right.  Preachers  have  been  sent  away  from  Newport  by  an 
apostate— so  we  go.  O  rare  steeple-houses,  bells!  (organs  by  and  by?)— these 
things  are  against  me,  and  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  Christ. 
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Disregarding  the  effect  of  the  book  on  the  Methodist  cause 
and  consulting  it  as  a  product  of  the  young  Irishman’s  mind, 
it  is  a  remarkable  document.  Its  careful  research  in  scripture 
and  history,  its  style  of  language,  its  logic  in  reasoning,  its 
avoidance  of  extreme  statement,  which  led  Asbury  to  call  it 
“  mild,”  give  an  insight  into  the  intellectual  strength  of  its 
author.  That  he  did  not  enter  a  schoolroom  between  the  age 
of  ten  and  the  time  he  took  charge  of  his  own  school  seems 
unbelievable. 

In  the  introduction  he  shows  a  charitable  intent  which, 
with  lapses  here  and  there,  marked  his  ministry.  The  excerpt 
is  also  valuable  because  of  its  autobiographical  content: 

But  the  author,  whilst  he  takes  the  liberty  of  thus  investigating  the 
government  and  discipline  of  a  respectable,  numerous,  and  he  doubts  not, 
pious  community,  flatters  himself,  however,  that  he  harbors  no  desire  of 
casting  a  veil  over  what  to  him  may  appear  good  and  excellent  amongst 
them,  nor  yet  to  aggravate  what  he  may  conceive  to  be  otherwise.  For 
although  not  in  connexion  with  that  people,  yet  it  was  amongst  those  of 
that  denomination,  in  Europe,  that  he  was  born  and  bred:  there  first  he 
received  ideas  and  impressions  of  religion;  amongst  them  commenced  his 
labours  in  the  Gospel  vineyard;  and  amongst  whom,  still  remain  his  kindred 
as  well  as  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  early  youth.  Nor  can  he  at 
this  time  forbear  acknowledging  a  respectful,  affectionate,  and  grateful 
attachment  to  that  people.  And  should  those  pages  happen  to  fall  into  their 
possession,  he  solicits  from  them  an  attentive  and  candid  perusal;  reminding 
them  at  the  same  time,  of  the  saying  of  a  great  Civilian,  cited  on  a  different 
occasion  by  a  celebrated  writer  in  connexion  with  themselves,  “  Let  truth 
stand  though  the  universe  should  sink  into  ruins.” 

The  thesis  of  Apostolic  Govermnent  is  that  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  system  is  founded  upon  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
organization  of  the  Church  of  the  first  century,  which  began 
to  be  subverted  in  the  second  century.  The  Reformation  only 
brought  partial  renovation  and  Robert  Brown  and  the  early 
Separatists  were  intemperate  in  going  to  extremes  which  were 
corrected  by  the  “  more  sagacious  zeal  of  John  Robinson,” 
who  did  not  “  pour  forth  bitter  invective  against  the  churches 
that  were  governed  by  rules  different  from  theirs;  nor  pro¬ 
nounce  them  on  that  account  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name.” 
The  Methodists  “  copied  not  after  the  divine  model;  but  con- 
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sidered  themselves  as  authorized  to  devise  and  establish  a  novel 
institution.”  Those  “  zealous  for  the  erection  of  the  polity  of 
the  first  century  ”  are  the  Independent  and  Congregational 
and  we  may  add  many  respectable  Baptist  or  Antipedobabtist 
communities.”1  The  ends  which  were  obtained  by  this  apostolic 
Church  “  are  as  obtainable  thereby  (now)  as  they  were  through 
the  same  means  in  the  first  century  unless  like  causes  will  cease 
to  produce  like  effects.”  One  ill  effect  of  the  lack  of  common 
polity  is  the  plurality  of  Christian  societies  in  communities 
where  there  is  room  for  but  one,  resulting  in  the  mutilated 
condition  of  the  Christian  Church. 

James  Wilson  discusses  the  subject  of  itinerant  preaching 
which  had  been  a  chief  problem  in  the  Joseph  Snow  and 
Josiah  Cotton  dispute  and  in  which  Wilson  had  served  under 
Wesley.  He  agrees  with  the  Methodists  that  there  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  justify  it,  such  as  in  a  “  new  settled  and 
thinly  inhabited  country  ”  and  in  a  very  “  fallen  and  degen¬ 
erate  condition  of  the  church  itself,”  but  strongly  objects  to 
its  competitive  nature  in  already  churched  communities.  He 
praises  its  earlier  lack  of  denominationalism. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Methodists  in  their  infancy,  had  evidently 
the  advantage  over  all  others  thus  to  revive  religion,  from  that  very  singular 
and  important  circumstance,  of  their  not  having  become  a  separate  and 
distinct  people,  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  their  first  rise  in  this 
country:  so  that  during  that  period  they  were  more  or  less  incorporated 
with  most  denominations;  for  a  member  of  the  Methodist  societies  was  not 
then  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  church  to  which  he  formerly  had 
belonged,  but  might  consistently  have  become  and  continued  a  member 
of  any  Christian  community  whatsoever.  And  hence  it  was,  that  what 
Mr.  Wesley  observed  of  the  Methodists  in  Europe,  was  then  perhaps  equally 
applicable  to  them  in  this  country: 

“  We  leave  every  man  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion,  and  to  use  his  own  mode 
of  worship,  and  accordingly  we  give  the  righthand  of  fellowship  to  every 
lover  of  God  and  man,  whatever  his  opinion  or  mode  of  worship  be,  of 
which  he  is  to  give  an  account  to  God  only.” 

This  revolution  then,  of  thus  becoming  a  separate  and  distinct  church, 
was  doubtless  fair  and  consistent,  where  there  were  none  to  administer 
gospel  ordinances;  because  that  in  such  case,  “  no  man’s  ecclesiastical  rights 
were  infringed.”  But  it  was  not  so  where  it  interfered  with  the  pastoral 
rights  of  ministers  duly  set  apart  to  administer  gospel  ordinances,  and 
evangelically  appointed  to  watch  over  particular  flocks. 
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One  thing  on  which  James  Wilson  agrees  whole-heartedly 
with  the  Methodists  is  extempore  preaching.  Of  the  written 
sermon  he  says: 


.  .  .  were  all  men  Philosophers,  or  was  reason,  in  each  congregation,  more 
prevalent  and  influential  than  passion,  then  the  use  of  notes  in  preaching, 
could,  perhaps  but  rarely  be  dispensed  with.  But  the  written  sermon,  if 
more  accurate  in  composition, ...  is  so  palsied  and  benumbed  in  delivery,  as  to 
render  it  ineligible  for  the  mixed  multitude.  ...  To  such,  therefore,  (and  a 
majority  of  such  there  will  ever  be)  the  flowing  eloquence  of  extemporary 
oratory,  offers  itself  with  peculiar  grace. 

As  an  afterthought,  perhaps  in  fairness  to  the  New  England 
divines  who  preached  “  from  notes,”  James  Wilson  adds: 

There  may,  indeed,  be  a  medium  betwixt  both,  and  which,  in  some 
instances,  might,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  either.  For  the  general  or 
particular  heads  of  discourse,  being  on  some  occasions  committed  to 
writing,  might  secure  much  of  the  accuracy  of  written  sermons,  and  yet 
leave  considerable  latitude  for  that  energy  and  pathos,  so  peculiar  to 
extemporary  discourses. 


James  Wilson’s  library  contained  a  copy  of  John  Mason’s 
Student  and  Pastor  published  at  Exeter,  England,  in  1794. 
With  his  extempore  preaching  he  appears  to  have  combined 
the  counsel  of  this  good  book  on  “  how  to  attain  to  Eminence 
and  Usefulness.”  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  may  have  been 
dictated  by  Mr.  Mason’s  advice: 


Let  not  your  action  be  too  much.  We  have  some  at  home  that  outdo 
the  French,  and  invent  new  ways  of  an  apish  and  uncouth  deportment. 
One  is  ready  every  moment  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
people  that  sit  below  him  are  in  continual  fear  that  he  will  be  in  good 
earnest.  Another  reckons  up  all  the  heads  and  particulars  on  the  tips  of 
his  fingers,  which  he  exposes  to  the  gazing  people.  Others  by  odd  and 
fantastic  gestures  give  the  auditors  diversion,  and  make  good  the  primitive 
use  of  the  word  pulpit,  which  was  the  higher  part  of  the  stage  where  the 
players  and  comedians  acted.  But  our  serious  preacher  abhors  all  of  this 
kind,  and  never  affects  to  be  theatrical.  .  .  .  the  preacher  should  not  be, 
like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  always  immovable;  so  neither,  like  the  boughs  of  it, 
in  continual  agitation. 

In  1784  at  Baltimore  the  Methodist  General  Conference  had 
approved  a  form  of  Discipline.  It  was  against  the  pricks  of 
Wesley’s  discipline  that  James  had  unsuccessfully  kicked  in 
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Ireland.  Now  in  free  America,  with  Mary  at  his  side,  he  pre¬ 
pared  some  strong  shafts  against  the  Discipline  which  would 
have  denied  her  to  him. 

The  fact  that  there  are  different  rules  for  the  preachers 
than  for  the  “  bands  ”  and  community  Wilson  feels  is  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  Wesley’s  own  judgment;  he  had  described  the 
monastic  movement  as  a 

capital  error  which  had  caused  Christianity  to  suffer  deeply.  Jesus  Christ 
prescribed  to  all  his  disciples  one  and  the  same  rule  of  life  and  manners, 
but  certain  Christian  doctors  were  induced  to  maintain  that  Christ  had 
established  a  double  rule  of  sanctity.  .  .  .  And  from  hence  in  process  of  time 
arose  that  train  of  austere  and  superstitious  vows,  celibacy  of  the  priests, 
and  rigour  of  mortifications  which  cast  a  viel  over  the  beauty  of  Christian 
religion.2 

James  Wilson  was  no  monastic  or  ascetic.  The  provision 
against  all  use  of  spirituous  liquors  particularly  stirred  him: 

We  are  now  to  consider  that  rule  which  forbids  the  use  of  “spirituous 
liquors,  unless  prescribed  by  a  Physician.”  But  when  the  mischiefs  which 
arise  from  these  inebriating  fluids,  are  contemplated;  then  it  is  remembered 
that  they  are  so  generally,  and  so  fatally  pernicious  to  multitudes,  who,  at 
the  expense  of  time,  health,  reason,  poverty,  character,  domestic  peace, 
and  even  of  the  soul  itself,  delight  to  scorch  their  vitals  with  these  liquid 
fires,  it  becomes  difficult  to  plead  in  their  behalf.  But  as  “  King  Lemuel  ” 
directs  to  “  give  wine  to  those  that  be  heavy  of  heart;”  (Prov.  xxxi.  6,) 
and  as  the  Psalmist  informs  that  the  Lord  furnishes  not  only  with  “  oil  to 
make  the  face  shine,”  but  also  with  “wine,  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man,”  I  shall  therefore  plead  a  little  in  behalf  of  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
spirituous  liquors.  It  is  conceded,  that  in  the  New-Testament,  directions 
are  given  to  “  use  wine  medicinally,  and  sacramentally.”  That  “  drunkenness 
and  excess  ”  therein  are  forbidden.  And  that  being  addicted,  or  “  given  to 
much  of  it,”  is  prohibited.  But  when,  or  where  therein  is  a  temperate  use 
of  it  forbidden?  Are  we  bound  by  the  law  of  the  Nazarites?  (Num.  vi.  3,) 
or  is  the  Christian  believer  of  the  house  of  the  Reckabites?  (Jer.  xxxv.  6.) 

When  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  the  Lord  and  his  family  of  Apostles,  honored 
the  marriage  state  with  their  presence;  who  will  affirm,  that  on  that  festal 
occasion,  they  partook  not  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine?  Or  who  will  assert  that 
the  contrary  is  not  probable?  Was  therefore  a  disciple  of  Christ  now  bidden 
to  a  marriage,  and  was  the  juice  of  the  grape  presented,  would  it  be  a 
crime  in  him  to  congratulate  the  bridal  pair  before  a  Physician  had  arrived 
to  prescribe  the  medicinal  glass? 
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When  he  comes  to  the  provision  for  the  ministers  them¬ 
selves,  he  says  that  the  rule  is  so  “  extremely  frivolous  that  any 
notice  taken  of  it  seems  to  require  an  apology.”  He  then  sails 
in  with: 

The  first  of  these  rules,  and  which  requires  of  the  Preachers,  to  “  chuse 
and  use  water  for  their  common  drink,”  as  it  cannot  be  supported  from  the 
New-Testament,  so  it  appears  to  rest  altogether  on  the  supposition,  that 
water  is  in  general  “that  kind  of  drink  which  is  best  both  for  soul  and 
body.”  But  until  this  supposition  becomes  demonstrated,  it  perhaps  would 
not  be  criminal  to  sharpen  the  beverage  of  the  purling  fount  with  a  little 
of  the  juice  of  the  Lime,  or  Apple;  or  to  mingle  it  with  such  other  qualifying 
ingredients  as  circumstances  and  temperance  might  render  expedient. 

James’s  Irish  angels  had  given  him  no  vision  of  a  land  flow¬ 
ing  only  with  the  contents  of  the  wooden  pipes  leading  out  of 
the  Field  and  Rawson  fountains. 

The  Discipline’s  appointment  of  Fridays  as  fast  days  (which 
Paddy  Wilson  had  observed  in  his  youth)  brings  forth  the 
deeper  thought  that  such  occasions  should  not  be  fixed,  but 
are  of  an  incidental  and  uncertain  nature,  depending  upon  na¬ 
tional,  church,  or  individual  need.  Methodists  and  Congre- 
gationalists  have  solved  the  problem  by  having  none  at  all! 

The  rule  for  preachers  to  “  converse  sparingly  and  cau¬ 
tiously  with  women  ”  brings  back  all  the  memories  of  the 
forbidden  marriage  with  Mary.  It  sounds  to  him  like  a  design 
to  keep  itinerant  ministers  from  falling  in  love  and  settling 
down.  It  fails  to  remember  that  the 

church  is  a  family  allied  through  the  consanguinity  of  grace,  where  easy 
and  friendly  intercourse  becomes  each  member  of  the  sacred  household. 
But  the  church  is  not  only  a  family  in  which  the  Christian  minister  is  a  son 
or  brother;  it  is  also  a  flock  over  which  he  is  a  shepherd,  and  in  which 
capacity  it  is  more  his  duty  than  his  crime,  with  circumspect  familiarity, 
frequently  to  converse  with  all,  and  each  committed  to  his  charge;  until 
such  time  therefore  as  this  intercourse  betwixt  the  Christian  minister  and 
the  aged  matron  or  pious  sister,  is  proved  to  be  incompatible  with  the  most 
rigid  rules  of  “purity”  of  heart  and  life:  the  rule  under  consideration, 
must  be  viewed  as  designed  to  be  more  the  palladium  of  celibacy  than  that 
of  purity. 

Paddy  Wilson  was  not  smug  and  his  mind  was  wholesome, 
partly  cleansed  by  his  love  of  God  and  partly  by  his  Irish  wit, 
and  the  two  were  not  incompatible. 
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The  rule  for  preachers  “  to  have  each  ‘  a  Bible  always  about 
them  ’  ”  sends  him  off  on  another  jousting  expedition  against 
what  he  feels  is  pious  cant.  James  Wilson  avoided  all  appear¬ 
ances  of  outward  piety  and  cultivated  it  rather  in  the  regions 
of  his  heart  and  soul. 

Of  these  criticisms  of  the  Discipline  Asbury  writes,  “  in 
some  things  (the  book  is)  very  simple,  if  not  silly,  about  our 
drinking  water.  But  why  Mr.  Age  of  Reason,  whoever  you 
are,  will  you  find  fault  with  the  question,  ‘  Have  you  always 
a  Bible  about  you?  ’  ”  Unfortunately  that  part  of  Jesse  Lee’s 
journal  which  covers  these  days  spent  in  Warren  was  destroyed 
before  it  was  published. 

Five  years  later,  perhaps  confronted  with  James’s  book  again 
or  hearing  fresh  charges  without  and  within  the  fold,  good 
Francis  Asbury  soliloquized  to  his  journal: 

I  will  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men,  who 
will  rail  against  our  church  government.  The  Methodists  acknowledge  no 
superiority  but  what  is  founded  on  seniority,  election,  and  long  and  faith¬ 
ful  services.  For  myself,  I  pity  those  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  pope  of  Rome,  and  an  old,  worn  man  of  about  sixty  years,  who  has  the 
power  given  him  of  riding  five  thousand  miles  a  year,  at  a  salary  of  eighty 
dollars,  through  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  cold,  travelling  in  all  weather, 
preaching  in  all  places;  his  best  covering  from  rain  often  but  a  blanket; 
the  surest  sharpener  of  his  wit,  hunger— from  fasts,  voluntary,  and  involuntary; 
his  best  fare,  for  six  months  of  the  twelve,  coarse  kindness;  and  his  reward, 
from  too  many,  suspicion,  envy,  and  murmurings  all  the  year  round. 

James  Wilson’s  opposition  delayed  a  real  planting  of  Metho¬ 
dism  in  Providence  until  1815.  When  they  had  scaled  the  walls 
he  was  most  cordial  to  them.  Indeed  they  would  build  their 
church  near  his  parsonage,  on  land  purchased  from  Paddy 
Wilson’s  parishioner,  Daniel  Field.  Their  first  Sunday-school 
superintendent  came  from  Beneficent  Church  Wardwells— one 
Josiah  S.  Land  and  superintendent  compensated  somewhat 
for  the  West  Side  Church’s  former  lack  of  hospitality.  Wilson’s 
daughter  would  be  a  playmate  of  a  Methodist  parson’s  son  and 
eventually  marry  him,  without  John  Wesley  to  say  them  nay. 
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The  same  year  in  which  Parson  Wilson  published  Apostolic 
Church  Government  Displayed ,  the  Beneficent  Society  was 
struggling  with  more  mundane  issues  of  church  government 
without  particular  concern  for  their  apostolic  character. 

With  considerable  hope,  in  1791  the  town’s  first  bank  had 
been  organized.  John  Brown  had  written  to  his  brother  Moses: 

...  I  could  wish  all  the  Council  and  Good  Sense  in  this  Buissiness  that 
our  Little  Town  will  Afford.  ...  I  fulley  Join  You  that  this  Town  must  of 
Course  be  Insignificant,  and  I  may  ad  Mizarable  in  Point  of  Welth,  when 
compaired  with  the  Four  Towns  in  the  Union  who  now  have  Banks 
Established  but  by  our  Exurtions  And  Forming  a  Good  &  Substantial 
Foundation  for  the  Commertial,  Manufactural  &  Macanical,  Riseing  Genera¬ 
tion  it  may  in  time  become  no  Inconsiderable  Capitol.  But  without  a  Spring 
to  promote  our  Young  Men  in  Buissiness  hear  they  must  &  will  continue 
to  go  in  Such  places  as  will  Aid  them  with  the  Means  of  Buissiness  &  in 
Short  all  our  Welth,  I  mean  the  Welth  as  fast  as  Acquired  in  this  State, 
must  be  Transferd  to  those  Other  States  who  by  their  Banks  promote  all 
the  Valuable  Arts  of  Mankind.  I  ad  no  more,  only  that  I  am  your 
Brother  J.  B.1 

The  young  men  of  the  West  Side  Church  were  confident 
of  the  bank’s  success  and  bought  one  of  the  original  shares 
in  the  name  of  the  Beneficent  Society.  The  only  other  or¬ 
ganization  which  followed  suit  was  the  Association  of  Me¬ 
chanics  and  Manufacturers,  recently  organized  to  implement 
progressive  measures  in  the  sleepy  “  Little  Town.” 

John  Mumford,  James  Munro,  Lewis  Peck,  Hoppin  &  Snow, 
Thomas  Jones,  and  many  of  the  other  members  of  the  Benefi¬ 
cent  Society  purchased  original  shares  in  the  bank.  Samuel 
Butler  was  one  of  the  first  directors.  But  by  1798  wealth  was 
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not  yet  flowing  with  as  great  swiftness  and  certainty  as  the 
river  in  front  of  the  bank. 

The  minister’s  salary  was  in  arrears  as  it  had  been  each  year 
and  none  of  the  many  experiments  for  prying  men  loose  from 
their  contributions  had  been  too  successful.  Finally  a  states¬ 
manlike  agreement  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  sixty-five 
members  of  the  society  (at  this  time  there  were  but  thirty- 
one  male  members)  by  which  there  would  be  an  annual 
assessment  according  to  “  each  members  property,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  being  directed  to  take  into  View  present  Embbarras- 
ment  and  Inconveniences.” 

Dr.  Tucker,  in  his  centennial  sermon,  says  that  the  church 
languished  from  1799  to  1804.  Only  four  males  and  eleven 
females  were  added  to  the  membership.  But  groundwork  was 
being  done  and  the  material  needs  of  the  old  meeting-house 
kept  the  saints  busy  when  they  forgot  the  deeper  implications. 
The  bell  rope  seemed  to  wear  out  too  frequently  and  had  to 
be  replaced;  the  bell  itself  needed  mending  twice  in  this  period. 
There  was  a  growing  suspicion  of  unwanted  intrusions  by  both 
man  and  nature  upon  the  meeting-house.  Samuel  Proud  placed 
lightning-rods  on  the  tower  (possibly  Joseph  Snow  had  been 
predicting  dire  disaster  to  the  ungodly),  a  fence  was  thrown 
around  the  meeting-house;  locks  were  purchased  for  the  tower 
doors  in  1797.  These  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Church, 
made  by  Carpenter  &  Co.,  Patentees,  in  England.  They  are 
beautiful  and  ingenious  examples  of  locksmithing  of  that  day. 
Two  locks  and  staples  were  bought  for  the  meeting-house 
doors  and  hooks  and  staples  sufficient  for  all  windows  were 
purchased.  Even  the  burial  ground  was  padlocked  at  a  cost 
of  one  shilling  six.  The  accounts  of  the  society  were  kept  in 
pounds  and  shillings  until  1803. 

In  spite  of  Timothy  Dwight’s  pronouncement  in  this  period 
that  “  fewer  capital  crimes  were  committed  in  America  than 
anywhere  in  the  world  unless  Scotland  ”  and  that  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  population  did  not  lock  their  doors,  the  lock 
business  in  Providence  was  flourishing.  The  stove  for  the 
“  new  room  ”  of  the  society  cost  13/0/4.  It  is  a  good  guess 
that  it  came  from  Taunton. 
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In  1 799,  after  two  years,  Levi  Peck’s  note  in  connection  with 
the  lottery  was  still  unpaid. 

As  always,  the  graveyard  proved  a  bond  of  Christian  unity 
between  the  mother  and  daughter  societies  and  in  1 802  a  diffi¬ 
culty  is  realistically  met  and  happily  solved. 

Whereas  at  sundry  times  happens  that  the  Members  of  the  Benevolent 
Congregational  Society  in  this  Town  become  Members  of  the  Beneficent 
Congregational  Society,  as  also  Members  of  the  Beneficent  Society  become 
Members  of  the  Benevolent  Society  and  great  inconveniences  thereby  arrise 
from  the  respective  members  thereby  forfuting  their  claims  to  their  respective 
Lotts  in  the  Burying  grounds  to  which  they  before  belonged;  in  order  as 
far  as  possible  to  remidy  such  inconvenunce  it  is  proposed  that  a  Conference 
take  place  between  the  Committy  of  the  (two  societies)  in  order  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  passing  some  order  by  the  said  Societys  whereby  the 
Members  so  changing  their  Societys  may  nevertheless  retain  the  right  to 
their  original  Lotts  in  the  Burying  ground. 

A  more  delicate  situation  in  regard  to  the  cemetery  arose 
when  in  1 807  it  was  voted  that  John  F.  Greene  call  on  Andrew 
Dillon  and  request  him  to  remove  the  corpse  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  Clemens,  from  the  lot  of  Lewis  Peck  in  the  burying- 
ground.  It  was  new  member  Greene’s  first  assignment  and  he 
fulfilled  it  not  according  to  instruction,  but  with  Christian 
diplomacy.  He  called  on  both  gentlemen,  assured  Lewis  Peck 
it  was  all  a  mistake  and  intended  neither  to  spite  him  nor 
Dillon’s  father-in-law,  and  arranged  that  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
Peck  exchange  lots  and  let  Mr.  Clemens  rest  in  peace.  Having 
made  his  report  to  the  society  and  apparently  impressed  them 
with  his  diplomacy,  Mr.  Greene  was  immediately  appointed 
to  hire  money  to  pay  the  balance  of  $125.00  due  on  the 
parsonage  account. 

George  Gordon  was  big  of  stature  and  yet  swift  on  his  feet 
and  on  occasion  diligent  with  his  hand,  either  open  or  closed. 
He  was  the  man  for  the  job  assigned  him.  This  job  may  cast 
some  light  on  the  broken  bell  ropes,  and  bell  tongue  and  the 
need  for  locks  on  many  things: 

October  4th  1802  “Voted  that  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  be  and  is  hereby 
appointed  for  the  term  of  three  months  to  observe  and  duly  notice  the 
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improper  conduct  of  those  Boys  who  make  disturbance  in  the  Meeting 
house  galaries  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  use  his  influence  to  regulate  any 
disorder  that  may  take  place  during  the  time  of  Publick  Worship.” 

James  Wilson  was  possibly  not  consulted  in  the  matter,  but 
must  have  had  his  doubts  about  the  appointment.  He  knew 
how  to  handle  boys  in  ways  that  went  beyond  a  strong  right 
arm  and  he  never  forgot  the  loss  to  the  West  Side  Church  of 
good  citizen  John  Howland  by  the  use  of  the  latter  tactics. 
But  George  was  apparently  successful,  at  least  in  the  sight  of 
the  adults,  for  he  was  thereafter  appointed  annually.  In  1 807 
his  duties  were  increased  and  he  was  asked,  “  to  watch  out 
around  the  meeting  house  as  well  as  within  and  use  his  In- 
deavours  to  procure  peace  and  good  order.”  But  James  did 
not  leave  it  all  to  George.  About  this  time  he  began  his  Satur¬ 
day-evening  prayer-meetings  for  the  young.  It  was  one  of  the 
town’s  first  attempts  at  “  graded  religion  ”  which  later  reached 
prominence  in  Christian  Endeavor  societies  and  our  modern 
youth  programs.  Knowing  James,  the  meetings  were  not 
sanctimonious,  but  got  down  to  the  roots  of  life  and  religion 
without  any  beating  around  the  bush.  Among  his  favorite 
subjects  with  the  young  was  that  of  Christian  citizenship.  No 
one  in  Providence  had  a  greater  love  for  the  things  that  America 
stood  for,  and  frequently  he  was  chosen  to  give  the  patriotic 
address  on  public  occasions.  Copies  of  the  one  on  George 
Washington  delivered  at  the  Benevolent  Congregational 
Church  two  months  after  the  great  leader’s  death,  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1799,  and  a  Fourth  of  July  address  delivered  in  1804 
are  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

In  1 805  came  the  first  great  religious  revival  during  Wilson’s 
ministry.  There  had  been  rumblings  of  it  outside  of  Rhode 
Island  for  several  years.  In  1802  Asbury  writes  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege:  “  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  the  students,  as  many  as 
ninety  or  one  hundred,  had  been  under  gracious  impressions.” 
The  Methodists  had  been  one  of  the  originators  of  the  move¬ 
ment  and  their  lack  of  welcome  in  Providence  had  delayed 
the  ground  swell  there.  But  in  1805,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Tucker,  “  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  Zion,  her  cords  were 
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extended  and  her  stakes  strengthened.”  In  that  year  eighty- 
eight2  were  received  into  the  church,  all  but  six  on  confession 
of  faith.  Forty-five  were  baptized  by  sprinkling  and  thirty- 
seven  by  immersion.  The  First  Baptist  harvest  was  even  greater, 
with  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  for  the  year— yes, 
all  by  immersion. 

The  Beneficent  Society  was  also  adding  new  names  to  its 
membership:  Royal  Farnum,  Grovener  Taft,  William  and 
Isaac  Field,  John  Pitman,  John  Culverson,  and  Royal  Paine. 
It  was  a  little  embarrassing  to  explain  to  these  new  members 
that  after  twenty  years  of  incorporated  life  the  organization 
they  were  joining  still  had  no  legal  claim  to  the  property  they 
managed,  and  that  the  title  was  in  the  name  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Society.3  In  1803  the  Beneficent  Society  had  thought 
seriously  of  petitioning  the  Assembly  to  give  them  the  title, 
but  decided  not  to.  They  had,  however,  from  the  beginning 
owned  the  parsonage  and  the  new  cemetery.  Just  recently 
they  had  also  secured  the  title  to  the  old  burial  ground  on 
Fowler’s  Hill.  Some  years  back  they  had  advanced  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Society  four  hundred  dollars,  secured  by  its  note, 
and  they  now  offered  to  cancel  the  note  for  the  transfer  of 
the  cemetery.  The  Congregational  Society  agreed  and  the 
Beneficent  Society  came  into  possession  of  its  third  piece  of 
property.  But  as  yet  it  did  not  hold  title  to  a  church. 

This  transaction  proved  a  good  thing  and  soon  the  society 
was  selling  more  house  lots  in  the  old  cemetery.  With  debts 
paid  off  in  1807,  they  voted  to  buy  shares  in  either  bank. 
Thomas  Jones,  as  treasurer,  went  fifty-fifty  with  the  society 
in  a  share  of  the  Providence  bank.  Next  year  he  was  appointed 
with  others  on  a  committee  to  decide  whether  to  sell  him  the 
society’s  half  or  to  buy  his  half.  It  was  wise  to  have  things 
well  marked  and  separated,  even  when  doing  business  with  as 
honest  a  man  as  Thomas  Jones. 

In  1803  Enos  Hitchcock  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  The 
sadness  which  came  to  the  mother  church  on  the  hill  was  felt 
throughout  the  community,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the 
heart  of  James  Wilson.  From  the  first  he  had  been  a  wise  and 
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steadfast  friend  to  the  immigrant  preacher.  The  two  men,  so 
unlike  in  background  and  education,  were  of  a  common  spirit. 
Enos  left  a  portion  of  his  library  to  James  and  five  shares  of 
Providence  bank  stock,  estimated  at  twenty-five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  to  the  church  which  he  had  served  and  loved  for  twenty 
years.  He  had  been  the  kind  of  minister  who  weaves  the 
community  and  his  own  heart  into  one  pattern.  Dr.  Hall  said 
of  his  preaching,  “If  he  did  not  attract  or  astound  the  many 
he  did  not  weary  or  fail  the  few.”  “  The  Town  Council 
directed  the  Preceptors  of  the  public  schools  to  attend  with 
all  the  children  of  the  upper  classes,  and  they  preceded  the 
hearse  at  the  funeral,  as  did  the  officers  and  students  of  Brown 
University.”4  It  was  the  first  such  “  town  procession  ”  from 
the  East  Side  to  the  West  Side  since  the  commencements  of  the 
7o’s.  Closest  to  the  hearse  was  Hitchcock’s  colored  servant  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  freedom  and  who  a  few  years  later 
would  be  buried  at  his  feet.  It  was  the  children  of  the  West 
District  who  marched  most  orderly.  They  knew  with  what 
sorrow  their  master  led  them.  “  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College,  preached  the  funeral 
sermon,  the  Sabbath  after  the  interment.  The  Second  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  and  Society,  attended  with  us  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  meeting-house,  though  seventy  feet  square,  and 
the  aisles  filled,  could  not  contain  the  people.”5 

After  two  years  the  First  Church  called  another  Harvard 
graduate,  Henry  Edes.  His  ordination  was  held  in  the  chapel 
of  Rhode  Island  College.  William  Ellery  Channing  of  Boston, 
soon  to  be  in  the  spotlight  of  theological  controversy,  gave  the 
introductory  prayer.  The  ordaining  prayer  was  made  by 
James  Wilson.  Dr.  Hall,  minister  of  First  Church,  wrote  in 
1836,  “It  was  another  instance  of  renewed  fellowship,  and 
must  have  awakened  mingled  but  delightful  emotions,  to  see 
Mr.  Wilson  offering  the  consecrating  prayer,  and  laying  the 
ordaining  hand  on  the  pastor  of  a  church  from  which  his  own 
had  so  singularly  separated.”  Benjamin  Hoppin  and  Joseph 
Fuller  were  the  West  Side  delegates.  Many  more  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  congregation  attended  the  public  exercises  which  brought 
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a  whole  flock  of  Boston’s  luminous  minds  to  Providence. 
John  Howland  once  described  a  Congregational  ordination 
to  an  outside  friend,  saying  that  there  were  eleven  bishops 
present.  The  surprised  friend  commented  that  he  did  not 
know  the  Congregationalists  had  bishops,  whereon  Howland 
replied,  “  O,  we  have  none  but  bishops  for  overseers  of  our 
congregation.” 

A  church  council  was  called  at  Bristol  in  1 806  to  deal  with 
a  difficulty  between  itself  and  one  of  its  members,  Joseph 
Wardwell.  Joseph  appears  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
Stephen  who  had  become  a  pillar  in  Providence,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  little  embarrassing  for  Paddy  and  his  flock  to  sit 
in  judgment.  But  the  church  accepted  its  responsibility  and 
voted  to  attend  the  council. 

In  spite  of  James  Wilson’s  taking  issue  with  Methodist  disci¬ 
pline,  he  himself  was  a  strong  shepherd  of  the  flock,  and  we 
find  him  and  his  congregation  intending  that  nary  a  lamb  or 
sheep— black  or  white— should  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
church.  New  fields  of  “  watch  and  care  ”  arise  with  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  and  developing  religious  thinking.  Several 
show  a  growing  social  consciousness.  The  first  case  of  a  sister 
securing  a  divorce  and  “  offering  herself  in  marage  to  another 
man  ”  is  dealt  with  in  181 1  by  suspending  the  sister  from  the 
Communion,  but  in  1820  she  was  taken  back  into  the  fold. 
A  brother  is  admonished  for  abusing  an  apprentice.  In  1812 
the  question  was  asked  of  the  meeting,  “  Do  this  church  believe 
it  right  for  its  members  to  arm  and  send  forth  Privitear  Vessels 
against  their  fellow  creatures?  After  discussion  it  was  Unani¬ 
mously  Voted  ‘  it  is  contrary  to  Scripture  and  Christianity 
and  the  Great  Law  of  Love  Directly  or  indirectly  to  send 
such  Vessels.’  ” 

The  church  never  went  farther  with  its  discipline  in  the 
field  of  applied  Christianity  than  in  1804  with  James  Ham¬ 
mond.  Five  years  previously  he  had  been  chosen  deacon. 
Soon  he  quarreled  with  a  fellow-member,  Barnabas  Jones.  The 
fault  seems  to  have  been  that  of  James,  and  he  repented  before 
the  church,  but  Barnabas  did  not  forgive  him,  was  admonished 
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twice,  and  then  the  church  withdrew  its  watch  and  care.  Now 
Hammond  was  to  fall  from  grace  again  and  with  a  community¬ 
wide  thud. 

James  Hammond  owned  a  tanyard  and  according  to  a  later 
tradition  placed  too  much  confidence  in  his  manager,  who 
proved  to  be  an  unprincipled  person  who  finally  made  a  get¬ 
away,  leaving  the  business  with  nothing  but  debts.  The  church 
passed  this  stern  censure: 

.  .  .  having  taken  into  due  consideration  the  past  conduct  of  our  brother 
James  Hammon  in  referance  to  his  temporal  business  and  circumstances  are 
hereby  with  much  sorrow  constrained  to  admonish  him  of  proceedings  and 
behaviour  which  we  deam  unhappily  inconsistent  with  Christian  candor 
and  uprightness  Viz  First  Whilst  we  commiserate  your  late  sufferings  and 
afflictians  we  feel  bound  by  covenant  and  Christian  duty  thus  to  declare 
our  disapprobation  of  apparent  negligence  in  your  business  Whereby  your 
property  in  your  Tanyard  became  wasted  and  pilfered  to  the  grate  loss 
and  injury  of  your  creditors  and  family.  .  .  . 

Secondly  We  are  compelled  to  consider  you  as  culpably  negligent  in 
not  duly  informing  yourself  of  the  amount  of  debts  due  to  you  by  notes 
of  hand.  .  .  . 

Thirdly  We  feel  obligated  to  admonish  you  that  your  erroneous  statement 
to  your  creditors.  ...  We  consider  as  destitute  of  truth  and  of  Christian 
candour  and  uprightness  and  as  fraught  with  dissimulation  whereby  you 
deceived  your  creditors  wounded  your  own  character  or  brought  reproach 
upon  the  blessed  Gospel  of  Christ.  .  .  . 

Lastly  having  beheld  with  sore  regret  more  apperance  of  carelessness 
and  indifferance  in  your  spirit  and  manner  Since  these  your  late  miscarrages 
than  of  Christian  humiliation  and  repentance  under  circumstances  so  humiliat¬ 
ing  and  lamentable  we  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  admonish  you  our 
said  brother  James  Hammon  to  confess  these  your  errors  humbly  in  the 
secret  presence  of  Almighty  God  To  meet  this  Church  in  a  frank  open  and 
sincere  acknowledgment  of  these  your  faults  and  making  due  confession 
to  those  who  are  without  whom  you  have  offended  and  injured  to  walk 
hereafter  as  becometh  your  holy  profession  fulfiling  to  this  Church  your 
covenant  obligations.  Signd  in  behalf  of  this  church  .  .  . 

Joseph  Fuller  Church  Clark 

It  was  not  until  six  years  later  that  peace  was  restored  be¬ 
tween  the  former  deacon  and  the  church,  when  he  was  willing, 
“  after  much  labour  to  submit  to  the  admonition,  but  only 
with  the  exception  of  the  words  ‘  fraught  with  dissimulation  ’ 
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which  terms  he  conceived  bore  too  severe  an  explaination  for 
his  case.  The  church  having  consented  to  omitt  the  above 
phrase,  he  acknowledged  his  Faults  and  promised  to  fullfill  his 
Covenant  engagements.”  Thus  he  was  welcomed  back  into 
the  fold,  and  Joseph  Fuller,  clerk,  turns  the  record  back  five 
years  and  with  a  well-dipped  pen  crosses  out  the  words  “  and 
as  fraught  with  dissimulation  ”  boldly  and  thoroughly. 

A  descendant  of  James  Hammond  adds  the  incident  that 
when  he  appeared  at  prayer  service  after  his  bankruptcy, 
wearing  a  watch  and  chain,  he  was  asked  how  a  man  who  owed 
money  could  sport  such  a  device,  whereupon  he  gave  it  up 
and  used  it  to  apply  on  his  debts.  The  incident  reveals  much 
about  the  church  life  of  the  day.  It  was  stern,  to  be  sure,  but 
apparently  James  Wilson  and  the  brethren  were  not  content 
to  merely  admonish  and  cast  out— they  would  labor  six  years 
when  necessary  to  restore  an  offending  saint  to  the  fold. 

Another  brother  who  had  been  suspended  for  grievous  im¬ 
morality  became  sincerely  repentant.  His  restoration  was 
gradual:  six  months  after  his  suspension  he  was  allowed  to 
partake  of  Communion,  but  not  to  “  Improve  (speak  or  pray) 
in  publick.”  A  year  later  he  was  given  the  “  privilidg  of  speak¬ 
ing  in  preparitory  Meeting,  Praying  with  the  sick  If  desired 
and  praying  at  the  Saterday  evening  meeting  If  desired.”  The 
“  if  desired  ”  would  be  interpreted  “  if  requested.”  The 
church  was  no  gossip  center.  It  faced  man’s  misdemeanors 
squarely  and  realistically  and  worked  for  the  correction  of 
the  harm  done  and  the  salvation  of  the  wrongdoer.  Once  he 
was  restored  to  its  satisfaction  he  was  not  allowed  to  force 
himself  on  those  who  would  resent  him.  Rather  the  church 
depended  on  the  voluntary  Christian  grace  of  the  brethren  to 
take  him  back  into  their  fellowship. 

Two  of  the  younger  generation  of  Snows  were  counted 
among  those  who  slipped  in  these  latter  days.  Indeed  the  end 
of  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  seemed  to  find 
much  loose  living,  at  least  among  West  Siders.  The  mis¬ 
demeanor  of  one  was  of  a  nature  “  Which  the  church  forebears 
to  mention.”  The  offender  was  not  a  direct  descendant  of 
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Joseph.  Alas,  however,  his  son  Joseph,  the  captain,  had  not 
shown  the  moral  stamina  of  his  father.  He  had  served  as  the 
society’s  clerk  and  was  employed  as  the  church’s  sexton  at 
thirty-five  dollars  annual  salary,  payable  quarterly.  Before 
1809  he  had  given  up  or  was  relieved  of  both  positions.  In 
that  year  he  was  admonished  for  neglecting  the  Communion 
table  and  “  Expending  Large  Quantities  of  Spirituous  Liquors 
in  your  family  to  the  hurt  of  the  Same.”  It  was  a  hard  blow  for 
the  church  which  still  did  honor  to  the  name  of  Joseph  Snow. 
Fortunately  there  were  other  Snows  more  godly  and  sober 
than  Captain  Joseph.  This  was  the  advantage  of  having  a  large 
progeny. 

The  first  non-English  name  to  appear  on  the  parish  rolls  did 
not  turn  out  happily.  “  Sister  Handinbourg’s  case  was  brought 
before  the  Church  requesting  a  Dismission  from  this  Church 
at  the  same  time  telling  the  Elder  she  never  wanted  to  joine  this 
Church  but  Joined  to  plese  her  Husband.  For  this  hypocricy 
and  breach  of  covenant  .  .  .  the  church  voted  and  did  with¬ 
draw  their  watch  and  care  from  her  as  a  disorderly  Person 
acording  to  the  Scriptures.” 

Paddy  Wilson  loved  the  flock  old  and  young,  good  and  bad, 
and  he  learned  to  understand  them.  One  may  wonder  how  a 
parson  succeeded  in  those  days  without  the  blessings  of  mod¬ 
ern  pastoral  psychology  and  the  social  sciences.  James  had 
Mason’s  Student  and  Pastor  to  supplement  his  own  good  sense. 
It  backed  him  up  in  his  dislike  for  cant: 

In  all  your  visits  take  some  opportunity  of  making  moral  remarks,  or  drop¬ 
ping  some  useful  instructions,  or  leaving  some  good  rule  or  religious  ob¬ 
servation  for  their  benefit.  But  this  must  be  done  not  with  a  magisterial 
authority  or  ministerial  air,  but  with  all  the  freedom  and  ease  imaginable, 
en  passant,  and  when  it  rises  naturally  out  of  the  subject  of  the  conversation. 

Its  advice  on  psychotherapy  reveals  that  at  least  common 
sense  is  no  new  art.  In  dealing  with  melancholy,  dejected,  and 
doubting  Christians: 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  true  source  and  origin  of  this 
melancholy  gloom  and  dejection  of  mind;  whether  it  arises  from  bodily 
disorder;  worldly  losses  and  afflictions;  some  grievous  sin  committed;  or 
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from  an  extensive  apprehensiveness  and  timidity  of  spirit.  Perhaps  the 
person  himself  may  impute  it  to  none  of  these,  but  either  to  the  divine 
desertion,  or  the  bufferings  of  Satan.  But  these  must  carefully  be  distinguished 
and  explained,  because  they  are  frequently  mistaken;  and  then,  according  to 
the  true  source  of  their  spiritual  trouble,  must  be  your  advice  and  address 
to  them. 

If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  troubled  state  of  their  mind  is 
owing  principally  to  a  bodily  disorder,  or  some  obstruction,  or  dyscrasy  of 
the  animal  fluids,  you  should  recommend  to  them  a  physician  or  prescribe 
them  physic,  the  cold  bath,  constant  employment,  or  exercise  in  the  air. 

If  their  sorrow  or  settled  melancholy  of  mind  be  the  effect  of  some 
worldly  losses  and  afflictions,  you  must  endeavour  all  you  can  to  aleviate  it, 
by  showing  them  how  many  ways  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  make  up  to  them 
the  loss  they  have  sustained;  .  .  .  that  the  scenes  of  life  are  variable;  after 
night  comes  the  day. 

If  the  disconsolate  state  of  their  mind  be  the  effect  of  a  melancholy 
constitution,  the  case  is  still  more  difficult,  and  belongs  rather  to  the 
physicians  department,  than  that  of  the  minister.  The  latter  can  have  but 
small  hope  of  administering  any  proper  relief,  because  the  person  is  not 
capable  of  reasoning  or  thinking  justly,  and  there  is  something  within  him 
that  obstructs  the  avenues  to  his  heart,  which  must  first  be  removed  before 
comfort  can  find  its  way  to  it.  All  that  can  be  done  in  this  case,  is  to 
persuade  him  if  you  can,  of  what  he  will  find  it  very  hard  to  believe,  that 
he  sees  every  thing  in  a  wrong  light,  and  is  not  at  present  a  competent  judge 
in  his  own  case;  therefore  ought  not  to  believe  his  thoughts.  Ask  him  if  he 
never  judged  more  favourably  of  his  spiritual  state  heretofore  than  he  does 
now;  and  whether  he  was  not  a  more  capable  judge  of  his  case  then,  than 
he  is  now. 

And  so  the  little  book  goes  on  to  give  wise  admonition  to 
one  who  already  possessed  intelligent  angels. 

Church  life  was  not  all  a  matter  of  discipline  and  short  sala¬ 
ries.  In  1807  two  dreams  came  true.  On  July  sixth  the  Benefi¬ 
cent  Society  voted  that  “  the  request  of  the  Subscribers  of  the 
Beneficent  Library  (by  their  committee)  for  the  privilege  of 
building  a  Book  Case  in  the  northeast  End  of  the  Beneficent 
Society’s  Meeting  Room  be  granted.”  How  he  had  longed 
for  that  library  where  his  school  children  and  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  some  of  whom  read  with  moving  lips  and  a  few  not 
at  all,  could  have  access  to  books. 

The  other  was  the  parsonage;  at  last  by  April  of  that  year 
the  upstairs  had  been  finished  and  painted  and  a  barn  had 
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been  built.  Daniel  Proud,  Olney  Dyer,  and  Walter  Paine 
were  a  committee  that  got  things  done  and  in  short  order. 

The  parsonage  idea  had  started  back  in  1792,  when  the 
Baptists  matched  their  “  elegant  meeting-house  ”  by  building 
a  fine  parsonage  on  Angell  Street,  made  possible  by  a  gift  of 
^2000  by  Nicholas  Brown,  2d.  The  next  year  the  Beneficent 
Society  went  to  work.  Having  raised  £ 200  it  was  “Voted 
that  a  Parsonage  House  be  Built  the  ensuing  season  28'  x  34' 
&  two  stories  high  to  be  built  by  Capt.  James  Snow  on  a  choice 
of  three  (3)  lotts  on  Ship  Street  to  the  Westward  of  the  Brook 
and  on  the  South  Side  of  Said  Ship  Street.” 

But  a  week  later  the  parsonage  jinx  appeared  and  we  find  a 
vote  to  “Recede  from  previous  vote  of  Feb.  25  as  respects 
Size  as  their  offers  a  Frame  of  the  Dimensions  of  27  by  33 
.  .  .  Voted  we  do  purchase  same  &  that  the  Parsonage  House 
be  built  as  Large  as  the  Frame  will  admit  of.”  From  this  time 
on  the  parsonage  was  built  around  the  initiative  of  the  society’s 
committee,  rather  than  the  size  of  the  parson’s  family.  The 
land  was  secured  from  the  Fields.  The  original  land  was  largely 
a  gift  from  old  John  Field,  who  died  within  the  year.  Later  it 
was  added  to  by  gift  and  purchase  at  nominal  figures  from 
other  Fields.  With  the  frame  up  by  the  summer  of  1793  the 
society  did  its  best  to  “  make  tenable  the  lower  half  of  the 
Parsonage  house,”  before  the  ordination.  A  new  street  had 
been  cut  through  by  the  Fields,  and  in  honor  of  its  joining 
Ship  Street  to  make  the  southwest  corner  of  the  parsonage 
estate  it  was  called  Parsonage  Street.  Sometime  in  the  past 
century  the  street  has  been  lugged  off  bodily  and  no  part  of 
the  present  Parsonage  Street  ever  gazed  upon  the  doings  of  a 
parson’s  family.  The  part  of  Parsonage  Street  which  then  came 
into  Ship  Street  is  now  Bassett  Street. 

The  first  spring  after  occupation  of  the  parsonage  found  the 
minister  and  Mary  possessed  of  the  urge  of  all  new  home 
dwellers  to  have  a  garden.  The  yard  area  was  insufficient  for 
the  ambitions  of  the  son  of  a  professional  gardener  and  the 
society  voted  to  ask  the  heirs  of  Deacon  Field  for  additional 
land,  which  was  secured.  They  appointed  Nathaniel  Jacobs, 
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with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wilson,  to  oversee  the  fencing  in 
of  the  lot  in  a  frugal  manner.  This  would  protect  the  new 
garden  from  any  visitations  from  the  inmates  of  Cowpen  Point, 
or  other  more  accessible  pastures.  The  first  cost  of  the  fencing 
was  indeed  frugal,  £  2  /3  s,  but  the  second  cost  was  five  times 
as  great.  It  was  discovered  that  the  young  parson  and  elderly 
Father  Jacobs  had  included  in  the  fenced  area  a  strip  twelve 
by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  belonging  to  the  Fields.  This  the 
society  bought  for  fifty  dollars  and  also  purchased  nine  hun¬ 
dred  square  feet  of  land  adjoining  the  rear  of  the  parsonage  lot. 

For  six  years  the  family  either  carried  water  from  other  wells 
or  secured  it  from  the  Field  fountain.  Then  the  society  had 
Amos  Chaffee  dig  them  a  well  which  cost  ^15/9.  The  land 
was  low  and  twice  drains  had  to  be  built. 

In  January  of  the  year  1800  the  society  made  a  new  cen¬ 
tury’s  resolution  and  appointed  Captain  Daniel  Proud  and 
Colonel  John  Mathewson  to  calculate  the  expense,  materials, 
and  labor  to  furnish  the  front  entry  and  stairs  and  the  west 
chamber  and  lay  the  floor  in  the  garret.  The  cost  was  figured 
at  $  1 50  and  it  was  voted  to  proceed.  The  other  chambers  were 
apparently  not  finished  until  the  building  of  the  bam  in  1807. 

James  and  Mary  felt  that  the  committees  the  society  ap¬ 
pointed  up  to  the  one  in  1807  were  pretty  moderate;  they  took 
fourteen  years  to  build  and  finish  a  two-story  house  27  x  33! 
But  they  loved  their  home  and  James,  with  his  copy  of  The 
Domestic  Carpenter  and  his  experience  in  the  cabinet  shop  in 
Dublin,  furnished  it  with  things  their  five-hundred-dollar 
salary  could  never  have  bought  before  it  was  supplemented 
by  the  town’s  stipend  for  teaching  school.  Even  when  the 
keeping-room  had  to  have  the  cot  bedstead  in  one  corner  be¬ 
fore  the  other  chambers  were  finished,  it  was  a  homey  room. 
James  had  made  a  cabinet  for  the  blue-and-gold  china  set 
brought  to  them  by  a  friend  or  parishioner  in  the  China  trade.8 

Besides  wood  fires  there  was  the  portable  grate,  in  which  coal 
was  burned  as  in  the  home  country.  Close  to  the  hearth  were 
the  lolling  chair  where  Mary  sat  with  the  mending  and  the 
large  easy  chair  with  castors  where  James  sat.  Once  a  week 
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he  perused  the  Providence  Gazette ,  in  which  he  could  learn 
much  about  the  world  but  little  about  his  home  town;  on 
other  evenings  he  might  be  studying  the  Young  Ladies  Acci¬ 
dence  in  preparation  for  the  morrow’s  school  lesson,  or  from 
his  own  library  Klimpton's  History ,  Pilgrim's  Progress  or 
Henry  Martyr.  When  Mary  had  a  free  moment  in  those  early 
days  of  raising  a  family  she  might  turn  to  Mother  at  Home 
and  its  companion  volume,  Child  at  Home.  And,  in  spite  of 
twitting  the  Methodists  on  having  a  Bible  always  at  one’s  side, 
there  was  a  Bible  within  easy  reach  here,  and  it  was  well  worn. 

The  first  bed  they  had  secured  for  the  west  chamber  had  a 
sacking  bottom  (which  was  thought  to  be  superior  to  rope) 
and  corn-husk  mattress.  Later  came  the  maple  set  with  its 
feather  bed.  Beside  the  bed  of  James  and  Mary  stood  a  stand 
on  which  was  the  teakettle  from  Ireland  with  a  metal  urn  be¬ 
neath  it  which  could  be  heated  with  coals  or  a  spirit  lamp.  It 
afforded  a  morning  cup  of  tea  during  those  early  years  when 
good  British  customs  did  not  easily  wear  off.7  As  the  family 
grew  and  expanded  into  a  second  generation  the  set  of  green 
chairs  with  which  they  had  begun  housekeeping  was  supple¬ 
mented  with  eight  flag-seated  chairs,  and  still  later  with  eight 
wooden-seated  chairs. 

As  they  sat  together  on  a  summer’s  night,  with  the  children 
in  bed  or  out  of  doors,  James  confided  to  Mary  that  there  was 
another  house  he  hoped  to  see  built  soon.  But  she  knew  what 
house  it  was— if  from  no  other  reason  than  the  scraps  of  paper 
she  had  seen  with  James’s  sketchy  drawings  on  them.  She 
called  it  “  James’  house  of  the  Lord.”  Things  had  been  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  way  that  James  and,  he  was  sure,  the  Lord  would  like. 

The  old  meeting-house  was  filled  to  capacity  and  creaked 
and  sighed  with  its  growing  congregation.  In  1 804  the  society 
voted  to  dispose  of  the  “  vacant  ground  in  the  Galleries  to 
such  persons  as  may  appear  to  purchase  the  same  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  pews  thereon.”  The  following  year  more 
pews  were  being  erected  in  the  gallery  and  one  was  put  back  of 
the  singers.  The  society’s  room  so  recently  built  is  already 
too  small  and  it  is  voted  that  the  “  partition  be  removed 
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twenty  feet  the  whole  width  of  the  house  also  that  there  be 
an  addition  of  twenty-four  feet  by  Ten  at  the  S  E  corner  for 
the  accomodation  of  the  Blk  People.”  All  this  will  cost  $343.48. 

The  society  began  to  recognize  the  inevitable  and  post¬ 
poned  action  on  enlarging  the  room,  which  was  overcrowded 
at  prayer-meetings  and  the  Saturday-night  youth  meetings. 
Someone  wanted  to  replace  the  rotting  front  steps  with  a  porch, 
but  the  decision  again  is  to  repair  rather  than  magnify.  A 
study  of  the  arrangement  of  the  pews  on  the  floor  is  made  and 
the  committee  reports  that  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  the 
“  cituation  ”  of  the  pews  to  the  benefit  of  the  society. 

The  great  day  comes  when  the  best-laid  plans  of  James  and 
the  Lord  are  on  their  road  to  fulfillment.  On  October  1 7,  1 808, 
the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  the  society  votes: 

“  That  John  Perrin,  Cyrus  Butler,  Benjamin  Aborn,  Charles 
Hawthorn,  Olney  Dyer,  James  U.  Arnold,  &  Walter  Paine 
be  &  they  are  hereby  appointed  A  Committee  to  take  in  to 
consideration  the  Expediency  of  Building  A  new  Meeting 
House  for  this  Society,  to  prepare  a  plan  or  Draft,  and  Report 
in  Society  Meeting  accordingly.” 

After  twenty-five  years  the  Beneficent  Society  had  found 
itself  and  its  method  had  been  one  which  never  fails.  They 
had  kept  everlastingly  at  it— had  tried  this  thing  and  that,  made 
plans,  altered  them,  given  them  up;  been  in  debt  and  out  of 
debt  (more  often  in) ;  repaired  here  and  repaired  there;  dreamed 
of  great  things  while  attending  to  annoying  details.  When 
only  two  or  three  of  their  sixty-five  members  came  to  meeting 
the  two  or  three  still  plugged  away.  Their  final  decision  in 
October  may  have  been  spurred  by  the  thanksgiving  they  felt 
for  the  recovery  from  a  very  serious  illness  of  their  pastor. 
There  had  been  anxious  days  of  perusing  Medical  Sketches  in 
two  parts  by  John  Moore,  M.D.  (first  American  edition  pub¬ 
lished  in  Providence  by  Carter  and  Wilkinson  in  1794),  and 
Sir  John  Elliott’s  Medical  Pocket  Book  of  1 795.  James  thought 
that  the  Lord  had  had  more  to  do  with  his  getting  well  than 
had  the  local  doctor  and  the  medical  books,  with  their  “  de¬ 
coctions  of  bark  rhubarb  and  nutmeg.”  Just  living  in  Rhode 
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Island  was  good  medicine.  Jedidiah  Morse  had  written  in  his 
recently  published  geography: 

Climate.  Rhode  Island  is  as  healthful  a  country  as  any  part  of  North 
America.  The  winters,  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  State,  are  milder  than  in 
the  inland  country;  the  air  being  softened  by  a  sea  vapour,  which  also 
enriches  the  soil.  The  summers  are  delightful,  especially  on  Rhode  Island, 
where  the  extreme  heats,  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  America,  are 
allayed  by  cool  and  refreshing  breezes  from  the  sea. 

The  disorders  most  prevalent,  are  consumptions  and  the  dysentery.  These 
are  not  so  much  owing  to  the  climate  as  to  intemperance  and  imprudence. 

The  possibility  of  their  elder’s  life  and  work  among  them 
coming  to  an  early  end  had  made  the  society  realize  how  great 
their  love  for  Paddy  Wilson  was.  The  enquiries  from  all  over 
town  showed  the  large  place  he  held  in  the  community.  There 
should  be  no  more  delay;  James  Wilson  and  the  Lord  should 
have  the  church  which  all  knew  was  needed  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river. 
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Timothy  Dwight,  writing  of  life  in  Rhode  Island  in  1800, 
observed: 

The  manners  of  the  body  of  the  people  differ  materially  from  those  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  as  you  will  easily  determine  from  the  observa¬ 
tions  already  made.  The  vices  of  ignorant  people  are  always  low,  vulgar, 
and  almost  always  predominant.  Horse-racing  has  for  a  long  period  been 
a  favorite  pursuit.  This  gross  amusement  turns  polished  men  into  clowns, 
and  clowns  into  brutes. 

The  Sabbath  with  a  great  part  of  this  people  is  merely  a  day  of  visiting 
and  sport.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  customarily  devoted  it  to  labour. 
A  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  trading  towns,  Providence  excepted, 
have  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  Some  of  the  missionary  societies 
have  in  their  proceedings  considered  Rhode-Island  as  missionary  ground. 

He  believed  that  part  of  Rhode  Island’s  backwardness  in 
religion  and  education  was  a  matter  of  economics.  It  may 
have  been  James  Wilson  who  told  him  that  a  new  day  was 
dawning  or  he  may  have  purchased  a  haircut  at  John  How¬ 
land’s,  for  he  writes: 

It  is  not  impossible,  perhaps  not  improbable,  that  the  energy  awakened 
in  this  state  by  the  diffusion  of  manufactures,  may  be  productive  of  some 
beneficial  consequences  both  to  learning  and  religion.  The  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants  is  visibly  increasing  with  rapidity,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
increase  through  an  indefinite  period.  Wealth,  wherever  it  is  spread,  generates 
of  course  the  desire  of  character,  and  this  passion  regularly  stimulates 
mankind  to  the  use  of  those  means  by  which  it  may  be  gratified. 

Should  this  be  the  course  of  events  in  Rhode-Island,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  at  large  should  not  be  essentially 
meliorated. 

James  Wilson  had  detected  the  same  thing  nine  years  previ¬ 
ous  and  he  went  to  work  on  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  practical 
religious  statesman.  He  saw  with  John  Howland  the  great 
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possibilities  of  the  Providence  Association  of  Mechanics  and 
Manufacturers  which  had  been  organized  two  years  before  he 
arrived.  It  would  be  these  men  who  would  not  only  develop 
the  state  along  new  industrial  lines,  but  would  be  the  pro¬ 
gressives  in  seeking  to  bring  in  education  and  cultural  advan¬ 
tages  for  their  own  and  others’  children.  The  farmer-ship¬ 
master-merchant  civilization  was  content  with  things  as  they 
were.  It  was  this  new  group  of  pioneers  which  would  give 
the  impetus  to  schools,  religion,  libraries,  new  architecture,  and 
culture,  and  indeed  so  influential  for  good  in  local  affairs  did 
it  become  that  it  attracted  national  attention.  William  Rich¬ 
mond,  its  president,  instructed  friends  in  New  York  on  how  to 
organize  a  similar  association,  which  they  did. 

James  Wilson  delivered  the  association’s  fifth  anniversary 
address.  It  was  filled  with  the  patriotic  fervor  of  one  who 
had  been  angel-led  to  a  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity.  He 
had  found  the  land  possessed  of  more  freedom  than  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but  he  believed  the  opportunities  could  be  found  along 
the  path  of  freedom.  Only  three  years  from  Europe,  he  knew 
the  evils  of  that  continent  and  its  class  systems  and  wars,  and 
he  urged  political  independence.  With  rare  foresight  in  a  time 
of  the  supremacy  of  agriculture  and  shipping  he  sees  his  day 
as  the  Age  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  Surveying  the  world  of 
manufacturing  he  speaks  of  China’s  cotton,  silk,  and  porcelain; 
Persia’s  carpets,  leather,  silk,  woolens,  mohair,  and  embroidery 
“  in  taste  and  elegance  perhaps  exceeded  by  none:  ”  Venice 
makes  velvets  and  looking-glasses;  Geneva,  clocks  and  watches; 
the  Netherlands,  linens,  lace,  and  cambrics;  Ireland,  linen; 
and  France  (“  before  the  madness  and  folly  of  a  Louis  ”),  silk. 

Everything  in  nature  has  its  beginnings  and  why  not  in  (American)  Arts 
and  Manufactures?  Here  already  in  silk,  in  woolen,  in  linen,  and  in  cotton 
they  have  made  their  entrance  whilst  that  of  Cotton  as  in  hasty  strides, 
advances.  Nor  are  wanting  some  that  verge  towards  perfection,  as  of  paper, 
leather,  and  of  iron.  Perhaps  there  are  but  few  departments  where  beginnings 
have  not  already  been  made,  and  beginnings  too  that  smile.  Artisans  in 
wood,  to  ingenuity  unite  expertness;  whilst  in  shipbuilding  they  rival  Europe. 

He  sees  the  ladies  playing  a  vital  part: 
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Not  only  are  a  large  portion  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  designed  for 
their  use  .  .  .  but  they  may  assist  Manufacturing  in  another  way:  They  may 
lend  the  aids  of  their  own  ingenuity  and  industry:  may  spin,  weave,  and 
embroider  so  it  was  in  the  old  days  (quotes  Proverbs  31). 

His  peroration  sent  thrills  up  the  spines  of  those  who 
dreamed  of  a  better  day  for  material  and  cultural  things: 

Americans!  shall  not  your  husbandry  with  food  sustain  the  nations,  and 
shall  not  your  manufacturing  with  raiment  supply  yourselves?  Only  give 
time  and  the  vigorous  plants  will  thrive  and  over  the  United  States  their 
better  best  expand;  in  scarlet  shall  you  clothe  your  sons,  and  your  daughters 
in  silk  and  purple. 

An  original  hymn  had  been  composed  for  the  day,  one  verse 
of  which  went: 

But  while  on  Europe’s  clouded  sky 
Fair  virtue  drops  the  pitying  tear, 

The  Arts  in  quick  succession  fly, 

And  find  a  safe  asylum  here. 

James  was  so  sure  of  the  success  of  the  new  industrial 
America  that  he  knew  there  would  come  a  time  of  self-content 
and  selfishness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ship-owners.  Prophetically 
he  said,  “  That  person  is  the  most  likely  to  succeed  who  to 
Honesty  in  Dealing  adds  Moderation  in  Profits.” 

Thomas  Ives  had  married  Hope  Brown,  the  boss’s  daughter, 
picturing  himself  as  continuing  in  the  profitable  shipping  and 
mercantile  business  which  furnished  his  bride  with  an  elaborate 
wedding.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  or  his  father-in-law  attended  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manu¬ 
facturers.  But  in  three  decades  they  had  transferred  all  their 
eggs  out  of  the  holds  of  their  many  ships  into  the  mills  which 
Moses  Brown,  James  Wilson,  John  Howland,  and  Enos  Hitch¬ 
cock  had  so  heartily  encouraged. 

Merchants  had  tried  different  things  in  the  way  of  venturing 
which  had  not  turned  out  profitably.  In  1768  a  company  had 
been  formed  to  mine  pit  coal  in  the  hill  back  of  the  town.  A 
fourteen-year  monopoly  was  granted  them,  but  their  success 
in  the  venture  would  never  have  challenged  competition.  They 
had  launched  forth  with  high  hopes.  “  It  might  bring  immense 
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sums  of  money  into  the  colony  .  .  .  (and  bring)  a  number  of 
vessels  from  the  neighboring  colonies  with  such  necessary 
articles  to  trade  off  for  coal  as  at  present  we  are  obliged  to 
send  after.”1 

Few  dreamed  that  the  town’s  future  was  being  shaped  in 
the  Market  House  chamber  to  which  a  spinning  jenny  with 
twenty-eight  spindles  had  been  moved.  It  had  been  built  and 
set  up  in  a  private  house.  One  of  the  three  who  formed  a  com¬ 
pany  to  make  “  home-spun  cloth  ”  was  Lewis  Peck  of  the 
Beneficent  Society,  who  managed  their  lottery.  He  had  the 
adventurer’s  spirit  in  both  secular  and  holy  affairs.  Joshua 
Laidley  built  a  carding  machine  and  at  about  the  same  time 
(1788)  two  weavers,  Joseph  Alexander  and  James  M’Kerris, 
came  from  Scotland.  M’Kerris  went  to  East  Greenwich  and 
Alexander  built  the  first  loom  with  a  flying  shuttle  in  Rhode 
Island.  Herman  Vandousser  brought  calico  printing  from 
Germany  to  East  Greenwich. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period  (1789)  that  Samuel  Slater,  who 
had  been  overseer  in  the  Richard  Arkwright  mills  in  England, 
came  to  New  York,  with  the  Arkwright  patents  stowed  safely 
—in  his  head.  He  found  no  one  interested.  In  the  meantime 
water-power  had  been  used  in  Pawtucket  with  a  Bridgewater 
spinning  frame,  but  with  entirely  unsatisfactory  results.  Moses 
Brown  bought  the  contraption  and  the  summer  James  and 
Mary  arrived  on  the  Tristram ,  he  and  Samuel  Slater  were  look¬ 
ing  over  the  mill  site  at  Pawtucket.  Fourteen  months  later  the 
success  of  the  Arkwright  ideas  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Seekonk 
was  so  phenomenal  that  Moses  Brown  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  in  one  year  machinery  and  mills  could  be 
erected  which  would  supply  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
with  yarn.  One  problem  was  not  as  easily  conquered,  and 
that  was  the  American  taste,  which  preferred  goods  of  foreign 
manufacture  regardless  of  quality.  More  than  one  of  James 
Wilson’s  sermons  in  those  early  days  had  things  to  say  about 
being  clothed  in  one’s  native  scarlet  and  purple. 

From  Pawtucket  the  mills  quickly  spread  up  and  down  the 
waterways  of  New  England. 
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Greater  things  were  yet  to  come,  in  which  the  Association 
of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  would  have  a  part.  A  recent 
book,  The  Great  American  Customer ,  by  Carl  Crow,  tells  how 
Jeremiah  Wilkinson  astonished  his  Rhode  Island  neighbors  by 
putting  a  dozen  headless  tacks  into  a  vise  and  heading  them 
all  with  one  blow.  It  was  a  forerunner  of  mass  production. 
Eli  Whitney’s  greatest  contribution,  says  Mr.  Crow,  was  his 
discovery  of  interchangeable  parts  for  machines,  which  among 
other  things  spelled  the  doom  of  the  slavish  apprentice  system. 
Square  pins  such  as  fasten  papers  in  some  of  the  church’s  old 
records  cost  fifteen  cents  apiece;  these  would  become  cheap. 

Manufacturing  had  taken  a  giant  step  in  a  few  years.  Only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  previous  ( 1767),  at  the  parsonage  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Rowland,  the  Gazette  reported  there  assembled  “  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  ladies,  daughters  of  liberty  and  industry.”  They 
brought  their  spinning  wheels  and  by  “  night  presented  him 
with  1,020  knots  of  thread.” 

Population  figures  best  tell  what  Samuel  Slater  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  did  to  Providence.  In  1790  there  were  6,300  residents; 
1800—7,600;  1810—10,076.  Where  a  few  years  before  people 
were  having  difficulty  in  keeping  a  roof  over  the  heads  of  their 
own  and  the  parsons’  families,  now  a  Neapolitan  artist  was 
painting  murals  on  the  walls  of  some  of  their  homes.  New 
stores  of  more  elaborate  merchandise  were  being  opened. 
Gladding’s  bunch  of  grapes  had  been  hung  out  in  Cheapside 
(Main  Street  near  the  School  of  Design)  in  1805  as  an  allure 
to  the  increasing  money  which  people  possessed. 

James  Wilson  was  interested  and  thrilled  by  every  phase  of 
this  change  from  an  economy  of  poverty  to  one  of  greater 
plenty.  He  saw  all  that  was  good  in  it  as  well  as  its  dangers. 
And  he  also  saw  that  in  it  his  own  dreams  would  be  fulfilled. 
And  thus  the  West  Side  community,  which  had  had  its  diffi¬ 
culties  raising  $250.00  to  finish  the  parsonage,  in  complete 
confidence  voted  to  tear  down  the  old  1745  meeting-house 
and  build  anew. 

During  long  winter  evenings  after  Paddy  Wilson  returned 
home  from  conference  meeting  or  the  weekly  lecture,  the 
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pencil  which  he  had  learned  to  use  in  the  Dublin  cabinet¬ 
maker’s  shop  was  busy.  Without  knowing  he  was  doing  it, 
he  brought  the  Greek  revival  to  Weybosset  Street  twenty  years 
before  it  became  popular  in  America.  And  he  brought  it  not 
from  Greece,  but  Ireland. 

When  the  society  in  the  previous  October  had  voted  to 
build,  undoubtedly  they  had  in  mind  a  church  with  a  spire  a 
little  higher  than  the  First  Baptist  or  one  with  two  towers 
with  a  clock  and  bell  in  each.  There  was  no  question  of  the 
material  to  be  used— all  public  buildings  in  Providence  thus 
far  had  been  of  wood  or  brick  and  all  churches  of  wood. 

But  now  comes  the  surprising  idea  of  the  parson— there 
should  be  a  stone  church  with  a  brick  veneer;  it  should  not 
have  a  New  England  spire,  but  a  round  dome.  Then  there 
would  be  no  competition  in  design  with  the  other  two  beauti¬ 
ful  churches  of  the  city,  and  Beneficent’s  meeting-house  would 
be  unique. 

Without  knowing  he  was  a  decade  ahead  of  the  American 
classical  revival,  Paddy  had  remembered  a  building  back  in 
Dublin  which  he  loved.  It  had  been  built  in  1788,  and  was  so 
beautiful  and  massive  that  it  had  made  people  all  over  Ireland 
gasp  with  pride.  It  was  the  Dublin  Custom-house.  And  when 
one  looks  at  it  and  at  “  Round  Top  ”  on  Weybosset  Street  he 
sees  much  that  is  identical— the  porch  with  Doric  pillars,  the 
dome  and  the  lantern.  Many  would  have  been  the  reasons  he 
put  forth  for  adopting  his  plan  in  addition  to  his  love  of  the 
building  in  Dublin.  Providence  was  growing  in  civic  pride, 
and  it  had  no  building  with  a  dome.  Boston  had  its  beautiful 
State  House.  The  old  church  had  been  such  a  problem  in 
repair,  why  not  build  one  which  would  stand  through  the 
decades  and  not  rot  away  or  fall  apart?  An  early  convert  to 
the  idea  must  have  been  Cyrus  Butler,  who  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  instigator  and  owner  of  the  Arcade,  which  still  stands 
solidly  in  downtown  Providence. 

To  aid  Parson  Wilson  with  his  plans,  Mr.  Barnard  Eddy 
drew  the  first  plat,  but  after  the  work  was  begun  Mr.  John 
Newman  was  engaged  as  master  carpenter  and  made  several 
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suggestions  of  changes  in  the  plats.  The  carpenters’  contract 
was  signed  by  James  Aborn,  the  masons’  by  Asa  &  Smith 
Bosworth  and  Mr.  “  Numan  ”  was  retained  to  superintend 
the  erection. 

New  Englanders  were  not  yet  masters  of  the  mason’s  craft. 
Stone  foundations  usually  served  merely  for  the  well-built 
wooden  frame.  But  there  was  a  young  man  in  the  church  who 
knew  he  could  do  it— Asa  Bosworth.  It  may  have  been  the 
intention  from  the  first  to  cover  the  fieldstone  with  a  brick 
facing,  or  this  may  have  been  a  compromise  with  those  who 
could  not  imagine  a  bare  stone  building. 

But  after  Beneficent  pioneered  the  way,  there  was  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  beautiful  stone  buildings  in  Providence.  St.  Johns, 
1810;  the  First  Congregational,  1816;  the  Arcade,  1828;  Man¬ 
ning  Hall,  1833,  and  the  Atheneum,  1837.  If  the  brick  veneer 
were  a  compromise,  then  a  second  compromise  was  added— 
that  the  bricks  should  be  whitewashed.  There  was  the  general 
mistaken  conception  that  classical  buildings  built  of  marble 
were  white,  because  the  ruins  found  in  Greece  were  white. 
Actually  they  were  brilliantly  painted,  but  the  paint  had 
washed  off,  before  Lord  Byron  and  the  revivalists  discovered 
them. 

Most  of  the  bricks  used  in  Round  Top  seem  to  have  been 
ballast  brick  from  England  and  are  beautiful  in  their  variegated 
burnings  and  their  narrow  width.  They  were  apparently 
bought  at  a  bargain,  for  there  were  not  enough  for  the  whole 
building  and  they  had  to  be  pieced  out  with  a  more  uniform, 
lighter-colored  brick.  These  possibly  came  from  Barrington, 
but  more  likely  from  a  local  yard  which  may  have  taken  the 
clay  from  the  steep  hummock  in  the  middle  of  Weybosset 
Street,  around  which  the  traffic  of  that  day  lumbered.  Traffic 
still  makes  the  detour  and  where  the  clay  bank  once  stood 
now  reposes  the  city’s  subterranean  comfort  station. 

Paddy  insisted  that  the  bricks  procured  to  piece  out  the 
work  should  all  be  put  on  the  rear  of  the  west  side  of  the 
church,  where  they  would  be  least  conspicuous.  You  don’t 
lay  bricks  vertically,  but  horizontally,  and  it  would  seem 
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to  have  been  a  most  delicate  task  to  have  the  end  of  a  wall  a 
different  brick  from  another  end;  much  easier  to  have  the  top 
and  bottom  different.  Apparently  a  line  was  dropped,  and 
when  the  mason  came  to  that  line  he  swapped  bricks  and  did 
it  so  conscientiously  that  all  the  English  brick  were  used  where 
they  would  show  to  the  best  advantage.  A  straight  vertical 
dividing  line  is  visible  today. 

By  December,  1809,  the  church  was  completed  well  ahead 
of  schedule  and  on  December  16,  1809,  only  a  fortnight  before 
the  dedication  of  the  new  church,  there  appeared  in  the 
Columbian-Fhoenix  the  following  notice:  “  On  Friday  next 
the  22  nd  instant  the  pews  in  the  Beneficent  Congregational  So¬ 
ciety’s  new  Meeting  House  will  be  sold  at  public  auction.  Sale 
to  commence  at  10  A. AT  N.B.  The  Meeting  House  will  be 
open  for  examination  the  day  previous  to  the  sale.  B.  Hoppin, 
Auctioneer.” 

Never  had  there  been  such  an  auction.  It  came  in  a  period 
of  prosperity  and  people  had  money.  The  Columbian-Fhoenix 
reports  the  story: 

The  sales  were  unprecedented  here.  The  pews  sold  amounted  to  upwards 
of  37,000  dollars,  and  the  Society  have  yet  many  left.  A  new  mode  was 
adopted  in  the  sales.  The  Committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  building 
of  the  house,  previous  to  the  auction,  appraised  all  the  pews— the  highest  at 
430  dolls.  Any  person  wishing  to  buy  a  pew  had  therefore  to  bid  for  the 
first,  second  and  third  choice  and  so  on.  The  first  choice  was  bid  off  at 
hi  dolls,  so  that  the  purchaser  had  to  pay  for  his  pew  541  dolls.  The  other 
choices  were  struck  off  proportionately  lower. 

It  was  difficult  to  decide  where  you  wanted  your  pew  to  be 
located  even  if  you  could  bid  top  prices.  Some  preferred 
even  in  those  days  to  sit  at  the  back.  On  the  day  previous 
prospective  buyers  of  lesser  means  carefully  squinted  out  posi¬ 
tions  to  see  that  they  did  not  get  a  pew  behind  a  pillar  which 
would  cut  off  their  view  of  snow-thatched  Paddy  Wilson.  For 
those  who  didn’t  care  to  squint,  there  were  several  copies  of 
a  plat  of  the  pews,  and  dotted  lines  were  drawn  showing  what 
sittings  had  a  pillar  in  the  way.  What  surprised  people  most 
was  the  careful  planning  of  the  pews  and  pillars  so  that  few 
seats  fell  in  this  category. 
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Buying  a  pew  was  in  a  class  with  buying  a  home  or  a  lot  in 
the  cemetery,  or  taking  a  wife.  Barring  economic  or  spiritual 
bankruptcy,  it  was  yours  and  your  heirs’  forever.  It  was  your 
responsibility  to  carpet  it,  supply  it  with  footstools  and  what¬ 
ever  comforts  in  the  way  of  an  arm  rest  (see  pew  No.  65)  or 
foot-warmer  you  cared  for.  Its  price  and  position  in  the 
meeting-house  was  a  test  of  social  standing.  But  you  must  not 
be  too  rash  in  the  price  you  bid,  for  on  that  price  you  would 
be  taxed  year  after  year  for  the  upkeep  of  the  building.  The 
tax  on  pews  at  Beneficent  ranged  from  2%  in  1821  to  15% 
in  1876. 

The  highest  price  paid  was  by  Benjamin  Hoppin  for  No.  62, 
second  pew  back  of  Cyrus  Butler— $541.00. 

The  lowest  price  paid  at  the  auction  was  sixty-five  dollars. 
There  were  pews  in  the  “  galleries  ”  instead  of  the  present 
settees.  These  later  brought  as  low  as  ten  dollars.  Here  were 
pews  reserved  for  “  strangers  ”  and  away  off  in  the  southeast 
and  southwest  corners,  two  pews  for  “  students.” 

On  January  1,  1810,  the  building  was  dedicated.  The  news¬ 
papers  covered  the  story  well,  both  in  advance  and  following 
the  event: 

The  noble  edifice  is  a  monument  of  their  (the  builders’)  genius  and  ability 
and  it  is  hoped  that  while  the  workmanship  is  admired  the  artificers  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Public  buildings  are  the  evedences  of  the  publick  taste.  We 
understand  that  Monday  next  is  appointed  for  the  day  for  consecrating  this 
noble  edifice  to  the  service  of  the  Deity. 

[From  R.  I.  American  &  General  Advertiser 
December  29,  1809] 

The  cost  of  the  new  edifice  had  been  $18,079.25.  The  own¬ 
ers  of  the  pews  in  the  old  church  had  received  $2,890.00.  The 
auction  sale  of  new  pews  had  brought  in  $37,000.00,  leaving 
a  goodly  balance.  After  the  excitement  had  died  down,  James 
Aborn,  the  building  contractor,  came  in  person  to  the  society 
to  show  them  his  badly  unbalanced  accounts.  He  had  carried 
out  the  contract  to  build  the  meeting-house  “  in  the  best  work¬ 
manlike  manner,”  but  in  doing  so  had  lost  heavily.  After  a 
couple  of  meetings,  in  which  the  matter  was  given  careful 
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consideration,  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr.  Aborn  two  thousand 
dollars  additional  money  and  to  present  him  with  pew  No.  55. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Aborn  joined  the  church,  apparently  de¬ 
ciding  that  here  indeed  was  a  Christian  institution. 

The  balance  of  the  money  looked  like  a  good  nest  egg  and 
bank  shares  were  bought  on  which  good  dividends  were 
realized  for  a  long  time.  The  church  had  been  built  at  just 
the  right  moment.  Soon  the  country  was  plunged  into  de¬ 
pression.  In  18 1 1,  the  records  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society  report: 

212  merchants  and  traders  have  failed  in  New  York  since  the  demolition 
of  the  National  Bank.  Our  trade  is  now  cut  off  from  all  the  world  except 
coastwise  and  we  have  reason  to  expect  war  with  England  before  Christmas, 
the  expense  of  living  is  enormous,  a  Town  Tax  of  20,000  dollars  is  now 
assessing,  winter  is  approaching,  business  failing.  In  Europe  desolation  which 
appears  to  be  the  precursor  of  the  last  convulsions  of  Nature,  spreads  over  the 
Kingdoms.  Under  all  these  portentous  circumstances  we  vote  to  build  a 
fence  in  front  of  the  meeting  house— surely  we  may  say  with  David— The 
zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up. 

Duties  in  Providence  had  hit  $338,000  in  1810;  in  1812  they 
were  down  to  $184,000  and  in  1814  to  $85,000. 

Church  financing  for  the  minister’s  salary  and  current  ex¬ 
penses,  other  than  repairs  for  which  the  pews  could  be  taxed, 
was  still  an  undiscovered  art.  The  surpluses  were  eaten  into 
and  the  bank  stock  dropped  in  value.  Finally  the  society, 
instead  of  having  a  nest  egg,  finds  itself  refinancing  a  debt  of 
over  $10,000. 

In  1815  there  was  much  failure  and  bankruptcy  among  the 
merchants.  But  there  were  in  this  very  period  enterprising 
men  in  James  Wilson’s  parish  who  shared  his  never-failing 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  country  and  its  ultimate  possibilities. 
Benjamin  Dyer  fathered  the  idea  of  filling  in  twenty-seven 
acres  of  land  from  Eddy’s  Point  to  Weybosset  Street,  where 
Joseph  and  Barnard  Eddy  had  their  shipyard. 

But  the  movement  toward  better  outward  expression  and 
letting  “  publick  buildings  reflect  publick  taste  ”  had  gotten  a 
good  start  and  with  the  return  of  prosperity  the  trend  would 
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continue.  Even  the  editor  of  President  Dwight’s  travels  noted 
the  change.  Earlier  in  a  “  vindication  of  the  establishment  of 
the  public  worship  of  God  by  Law  ”  Dwight  had  contrasted 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  with  Rhode  Island.  In  the  two 
states  where  these  laws  prevail  if  we 

advert  to  the  peace,  the  good  order,  the  regular  distribution  of  justice,  the 
universal  existence  of  schools,  the  universal  enjoyment  of  the  education 
which  they  communicate,  and  the  extension  of  superior  education,  it  will 
be  difficult  for  a  sober  man  not  to  perceive,  that  the  smiles  of  Heaven  have 
regularly  accompanied  this  system  from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time.  I  need  not,  however,  have  gone  any  farther  for  the  illustration  of  this 
subject  than  to  a  comparison  of  the  states  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 
The  former  of  these,  independently  of  Providence,  Newport,  and  two  or 
three  other  small  towns,  is  in  all  these  important  particulars  a  mere  contrast 
to  the  latter.  Yet  these  states  were  planted  by  colonies  from  the  same  nation, 
lie  in  the  same  climate,  and  are  separated  merely  by  a  meridional  line. 
A  sober  man,  who  knows  them  both,  can  hardly  hesitate,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  original  opinion  concerning  this  subject,  to  believe,  that  a 
legislature  is  bound  to  establish  the  public  worship  of  God. 

Dwight  had  seen,  as  we  have  earlier  noted,  that  poverty  was 
one  of  the  deterrents  of  religion  in  Rhode  Island.  His  pub¬ 
lisher  added  this  footnote  to  the  text  which  he  had  written 
concerning  wealth  generating  a  desire  for  character: 

These  observations  were  made  in  the  year  1800.  Since  that  time,  the 
prediction  of  the  writer  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  fulfilled.  The 
manufacturing  establishments  of  this  state  have  been  enlarged  and  multiplied, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  increased  in  a  more  rapid  manner  than 
in  any  other  part  of  New-England.  With  the  acquisition  of  property,  the 
people,  particularly  in  the  large  towns,  appear  to  have  acquired  more  liberal 
views  concerning  the  importance  of  learning  to  the  community.  Within 
three  years,  also,  preceding  1821,  revivals  of  religion  have  taken  place  in  a 
good  number  of  towns  and  churches,  refreshing  the  hearts  of  Christians, 
and  elevating  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  state. 

Another  footnote  speaks  of  the  new  house  of  Beneficent 
and  St.  Johns.  “A  great  number  of  good  houses  have  been  built 
in  Providence  of  which  a  considerable  proportion  may  be  justly 
styled  elegant.  Two  new  churches,  an  Episcopal  and  a  Presby¬ 
terian2  both  honourable  to  the  inhabitants,  have  been  lately 
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erected.  Few  towns  in  New-England  have  been  more  im¬ 
proved  in  their  appearance.”3 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Paddy  Wilson  was  to  continue  his 
ministry  in  the  new  house  which  remains  today  on  Weybosset 
Hill  as  his  greatest  material  monument.  He  never  tired  of 
going  over  every  part  of  its  massive  structure,  of  examining  the 
near  miraculous  framing  of  the  great  dome,  its  solid  masonry 
and  the  lines  which  combined  the  things  he  had  loved  in  both 
the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

Even  during  these  years,  however,  improvements  were  made 
in  the  new  meeting-house.  The  saints  of  those  hardy  days 
could  not  long  endure  the  straightness  of  the  pew  backs  which 
soon  were  slanted,  leaving  a  series  of  straight  grooves  along 
the  wall  as  a  record  of  previous  discomfort. 

A  good  timepiece  on  a  church  balcony  was  as  essential  as 
one  in  your  pocket,  and  glad  was  the  heart  of  the  parson  when 
in  1826  one  of  Samuel  Willard’s  famous  gallery  clocks  was 
installed  which  to  this  day  ticks  off  the  minutes  of  the  sermon 
with  unrelenting  accuracy. 

The  Dublin  cabinetmaker’s  apprentice  had  woven  the  trade 
of  his  Tory  master’s  shop  with  that  of  Nazareth’s  carpenter 
shop  into  a  pattern  which  was  spiritually  and  materially 
“  Beneficent.” 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


STEPHEN  S.  WARDWELL  KEEPS  A  DIARY 


The  blessings  of  James  Wilson’s  Fourth  District  School  are 
evident  to  those  who  turn  from  reading  the  records  kept  in 
the  somewhat  scrawly  handwriting  of  Joseph  Fuller  and 
Walter  Paine  to  the  diaries  of  Stephen  S.  Wardwell.  The  diaries 
are  refreshing  to  the  eye  and  amuse  the  mind.  As  one  com¬ 
pares  their  free-style  script  with  that  of  Parson  Wilson,  he 
knows  who  set  the  pattern  for  at  least  a  generation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  penmen. 

Stephen  Snow  Wardwell  had  his  first  four  years  of  school¬ 
ing  under  Paddy  Wilson,  as  well  as  thirty-eight  years  of  spirit¬ 
ual  education.  Not  all  of  the  latter  was  appreciated  by  either 
teacher  or  pupil.  He  wrote  forty-eight  volumes  of  diaries. 
The  first  twenty-one  volumes  cover  the  years  from  1820  to 
1843,  during  the  time  he  was  a  member  of  Beneficent  Church. 
In  1 843  he  became  a  charter  member  of  the  Free  Evangelical 
Church.  At  the  present  time  the  diaries  from  volume  eighteen 
and  up  are  recovering  from  a  bad  case  of  mildew  contracted 
in  the  cellar  of  the  Free  Evangelical  Church.  In  eighteen  years 
Stephen  S.  records  his  attendance  at  4,507  religious  gatherings 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

Stephen  Snow  Wardwell’s  chief  occupation  after  he  was 
twenty  was  religion.  Incidentally  he  worked  in  his  father’s 
bakeshop  and  became  a  bank  clerk  in  the  Merchants  and  Eagle 
banks,  married  a  wife,  and  had  six  children.  But  children,  bank, 
wife,  and  bakeshop  are  items  seldom  mentioned  in  his  diaries. 
He  was  the  first  organist  of  Beneficent  Church,  continuing 
the  musical  tradition  of  his  father,  who  led  the  singing  there 
from  before  the  Tristram.  He  became  Sunday-school  super¬ 
intendent,  deacon,  and  held  many  other  church  offices.  The 
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Snow  in  his  name  is  accounted  for  by  his  mother,  Mary  Snow, 
daughter  of  Deacon  James  and  so  niece  of  Parson  Joseph.  She 
was  not  as  religious  as  her  husband  and  did  not  join  the  church 
until  1820,  when  she  was  fifty-eight,  forty-five  years  after 
her  husband. 

Up  to  the  age  of  nineteen  Stephen  S.  attended  church,  but 
took  no  great  interest  in  its  affairs.  His  first  diary,  started  when 
he  was  seventeen,  is  a  report  of  the  weather,  politics,  and 
whatever  came  to  his  notice.  His  real  diary ing  begins  with  his 
conversion  in  1 820  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  It  becomes  a  spiritual 
autobiography.  Fortunately  it  does  not  leave  out  the  events 
of  the  day,  although  it  does  not  include  some  of  the  details 
which  in  1 8 1 8  he  had  thought  important.  In  this  first  diary  the 
front  page  is  a  record  of  the  weather  during  the  second  week 
of  March,  and  it  is  recorded  as  being  “  Real  Good  Nice  Pleasant 
Fine  Weather.”  The  April  election  found  the  man  whom 
Providence  did  not  want  for  governor  elected  over  their  candi¬ 
date  Potter.  The  attitude  of  his  elders  is  reflected  in  this  entry: 
“  Governor  Knight  went  down  to  the  packet  in  order  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Newport  without  an  escort.  Query:  What  is  the  reason 
he  did?  Answer:  A  very  good  reason,  which  is  because  he  could 
get  none.”  It  is  one  of  the  few  spots  of  intentional  humor  in 
the  forty-eight  volumes. 

Thursday,  Aday  21,  he  records:  “  Adr.  Wilson  preached  a 
sermon  this  evening  against  the  Unitarian  Doctrine  .  .  . 
House  pretty  well  filled.”  A  week  from  the  following  Sunday, 
“  Heard  Adr.  More  preach  at  Mr.  Edes’  meeting  poorest  Sermon 
I  ever  heard  I  think.”  Mr.  Wilson’s  attack  on  Unitarianism 
apparently  sent  Stephen  off  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  lucky  for  the  diaries  that  Mr.  Adore  was  preaching! 

This  same  1818  diary  lists  the  fire  wards  and  engine  com¬ 
panies.  Engine  No.  5  is  pretty  much  manned  by  Paddy  Wil¬ 
son’s  flock  and  would  always  be  on  the  alert  to  “  out-squirt  ” 
its  East  Side  rivals.  Cyrus  Butler,  Benjamin  Aborn,  and  Walter 
Paine  are  among  the  city’s  true  aristocrats— they  are  fire  wards. 

One  grand  trial  of  the  squirting  powers  of  the  rival  com¬ 
panies  came  on  Sunday  morning,  June  14,  1818: 
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This  forenoon  in  time  of  1st  Prayer  the  audience  were  alarmed  by  the 
Cry  of  Fire.  It  proves  to  be  the  distillery  of  John  H.  Clarke  &C  at  Cranston. 
It  was  Consumed.  A  distillery  belonging  to  John  Corlis  situated  in  the  same 
place  was  Consumed  by  Fire  7  or  8  years  since. 

Had  the  temperance  cause  been  a  little  farther  advanced  it 
would  have  been  hard  for  some  of  the  hose  company’s  mem¬ 
bers  to  choose  between  using  water  to  put  out  fire,  or  allow¬ 
ing  fire  to  put  out  fire-water. 

The  account  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  held  in  the 
Beneficent  Church  gives  us  a  good  picture  of  the  day: 

The  troops  &  citizens  assembled  at  the  bridge  and  marched  off  &  proceeded 
as  follows  up  Main  Street  &  Bowen  Street  through  Benefit  Street,  down 
Power  Street,  up  Main  Street  to  Bridge  up  Weybosset  &  Broad  Streets  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson’s  meeting  house. 

Saturday  July  4— Morning  Cloudy  and  ushered  in  by  the  roar  of  cannon 
&  ringing  of  bells.  Forty  Second  anniversary  of  Americas  Independence. 
At  11  o’clock  a  procession  formed  at  the  Bridge  and  proceeded  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilsons  meeting  house  where  an  Oration  was  delivered  after  a  fashion  by 
Richard  W.  Greene  Esq.  no  Great  thing.  After  the  Oration  was  Delivered 
the  procession  again  formed  and  proceeded  to  the  bridge  where  Salutes 
were  fired  and  the  military  dismissed.  The  day  was  fine  notwithstanding 
the  Cloudy  appearances  of  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  went  to  see  the 
panorama  painting  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  evening  went  to  Theatre 
to  hear  the  Celebrated  Singer  Mr.  Incledon  from  the  Theatre  Royal  Covent 
Garden. 

This  first  diary  ends  in  the  summer  with  reports  on  things  a 
seventeen-year-old  boy  likes  to  eat: 

Thursday,  July  9— Very  Hot  indeed.  String  beans  for  dinner  1st  Time  this 
Season.  Thunder  showers  this  afternoon. 

Friday,  July  17— Fair  &  Pleasant.  Went  a  fishing  out  to  Spectacle  Pond. 

Eat  ripe  Blackberries  for  1st  Time  this  year. 

Saturday,  July  18— Warm  &  Fair.  Eat  ripe  Whortleberries  1st  Time  this  year. 

Two  years  later  he  begins  his  second  diary  which  will  go  on 
uninterrupted.  On  April  5,  1820,  he  finally  makes  his  decision 
for  Christ;  he  joins  the  church  on  June  4  and  begins  his  diary 
June  18  for  the  purpose  of  recording  among  other  things  the 
“  texts  of  sermons.”  The  account  of  his  conversion  and  that 
of  his  mother  forms  a  preface  to  volume  one  of  the  diary.  It 
is  such  a  complete  religious  autobiography  that  we  give  it 
in  full: 
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A  glorious  and  blessed  revival  of  religion  was  experienced  in  this  town, 
the  winter  and  spring  past;  in  which  it  is  believed  many  were  brought  from 
nature’s  darkness  into  God’s  marvellous  light.  This  town  has  been  visited 
by  many  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  but  this  time 
is  thought  to  be  the  greatest  of  them  all.  About  15  years  before,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  year  1804  or  1805,  there  was  a  blessed  display  of  the  goodness,  long 
suffering,  and  mercy  of  God,  to  poor  perishing  sinners.  As  I  was  then  young 
I  cannot  recollect  it;  but  I  can  recollect  one  time  since  that,  when  many  of 
the  youthful  companions  about  my  age,  and  in  the  number  myself,  were 
seriously  affected  and  concerned  about  our  souls.  We  then  used  to  meet 
and  to  join  in  prayer;  I  can  remember  one  meeting  in  particular,  which 
was  held  in  the  chamber  of  our  house,  in  which  I  recollect,  when  my  Father 
was  at  prayer,  I  felt  very  sensibly  the  weight  of  my  sins;  and  many  were 
weeping  and  as  I  think  felt  deeply  impressed  that  they  were  sinners,  in 
the  sight  of  an  holy  and  just  God.  Some  of  my  companions  professed  to 
have  met  with  a  change  of  heart,  and  did  then  make  an  open  profession 
before  the  world.  But  my  impressions  soon  wore  off,  and  I  returned  like 
the  dog  to  his  vomit,  or  like  the  sow  that  was  washed,  to  her  wallowing 
in  the  mire.  .  .  . 

Many  a  night,  when,  having  lain  myself  upon  my  bed,  I  have  thought 
that  if  I  should  die  before  the  morning,  that  I  must  lift  up  my  eyes  in  hell; 
and  it  has  often  kept  me  from  sleeping.  One  night  I  recollect,  I  was  siezed 
with  shivering  and  I  thought  that  I  was  about  to  die,  and  to  leave  this 
world  forever;  I  called  for  help  and  was  taken  out  of  bed,  and  after  a  short 
time  recovered.  I  had  once  since  a  very  similar  spell.  I  have  also  awoke  in 

the  night  with  choking  and  it  did  appear  to  me  that  I  was  near  to  death, 

but  I  recovered. 

The  day  that  my  sister  Elizabeth  died,  Oct.  12,  1817,  she  said  that  she 
had  wanted  to  talk  with  me  but  she  felt  then,  that  it  was  too  late;  but  she 
exhorted  me  to  seek  an  interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  .  .  . 

In  the  year  1819,  my  mother  was  as  I  trust  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  One  evening  when  returning  from  the  store, 
I  heard  singing  in  the  house  as  I  drew  near  to  the  door;  It  was  immediately 
impressed  on  my  mind,  that  something  more  than  usual  had  taken  place 
in  the  house;  I  did  not  feel  much  inclination  to  go  in;  I  thought  perhaps  that 
some  one  was  born  again  in  the  house  and  perhaps  I  might  have  felt 

something  like  the  brother  of  the  prodigal  son,  when  he  drew  nigh  the 

house  and  heard  musick  &c.  I  went  in;  I  saw  several  sitting  around,  and 
I  soon  found  out  that  my  mother  had  experienced  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  her  heart.  I  learnt  as  follows  viz.  that  some  days  before,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  our  pastor  had  called  to  see  my  mother  and  mentioned 
to  her  about  having  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  church  at  our  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  experiences,  of  several  persons  who  were 
about  to  come  forward  to  join  the  church;  and  he  also  expressed  to  her, 
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that  he  did  not  know  but  what  she  might  go  forward,  as  perhaps  she  had 
experienced  something  more  than  she  had  as  yet  made  known,  in  the 
reformation  about  15  years  before,  and  wished  her  to  mention  it  to  my 
father.  After  he  had  gone  away,  she  felt  herself  a  sinner  and  she  did  not  break 
the  matter  to  my  father,  but  as  she  said  felt  her  heart  as  hard  as  a  stone:  On  the 
day  I  have  mentioned  before,  (that  is  on  the  day  she  found  Jesus  precious  to 
her  soul)  she  had  her  soul  drawn  out  in  prayer  to  God,  and  whilst  standing  at 
the  sink,  she  thought  she  had  heard  a  voice  saying  to  her  “  I  have  loved  thee 
with  an  everlasting  love.”  She  replied  in  her  heart  “  Who  is  it?  ”  The  voice 
seemed  to  say,  or  the  words  came  to  her  mind,  “  Jesus  ”...  and  immediately 
she  was  melted  down  with  love  and  began  to  sing.  “  Oh  Jesus  my  Saviour 
to  thee  I  submit  &c  ”  And  when  my  father  returned  home  from  a  funeral 
that  he  had  been  attending  she  related  to  him  the  above.  This  was  the  state 
of  things  when  I  came  home  that  evening  and  heard  them  singing  the 
above  hymn.  Oh  Jesus  my  Saviour,  &c.  .  .  . 

but  there  was  nothing  that  impressed  my  mind  much  more;  and  it 
gradually  wore  off,  not  however  without  hopes  like  this:  viz  I  was  In 
Hopes  that  when  my  mother  related  her  experience,  that  that  might  take 
hold  of  me.  (but  it  was  so  that  I  did  not  hear  her  relate  it).  .  .  . 

I  soon  returned  once  more  to  my  old  ways  and  Companions.  The  Theatre 
and  such  places  as  that  were  my  delight  and  I  became  as  bad  as  ever. 

On  the  8th  day  of  October  1819,  I  by  accident  cut  my  knee  which 
confined  me  for  some  time  to  the  house:  I  now  occupied  my  time  in  reading 
plays  and  looking  over  play  bills,  and  such  like  vain  and  foolish  trifles. 

But  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  blessed  work  of  the  Lord,  which  we 
experienced  during  the  late  winter  and  spring.  The  revival  at  first  begun 
among  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bakers  congregation  (Luther  Baker,  Second  Baptist 
Church,  Pine  Street)  and  at  last  became  general,  throughout  all  the  other 
churches.  Amongst  our  congregation  we  had  indeed  had  a  revival  for 
about  a  year,  but  it  now  particularly  seemed  to  begin  amongst  Elder 
Bakers  church.  It  soon  spread  and  the  glorious  work  of  the  Lord  was 
extended  throughout  the  town  at  large. 

I  have  very  often  stood;  after  the  conference  meetings  were  over,  when 
the  young  converts  would  get  together  and  sing  the  hymn,  “  I  am  bound 
for  the  kingdom,  will  you  go  to  glory  with  me  ”  &c.  Ah  thinks  I!  you  are 
all  bound  for  the  kingdom,  and  are  leaving  me  behind  you;  my  young  friends 
are  in  the  path  to  glory  and  I  am  yet  in  the  broad  way  which  leadeth  to 
destruction,  but  yet,  I  am  resolved  to  seek  an  interest  in  the  blessed  Saviour. 

Mr.  Wilson  called  to  see  me,  and  talked  and  prayed  with  me.  Soon  after 
he  went  away,  my  father  retired  to  pray,  and  whilst  he  was  at  prayer, 
while  I  was  sitting  by  the  fireside  I  felt  a  glow  in  my  breast,  as  it  were, 
a  burning  glow  in  my  breast.  I  thought  to  myself  am  I  now  about  to 
be  converted.  Jesus  appeared  precious  to  me.  I  retired  to  pray  and  prayed 
that  if  I  was  deceived,  that  I  might  know  it  and  if  I  had  experienced  a 
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change  that  it  might  be  made  manifest  to  me.  I  still  felt  the  same  glow,  and 
I  then  told  our  folks  that  I  felt  different  from  what  I  had  done,  and  then 
ventured  to  tell  that  I  thought  I  had  experienced  a  change,  but  yet  I  could 
not  rejoice  with  so  great  joy  as  I  had  seen  some.  I  soon  thought,  however, 
that  perhaps  I  might  be  deceived  and  many  such  thoughts  would  come  into 
my  mind,  and  would  somewhat  damp  my  spirits,  but  I  desired  to  trust  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  I  yet  wish  to  remember  this  day.  Wednesday,  April  5,  1820, 
I  went  to  a  committee  meeting  the  same  evening  and  opened  my  mind  to 
the  committee. 

I  recollect  that  when  I  was  attending  the  Library,  in  the  Meeting  House 
at  one  time,  I  took  down  a  book  entitled  “Ingham  on  Faith”  and  having 
read  a  short  time  in  it,  I  thought  that  I  could  not  have  such  faith  as  was  there 
treated  of,  and  I  was  tempted  to  disbelieve  the  Holy  Scriptures:  I  walked 
the  floor  crying  God  have  mercy  on  me,  this  was  a  sore  trial  but  I  prayed 
to  God  and  I  hope  he  heard  me.  The  first  time  that  I  attempted  to  speak  in 
a  publick  conference  meeting,  was  on  the  Lord’s  Day  evening  in  which  I  was 
propounded  as  a  candidate  desiring  admission  into  the  church.  This  thought 
came  into  my  mind,  “  You  will  not  hold  out  and  persevere,  so  therefore  you 
had  better  not  speak.”  But  thinks  I,  I  have  been  propounded  and  therefore 
it  will  not  make  it  much  more  publick  to  speak.  I  spoke,  and  I  hope  that 
I  never  shall  be  ashamed  to  speak  at  any  time,  in  so  glorious  and  blessed 
a  cause  as  this  of  my  glorious  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  I  pray  God  to  give 
me  strength  to  do  it  in  truth  and  in  sincerity,,  and  may  I  be  supported  in 
the  duty  by  my  blessed  Jesus. 

On  the  1st  Lord’s  day  in  June,  it  being  the  4th  day  of  June  1820,  I  was 
baptised  by  sprinkling  in  the  meeting  house,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
church  militant,  and  did  for  the  1st  time  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper: 
Oh  that  I  may  so  live,  that  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  through  faith  in  his  name;  I  may  be  made  a  member  of  the  Church 
triumphant  above,  and  enjoy  the  communion  and  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light,  and  may  I  there  throughout  endless  eternity  sing  praises  to  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever,  Amen. 

From  this  point  on  Fourth  of  July  processions  and  whortle¬ 
berries  and  Spectacle  Pond  figure  very  little,  but  as  a  source 
book  of  religious  life  and  thought  in  Providence  it  must  hold 
first  place  for  the  period.  Later  in  this  same  diary  he  records 
on  a  certain  Lord’s  Day 

I  have  to  lament  that  I  ate  too  much  in  the  morning.  May  I  abstain  from 
overloading  myself  with  food,  for  it  brings  a  slothfulness  on  my  mortal 
frame  and  in  some  measure  unfits  me  for  devotion.  May  the  Lord  forgive 
me  this  sin  and  enable  me  to  be  more  careful  in  future,  that  when  I  may  be 
brought  to  pass  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  enter 
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into  an  eternal  world;  my  soul  may  have  a  mansion  among  the  blessed; 
that  when  the  last  loud  trump  shall  sound,  my  body  may  arise  clothed  in 
immortal  glory  and  death  be  then  swallowed  up  in  victory. 


At  the  end  of  each  diary  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  number 
of  religious  gatherings  of  each  type  participated  in,  the  texts 
and  preachers  of  all  the  sermons.  For  some  years  his  private 
devotional  scripture  readings  and  lists  of  Bible  readings  at 
conferences  are  tabulated.  Later  he  records  the  names  of  the 
hymn  tunes  sung  at  every  service.  His  peak  year  seems  to 
have  been  1831  when  he  makes  the  following  tabulation  of  his 
religious  activities: 


Sermons  heard 

160 

Preparatory  &  Conference 

86 

Prayer  meetings 

*43 

Teachers  meetings 

36 

Religious  &  Benev.  Societies 

25 

Other  meetings 

32 

Total  482 

His  daily  schedule  was: 

Morning—  Prayer  meeting  (private) 

Breakfast 
Family  worship 
Exercise  by  walking,  etc. 

Forenoon—  Business 

Dinner 


Afternoon- 


Evening— 

A  typical  Lord’s  Day: 

Morning- 


Business 

3  to  4  o’clock  Exercise 

4  Secret  prayer 
Supper 

Instruction  to  my  children 
Exercise,  walking  etc. 

Meeting  or  otherwise 


5  o’clock  prayer  meeting 
SV2  “  Sabbath  School 


Forenoon  Service—  Mr.  Wilson  preaching 

Afternoon  “ 

Communion  Service  (monthly) 
Evening  Service 
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And  this  was  the  best  day  of  the  week: 

on  it  I  feel  more  of  a  spirit  of  prayer,  and  more  engaged  to  go  on  in  the 
good  old  way  which  is  revealed  and  laid  out  in  the  word  of  God. 

But  even  on  the  Lord’s  Day  he  would  come  to  its  close  feeling 
he  had  failed: 

Lord,  revive  me,  and  may  thy  work  be  carried  on  in  a  poor  unworthy 
worm  of  the  dust,  till  faith,  hope  and  love  shall  abide  in  me,  and  my  soul 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  on  quitting  this  mortal  frame 

soar  to  that  glorious  world  above, 
Where  all  is  joy,  and  peace  and  love. 

And  on  Monday  he  wrote: 

* 

What  are  the  sticks  and  straws  of  this  world’s  goods  compared  with 
eternity?  O,  Eternity!  Eternity! !  Eternity! ! !  Lord  prepare  my  soul  for 
Eternity!  O  the  human  heart,  how  little  is  it  awake  to  the  all  important 
concerns  of  death,  and  judgment. 

He  was  twenty  years  old! 

One  year  he  records  that  he  was  at  home  1 88  evenings.  All 
the  rest  were  full  to  overflowing.  Class  meetings  “  similar  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Classes  ”  were  held  Monday  nights 
(Paddy  was  eating  some  of  the  words  of  his  Apostolic  Govern¬ 
ment)  .  In  the  fall  and  through  the  winter  on  Thursday  nights 
Parson  Wilson  gave  the  lecture  series,  which  was  usually  highly 
commended  by  Stephen.  The  Friday  before  the  first  Sunday 
was  the  preparatory  service  for  the  Communion.  Other  church 
meetings  were  scattered  throughout  the  week,  including  a 
regular  Saturday-evening  service  for  the  youth. 

The  largest  volume  of  the  diaries  is  for  the  year  1822  and 
fills  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  closely  written  pages  of  the 
book  purchased  at  Mr.  Robinson’s  library.  The  volumes  are 
blankbooks  with  calfskin  or  morocco  backs  and  corners.  They 
cost  50  and  62 1/2  cents.  In  this  volume  Stephen  records  thirty- 
six  hymns  on  selected  texts  of  scripture  of  several  verses  each 
of  his  own  composition.  In  meter,  language,  and  thought  they 
were  better  than  the  average  of  home-grown  verse  of  that  day. 

Anniversaries  of  the  death  of  members  of  the  family,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  his  older  sister,  of  whom  he  was  especially  fond, 
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and  of  his  mother,  who  died  in  1825,  brought  forth  annual 
poems  of  a  dozen  verses.  And  always  there  was  the  soliloquy 
concerning  his  own  uncertain  end.  Prayers  are  also  numerous 
and  long;  most  of  the  diaries  are  begun  with  a  prayer  for  the 
undertaking  of  a  new  volume.  Those  that  begin  on  the  first 
of  the  year  are  particularly  meaningful  to  him,  as  that  is  his 
birthday.  Lines  and  prayers  are  composed  in  his  father’s  bake- 
shop.  On  a  Friday  afternoon: 

I  have  just  offered  up  my  feeble  supplications  to  the  throne  of  grace  here 
in  the  store  and  I  hope  and  trust  felt  a  little  glow  of  love  to  my  blessed 
Redeemer. 

Ten  years  later  he  changes  from  writing  hymns  on  scripture 
to  “  illustrating  ”  them.  Not  with  pictures,  but  written  am¬ 
plifications  or  homilies  are  given  on  the  text  he  has  chosen. 

When  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  considered  for  a  position  at 
the  Merchants  Bank: 

This  afternoon  I  have  been  considerably  tried.  I  have  had  some  talk 
about  going  into  the  Merchants  Bank  in  this  town  as  Book  Keeper  the 
salary  for  which  would  be  about  500  dollars  per  year.  Having  had  some 
conversation  with  one  of  the  Directors  of  said  Bank,  he  stated  that  he  wished 
to  consult  with  the  President  of  the  institution  and  would  call  to  the  store 
and  see  me  afterwards. 

A  few  days  later: 

I  this  day  went  into  the  Merchants  Bank,  in  this  town  where  I  expect 
to  be  employed  as  Book-Keeper  and  Clerk.  It  has  wearied  me  very  much 
this  day,  by  standing  so  much,  yet  I  have  this  way  provided  to  obtain  my 
living  and  may  the  Lord  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  me  health  of  body  to 
get  along  in  it.  I  have  reason  to  praise  his  name  that  I  yet  live  and  move 
and  have  my  being.  I  have  felt  grieved  this  day  for  fear  lest  I  had  sinned 
and  come  short  this  afternoon  of  my  profession  (as  a  Christian  not  a  banker). 

Below  this  account  are  several  lines  heavily  crossed  out,  but 
one  can  discern  that  he  was  debating  whether  he  should  be  a 
minister  rather  than  a  bank  clerk. 

As  a  result  of  his  conversion  he  seems  to  determine  to  shun 
all  outward  humor,  particularly  if  it  will  give  others  cause  for 
stumbling.  He  records  in  1822: 
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I  went  into  the  vestry  of  the  meeting  house  where  a  company  of  Militia 
were  choosing  their  officers.  I  laughed  then  at  the  curious  and  strange 
speeches  made  and  the  actions  there.  Did  I  give  occasion  to  anyone  to  say 
that  religion  was  vain  and  that  I  could  join  and  laugh  with  the  world? 
O  may  I  be  forgiven  if  I  have  by  my  conduct  hurt  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  let  this  serve  to  remind  me  to  be  careful  how  I  mingle  with  the  people 
of  the  world. 

The  company  was  largely  officered  by  West  Side  families: 
Daniel  Field,  Junior,  Captain,  with  other  officers  from  the 
Snows  —  Isaac  and  Joseph  G.  —  Wardwells,  and  Padelfords. 

A  few  years  later  he  shows  his  ability  not  to  laugh  with  the 
world  when  he  solemnly  records: 

During  the  last  singing  this  afternoon  part  of  the  stove  pipe  on  the 
West  side  of  the  house  fell  down  but  I  believe  no  person  was  injured  by 
the  fall  of  it. 

On  first  dipping  into  these  diaries  we  put  Stephen  down  as  a 
young  man  of  blighted  youth  who  had  a  miserable  time  in  life. 
Then  as  we  get  deeper  into  the  spirit  of  what  he  records  we 
realize  he  was  having  the  “  time  of  his  life  ”  or  perhaps  better, 
the  time  of  his  eternity.  In  following  out  all  the  ramifications 
of  religion  he  was  conscious  of  the  beyond  with  what  at  times 
seems  to  have  been  real  terror  and  at  other  times  great  bliss; 
he  also  became  intimately  connected  with  almost  every  phase 
of  the  life  of  his  town  and  neighboring  communities;  and 
through  the  development  of  missions  and  “  causes  ”  he  gained 
a  world  outlook. 

Through  his  music  and  his  interest  in  the  libraries  he  found 
real  enjoyment.  He  was  probably  typical  of  a  few  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  norm.  Many  took 
their  religion  with  just  as  great  seriousness  and  not  as  much 
outward  piety— a  piety  which  once,  as  we  shall  see,  was  even 
too  much  for  Paddy  Wilson,  his  spiritual  mentor.  Let  us  not 
feel  sorry  for  him;  he  got  a  lot  out  of  this  world  of  “  sticks  and 
stones.” 

He  would  say  of  a  meeting  at  Sister  Betsy  Snow’s,  “And  a 
blessed  meeting  it  was.  I  think  that  this  evening  I  enjoyed 
myself  better  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life.”  Religion  always  has 
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been  exciting  when  explored  with  the  avidity  that  Stephen  S. 
Wardwell  employed. 

As  yet  the  Universalists  had  no  meeting-house,  but  they 
were  much  in  evidence  in  their  willingness  to  defend  their 
theology  on  weekdays  as  well  as  on  Sundays.  Stephen  S. 
Wardwell  surrenders  after  his  first  encounter  with  them  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years.  His  observations  of  the  value  of  religious 
argument  are  sound: 

I  have  often  found  by  experience  that  disputations  concerning  Religion, 
or  upon  any  Doctrinal  points  are  extremely  prejudicial  to  my  mind.  This 
afternoon  although  I  dropped  but  few  observations  with  an  Universalist,  yet 
I  am  convinced  that  it  does  not  edify  my  mind,  or  tend  to  advance  me 
onward  in  the  Christian  race.  To  all  appearance  the  person’s  mind  is 
settled  in  the  belief  of  that  doctrine,  and  perhaps  if  argument  were  held 
with  him  a  thousand  times,  it  would  be  still  without  his  being  turned  from 
that  error  as  I  believe  the  Universal  salvation  doctrine  to  be.  Oh  that  I  may 
hereafter  be  kept  from  disputings  and  that  I  may  press  onward  to  know 
the  Lord. 

Where  logic  failed,  “  S.  S.”  found  joy  in  anecdotes.  He 
hears  one  about  a  Universalist  who  was  asked  what  to  do  with 
Noah’s  Ark  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  was  thus  made 
to  see  the  light.  Typical  of  the  anecdotal  approach  to  religion 
is  the  following  in  the  diaries,  which  deals  not  with  Universal¬ 
ists,  but  scoffers: 

There  were  two  lawyers  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other.  One 
of  whom  had  experienced  religion.  The  other  came  to  see  him  and  perhaps 
to  ridicule  him  for  his  religion.  Mr.  Pendleton,  being  in  the  same  room, 
says  to  him,  “  Sir,  I  understand  that  you  are  a  lawyer.” 

Answer.  “Yes,  sir,  by  profession  and  practice  I  am  so.”  Mr.  P.  “Well  sir, 
I  suppose  then  you  have  had  a  liberal  education?  ” 

Answer.  “  Yes  Sir.”  Mr.  P.  “  May  I  ask  you  Sir  What  study  most  pleased 
you  when  in  College.”  Answer.  “  Mathematicks  I  think  Sir.”  Mr.  P.  “  I 
suppose  then  sir  you  understand  the  principles  of  loss  and  gain.”  Answer. 
“Yes  Sir.”  Mr.  P.  “Let  me  then  ask  you  a  question.  What  will  it  profit 
a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  ”  This  being  set  home 
to  his  conscience  by  the  spirit  of  God  was  made  instrumental  of  his  conversion, 
and  it  is  said  that  his  convictions  were  so  powerful,  that  he  lay  with  his 
face  upon  the  floor  one  whole  day.  He  is  since  as  said  been  brought  to 
rejoice  in  God  his  Saviour. 

These  anecdotes  show  by  what  simple  means  God  sometimes  works,  for 
his  glory  and  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls. 
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Just  how  hard  a  task  the  Universalists  had  and  the  opposition 
they  overcame  in  their  attempt  to  Christianize  Calvinism  is 
seen  by  “  S.  S.’s  ”  account  of  the  dedication  of  their  meeting¬ 
house: 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1822 

The  Universalist  meeting  house  was,  as  they  pretend,  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God  this  day,  but  I  do  not  think  that  God  will  accept  and 
own  a  place  where  false  doctrines  are  promulgated  and  sinners  enticed  and 
deluded  to  the  eternal  destruction  of  their  souls.  The  house  was  crowded 
as  I  have  been  told  and  that  many  went  away  who  could  not  obtain  a  seat. 

Broad  is  the  road  that  leads  to  death , 

And  thousands  walk  together  there 
But  wisdom  shews  a  narrow  path , 

With  here  and  there  a  traveller.  (Dr.  Watts) 

O  Lord  deliver  me  from  evil,  keep  me  from  error  and  may  I  ever  be 
steadfast  in  the  faith. 

Evening.  Attended  at  the  Bank. 

James  Wilson’s  afternoon  sermon  on  the  following  Sunday 
was,  “And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but 
the  righteous  into  life  eternal.”  Matthew  xxv:  46.  It  repre¬ 
sented  a  mind  on  the  fence— he  liked  neither  Calvinism  nor 
Universalism,  but  Universalism  was  doing  more  to  upset  and 
lead  off  his  flock  than  Calvinism. 

The  new  church  stood  only  a  little  over  two  years  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire: 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1825 

Last  night  about  1 1  o’clock  a  F  I R  E  broke  out  in  the  work  shop  of 
Rhodes  G.  Allen,  Cabinet  Maker,  and  notwithstanding  the  spirited  exertions 
of  the  citizens  was  not  quelled  till  it  had  destroyed  said  shop,  the  three 
story  dwelling  house  of  Widow  Rhodes,  the  dwelling  houses  of  Sami. 
Young  2d,  &  Oliver  Carpenter,  the  dwelling  house  of  late  Peter  Taylor, 
occupied  by  Richard  L  Updike,  the  dwelling  house  of  Edward  Carrington 
occupied  by  Thomas  B.  &  C.  Geo.  Fenner,  and  several  other  dwelling  houses 
together  with  the  Universalist  Chapel,  the  walls  of  which  only  are  standing. 
The  flames  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to  many  other  buildings,  but 
through  the  blessing  of  God  were  got  under,  about  2  or  3  o’clock  this 
morning.  To  day  the  ruins  present  a  very  destructive  Scene,  and  many  have 
been  to  view  them.  There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  Goods  under 
the  Universalist  Chapel,  most  of  which  were  consumed. 
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There  is  a  delightful  story  that  Paddy  Wilson  preached  the 
following  Sunday  on  the  text,  “  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house  they  labour  in  vain  who  build  it.”  But  for  “  S.  S.’s  ” 
diaries,  we  would  accept  it  as  possible,  but  the  truth  is  better 
than  the  fiction.  On  the  following  day  at  the  “  evening  Lecture 
No.  29  ”  he  preached  on  the  text,  “And  that  ye  study  to 
be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business,  and  to  work  with  your 
own  hands  as  we  commanded  you.”  1  Thess.  iv:  1 1.  The  next 
Sunday  morning  he  chose,  “  Remember  therefore  from  whence 
thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works;  or  else  I 
will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick 
out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent.”  Revelation  11:  5. 

Our  journalist  fails  us  from  here  on,  by  reason  of  having 
“  felt  unwell  all  this  day  ...  on  going  to  bed  took  physick.” 
The  next  morning  he  discovers  it  to  be  chicken  pox.  “  I  have 
had  it  considerably  bad  attended  with  fever.  But  I  have  reason 
to  thank  God  it  was  no  worse.” 

There  was  no  sermon  as  a  usual  thing  at  the  evening  service 
and  so  it  would  appear  that  the  Universalists  may  have  been  told 
off  in  principle  in  the  Sunday-morning  sermon,  but  that  on 
Thursday  night  people  were  admonished  to  tend  to  their  own 
knitting  and  not  judge  too  harshly. 

Another  church  group  was  hitting  town  in  the  early  1820’s 
—the  Arminian  Baptists  or,  as  they  became  known,  the  Free 
Will  Baptists.  Mr.  Clough  was  their  first  preacher  and  he 
would  find  sympathy  from  the  Arminian  Congregationalist 
who  avoided  all  classifications  of  himself,  except  that  of  an 
independent  Christian  who  formed  his  own  judgments.  Paddy 
would  like  the  sound  of  free  will  Baptist. 

Life  was  as  uncertain  in  the  new  century  as  it  had  been  in 
pioneer  days.  Not  much  progress  had  yet  been  made  against 
disease  and  S.  S.  Wardwell  became  more  than  piously  gloomy 
when  he  expected  to  meet  his  Maker  at  almost  any  moment. 
In  1818  the  whole  state  was  shaken  by  the  drowning  of  Russell 
Jenks’s  wife  Hopestill  and  her  four  little  children,  ages  eleven, 
five,  two,  and  one,  in  Scott’s  Pond  at  Saylesville.  “  One  fate 
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surprised  them,  one  grave  received  them,”  is  the  comment  on 
the  one  long  slate  gravestone  which  tells  the  sad  story. 

Disasters  at  sea  were  all  too  frequent,  with  uncertain  weeks 
between  reported  bad  news  on  overdue  vessels  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  facts: 

Jan.  3,  1822 

Melancholy  news  has  been  received  in  town  this  day.  The  Sloop  Columbia 
of  this  part  has  drifted  ashore  on  Point  Judith  and  the  boat  been  found  and 
no  person  to  be  heard  of  who  was  on  board  her.  She  was  from  Connecticut 
and  was  commanded  by  our  Brother  Chauncey  Cooley.  It  is  therefore 
supposed  that  he  and  those  with  him  have  perished  in  the  ocean.  If  so 
another  Brother  has  gone  from  us  we  trust  to  everlasting  glory. 

April  14,  1822.  It  is  said  that  the  body  of  Brother  Cooley  has  been  found 
and  interred  some  time  since. 

Every  few  years  the  town  had  found  excitement  in  the  visits 
of  national  and  foreign  figures.  In  1817  President  Monroe 
came  to  the  city  on  the  government  steamer,  Firefly.1  In  1824 
Stephen  records  in  his  diary  the  visit  of  Lafayette: 

August  23,  1824 

This  day  General  LaFayette  passed  through  this  town.  He  was  one  of 
the  defenders  of  this  country  in  the  revolutionary  war  and  is  now  on  a  visit 
to  this  country.  He  has  been  received  in  different  places  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude.  The  town  council  having  made 
arrangements  for  his  reception  he  was  met  at  the  line  of  the  town  in 
Olneyville  and  escorted  by  the  military,  and  citizens  to  Horton’s  (?)  Hotel. 
The  streets  (and  windows)  through  which  he  passed  were  crowded  with 
people  cheering  him  and  ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs  etc.  It  was  a 
pleasant  time  and  every  countenance  expressed  satisfaction. 

The  following  year  the  excitement  over  the  failure  of  the 
electoral  college  to  choose  a  president  reflects  itself  in  the 
diary: 

Monday,  February  14,  1825.  This  morning  the  news  of  the  election  of 
President  of  these  United  States  for  4  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next 
reached  us.  The  people  having  been  unable  to  effect  a  choice  by  their 
Electors  chosen,  the  choice  of  President  fell  upon  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  voting  by  States,  the  delegation  from  each  State  having  one  ballot. 
The  choice  was  made  on  the  9th  inst  on  the  1st  ballot,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  of  Massachusetts  receiving  the  votes  of  13  States  was  declared 
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elected.  This  choice  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  New  England.  On  receiving  the  news  in  this  town  the  bells  were 
rung  and  at  12  o’clock  Salute  was  fired  and  bells  again  rung,  and  it  is 
expected  some  buildings  will  be  illuminated  this  evening. 

March  4,  1825.  This  day  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  President  of  the  U.  States  has  taken  place  at  Washington. 

The  country  is  beginning  to  find  itself  again  after  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  early  twenties  and  it  was  with  unusual  secular 
enthusiasm  that  the  diary  describes  the  fiftieth  Fourth  of  July 
in  Providence: 

This  day  50  years  since,  the  declaration  of  Independence  was  made.  This 
therefore  being  the  50th  Anniversary  was  celebrated  as  a  Jubilee. 

The  town’s  celebration  was  at  the  1st  Congregational  Meeting  House. 
Oration  by  Hon.  Wm.  Hunter. 


Several  Societies  or  Churches  in  town  joined  together  in  a  Religious 
Celebration  at  our  Meeting  House  at  4  o’clock  p.m.  The  Order  of  Exercises 
was  as  follows,  viz. 

I.  Singing  100th  Psalm  2p  L.M.  am  3V.  “  Before  Jehovah’s  awful  throne  ” 
Denmark. 

II.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Crocker. 

III.  Singing  iooth  Psalm  ip  L.M.  Old  Hundred 

IV.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gano.  Text  “As  free,  and  not  using  your  liberty 
for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God.”  I  Peter  ii.  16 

V.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson. 

VI.  Anthem.  “  O  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord.” 

Evening  At  home. 

It  is  gratifying  to  my  feelings  and  I  believe  to  the  feelings  of  many  others 
to  find  that  the  anniversary  of  our  Independence,  has  been  celebrated  in  a 
Religious  manner  by  the  union  of  so  many  churches  in  this  town.  There 
were  delegates  from  eight  different  churches  at  the  meeting  when  this 
celebration  was  agreed  upon;  and  the  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended 
this  afternoon.  How  much  better,  how  much  more  honourable,  and  con¬ 
sistent  it  is  to  celebrate  it  thus,  than  it  is  to  do  it  by  firing  of  cannons, 
ringing  of  bells,  military  parade,  and  to  have  it  disgraced  by  scenes  of  riot 
and  intemperance.  O  may  the  time  soon  come  when  the  people  shall  on 
this  day  repair  to  their  several  places  of  worship  and  offer  up  their  prayers, 
and  praises  to  Almighty  God  for  his  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies. 

On  one  matter  Stephen  S.  was  no  conservative  and  with 
his  father  longed  to  see  an  organ  in  the  gallery  of  the  church. 
Many  still  believed  the  organ  to  be  the  devil’s  own  instrument. 
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The  first  use  of  instrumental  music  in  James  Wilson’s  meet¬ 
ing-house  seems  to  have  been  in  1 8 1 6,  which,  Parson  Tucker 
in  his  centennial  sermon  straight-face  dly  says,  “  disturbed  its 
harmony.”  Some  of  the  members  of  the  church  withdrew. 
But  once  this  bold  step  was  taken  it  was  not  long  before  an 
organ  would  follow,  and  in  1822  the  church  voted  that  it 
would  “  not  oppose  the  having  an  organ  if  the  Society  wished 
one.” 

In  the  meantime  the  interest  in  music  continued  to  mount. 
Stephen  S.  Wardwell  has  the  following  entry  in  his  diary: 


December  5,  1822 

Thanksgiving  Day  .  .  .  Evening.  Attended  a  singing  meeting  at  Sister 
Martin’s.  A  large  number  were  present  and  we  had  a  good  time  together. 
We  were  assisted  by  Mr.  O.  Shaw  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  who  played 
on  violins. 

Mr.  O.  Shaw  (he  preferred  it  that  way)  was  Oliver  Shaw, 
who  became  a  great  figure  in  the  musical  life  of  Providence. 
He  had  real  ability  as  a  composer,  musician,  and  music  teacher- 
all  of  which  was  made  more  dramatic  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
blind. 

There  was  music  in  the  blood  of  the  son  of  Deacon  Stephen 
Wardwell.  He  writes: 


Friday,  December  6,  1822. 

This  day  I  have  taken  a  bass  viol  which  has  been  just  received  from  Boston, 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  learn  to  play,  for  the  use  of  the  singing 
school  and  choir  of  singers  of  our  society. 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1823 

Evening.  Attended  at  the  Vestry,  where  the  singers  met  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  themselves  into  a  singing  society  which  they  did  by  the  name 
of  the  Beneficent  Musical  Association. 


September  8,  1824. 

Staid  at  home.  Yesterday  my  Father  and  I  purchased  at  auction  a  Piano 
Forte  for  10 1  dollars.  May  the  Lord  help  me  so  to  practice  &  improve  in 
playing  on  this  instrument  that  I  may  be  qualified  to  serve  him  in  his 
house  on  earth. 
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Shortly  after  the  auction  we  read: 

October  20,  1824. 

Evening.  Attended  meeting  in  the  vestry  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Organ. 
Voted  to  purchase  an  organ  of  Mr.  Appleton  of  Boston  for  1600  dollars  if 
the  money  can  be  raised. 

The  church  music  was  closest  to  the  deacon’s  heart  and  he 
was  working  in  all  directions  to  make  it  what  it  should  be.  In 
addition  to  preparing  his  son  for  its  leadership  he,  single- 
handed,  raised  the  money  for  the  new  organ  from  one  hundred 
and  eight  subscribers.  The  total  raised  was  nineteen  hundred 
dollars  in  varying  amounts  from  five  dollars  to  two  hundred. 

A  great  day  in  Stephen’s  life,  as  well  as  that  of  Paddy  Wilson, 
was  Tuesday,  June  28,  1825,  when  the  organ  arrived  on  two 
great  carriages  from  Boston;  the  crowd  gathered  as  the  men 
from  Boston  unpacked  the  baggage  wagons  and  under  Mr. 
Appleton’s  direction  carried  the  big  and  little  pipes  up  the 
narrow  balcony  stairs.  There  were  oh’s  and  ah’s  as  pieces  of 
the  beautiful  mahogany  case  came  to  light.2  That  night  Stephen 
wrote  in  his  diary: 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1825 

This  day  our  new  Organ  arrived  from  Boston.  As  I  am  designated  to 
play  thereon,  O  Lord  grant  me  skill.  Thou  who  blest  the  performers  & 
singers  in  thy  Temple  at  Jerusalem  bless  thy  weak  &  unworthy  servant  in  his 
attempts  to  serve  thee  in  thy  house  and  grant  me  skill  to  perform  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  congregation.  Lord  prepare  me  to  strike  the  harp  of  gold 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  &  glory. 

Two  days  later  it  was  entirely  in  place  and  the  choir  came 
out  in  force: 

Thursday,  June  30,  1825 

Evening.  Attended  singing  meeting  in  the  upper  part  of  the  meeting 
house  where  we  sang  for  the  1st  time  with  the  Organ,  which  was  played 
by  Mr.  O.  Shaw.  It  is  an  excellent  instrument  &  has  a  fine  tone. 

There  was  genuine  excitement  in  town  on  Saturday  evening 
when  it  was  dedicated,  although  the  incident  was  called  an 
“  evening  lecture.”  Oliver  Shaw  had  had  two  days  to  pass  the 
word  around  that  here  was  the  best  organ  in  town;  everyone 
came. 
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Saturday  July  2,  1825. 

Evening  Lecture.  Mr.  Wilson  preached.  Text.  “  Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
Praise  God  in  his  sanctuary.  .  .  .  Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet: 
praise  him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp.  Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and 
dance:  praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs.  Praise  him  upon 
the  loud  cymbals:  praise  him  upon  the  high  sounding  cymbals.  Let  every¬ 
thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.”  Psalm  CL. 

Sung  57  P.L.M.  last  4  v.  “  Be  thou  exalted  O  my  God.”  Old  Hundred 

“  27  P.  Ip  C.M.  “  The  Lord  of  glory  is  my  light.”  Victory 

“  148  P.L.M.  1st  2d  &  last  2V.  “Loud  hallelujahs  to  the  Lord”  Paley 

After  Sermon  Sang  Denmark,  “  Lord  of  all  power  &  might  ”  and  “  The 
Last  Day.”  Organ  played  by  Mr.  Shaw.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
used  in  publick  worship.  Lord  bless  it  to  the  good  of  many  souls. 

The  next  day  at  the  Sunday  services: 

Mr.  Allen  of  Boston  has  played  the  Organ  this  day.  He  is  a  young  man 
who  has  played  at  Mr.  Ware’s  meeting  in  Boston  and  is  a  fine  Organist. 
He  is  a  very  modest  young  man  &  I  felt  considerably  affected  when  I  parted 
with  him  after  meeting  this  afternoon.  He  is  going  out  of  town  in  the 
morning  if  the  Lord  will. 

With  the  festivities  over,  Stephen  S.  now  took  charge  of  the 
console  over  which  he  presided  for  eighteen  years.  It  is  said 
that  he  played  exceptionally  well  even  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  when  he  began  his  career  as  organist.  “  His  playing 
without  being  in  any  manner  ostentatious  was  always  correct 
and  effective.”  Stephen  was  probably  not  a  counterpart  of  the 
typical  organist  described  in  a  newspaper  item  of  1838: 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  organ  playing  in  New  England  reminds  me 
of  the  countryman’s  idea  of  good  singing.  He  said  the  best  singer  he  ever 
heard  sung  so  well  you  might  hear  him  a  mile  off.  The  ambition  of  making 
a  noise  in  the  world  so  prevalent  in  our  Republic,  seems  to  influence  many 
organists,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  delicate  ears  and  devotional  feelings. 

Music  was  taking  enough  of  a  place  in  town  by  1828  to 
make  it  profitable  for  Mr.  L.  D.  Chapin’s  Music  Saloon  to  hang 
out  a  fancy  sign  in  which  the  words  were  spelled  out  in  tubas, 
harps  and  “  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds  ”  which  were  for 
sale  inside  the  saloon  at  No.  60  Westminster  Street. 

Stephen  S.  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  O.  Shaw.  He  composed  several 
hymn  tunes  for  words  of  his  own  authorship  and  published  two 
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small  hymnbooks,  one  of  them  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  January  n,  1871.  His  son,  Stephen 
Pearce  Wardwell,  has  several  musical  compositions  to  his  credit. 

The  Wardwells  left  a  great  debt  to  the  town  in  both  their 
religious  and  musical  contributions.  The  elder  Stephen  sang 
in  the  choir  until  he  was  eighty,  when  he  made  a  dramatic  exit. 
His  son  tells  it  simply: 

Nov.  9,  1834.  After  the  benediction  we  sang  the  Pilgrims  Farewell  by 
request  of  my  Father  who  being  now  80  yrs.  of  age  intends  to  leave  the 
choir  of  singers  where  he  has  faithfully  labored  for  perhaps  50  to  60  years. 

If  the  other  choir  members  choked  on  some  of  the  words  in 
their  love  for  the  old  man,  his  own  voice  went  courageously 
and  joyfully  on  as  they  sang  the  words, 

Farewell,  my  loving  friends,  farewell! 

I’ll  take  my  staff  and  travel  on, 

Till  I  a  better  world  can  view, 

I’ll  march  to  Canaan’s  land. 

I’ll  land  on  Canaan’s  shore, 

Where  pleasures  never  end, 

And  trials  come  no  more— 

Fare  you  well! 

He  had  reached  his  eightieth  birthday  the  previous  Wednes¬ 
day.  On  his  seventy-first  birthday  his  son  had  written  of  him, 
“  He  has  this  day  set  out  a  pear  tree  at  the  corner  of  the  kitchen 
and  also  put  up  my  mother’s  &  2  sisters  grave  stones.”  The 
boy  who  baked  bread  for  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  had  joined 
the  church  in  1775;  he  stands  out  on  its  pages  as  one  of  its 
greatest  leaders.  He  died  December  3,  1839,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  a  few  months  after  his  friend  and  pastor,  Paddy 
Wilson.  The  year  before  his  death  he  had  heard  Thomas 
Williams,  who  had  been  the  minister  at  Richmond  Street, 
preach  in  Beneficent  Church.  Enthusiastically  the  old  deacon 
remarked  to  Parson  Tucker,  “  That  was  New  Light  preach¬ 
ing,”  and  Dr.  Tucker  replied,  “  Yes,  that  is  a  light  that  will 
never  grow  old  nor  will  ever  need  snuffing.”  Thus  the  deacon 
recalled  the  days  of  his  early  membership  and  Joseph  Snow. 
The  church  with  its  organ  and  choir  had  taken  many  a  forward 
stride  since  that  time,  as  his  son’s  diary  well  related. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


GOIN’  TO  MEETIN’ 


Religion  was  a  seven-day-a-week  business  in  Providence  in 
the  1820’s.  Starting  on  Monday  evening,  class  meetings  were 
held  in  different  homes  with  their  several  leaders.  Paddy  had 
borrowed  this  idea  from  the  Methodists.  They  provided  fine 
training  by  letting  all  the  saints  take  part,  without  the  re¬ 
straining  hand  of  the  parson  and  deacons,  but  they  had  their 
abuses,  as  we  shall  see.  Down  through  the  history  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  there  has  been  a  recurrence  of  the  group  meeting; 
the  Church  now  talks  about  “  cells  ”  as  a  means  of  redeeming 
the  life  of  the  community.  The  upper  room  will  always  re¬ 
suscitate  the  cathedral. 

Tuesday  evening  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  meetings  of 
the  conference  type  in  which  the  Bible  was  read  and  the  chosen 
portion  discussed.  This  seemed  to  be  the  low  point  of  the  week. 

Wednesday  evening  was  a  “  breather  ”  except  for  special 
business  meetings  and  those  called  to  consider  forming  new 
organizations,  which  were  increasingly  frequent.  By  1832 
there  was  an  imposing  array  of  organizations  listed  in  the  clerk’s 
report. 

On  Thursday,  from  fall  to  spring,  occurred  the  “  mid-week  ” 
or  “  Evening  Lecture.”  These  were  really  sermons,  given  for 
the  most  part  by  the  pastor  and  commented  upon,  by  some  of 
the  congregation,  more  than  the  Sunday  sermons.  They  were 
more  erudite  in  spots  and  there  was  a  freer  quality  about  them 
than  in  the  Sunday  discourses.  Sometimes  Paddy  Wilson  would 
reminisce  on  his  voyage  to  America.1 

Stephen  War  dwell  records: 

Evening  Lecture— Thursday,  Jan.  3,  1822. 

Mr.  Wilson  in  the  course  of  his  discourse  made  mention  of  the  rise  of 
this  church.  The  first  gathering  of  this  Church  appears  to  be  about  seventy- 
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eight  years  ago  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennant  preached  here  .  .  .  After  him 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Whitefield  preached  here. 

Friday  evening  meeting  before  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month 
was  Preparatory  Conference  Meeting,  sometimes  called 
Preparatory  Service  or  Preparatory  Lecture.  On  the  other 
Friday  evenings  a  meeting  of  a  social-religious  nature  could 
usually  be  found  in  someone’s  home: 

Friday,  March  29,  1822. 

Evening.  Attended  a  meeting  at  Brother  Olney  Dyer’s  .  .  .  The  exercises 
are  reading  by  brethren  .  .  .  The  females  carry  work  with  them,  such  as 
knitting  etc.  and  work  while  the  males  read. 

On  Saturday  evening  there  was  the  young  people’s  service. 

Sunday  often  brought  an  exchange  of  pulpits  or  a  guest 
preacher.  On  March  17,  1822,  Paddy  exchanged  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Benedict  of  Pawtucket  and  the  next  Sunday  with  Benefi¬ 
cent’s  own  gift  to  the  Baptists,  Rev.  Allen  Brown  of  the  Third 
Church.  An  exchange  was  usually  good  for  both  morning  and 
afternoon  services  unless,  as  in  the  case  on  March  24  with  the 
exchange  with  Mr.  Brown,  James  had  to  return  to  preach  the 
funeral  sermon  of  Abigail  Eddy,  who  had  died  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year.  Her  pastor  chose  for  the  text:  “  The  hoary  head 
is  a  crown  of  glory  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness.” 

Stephen  Wardwell,  on  this  Sunday,  was  having  his  own 
problems.  “  It  hurts  me  to  write  much  occassioning  a  pain  in 
my  side  &  back.  I  applied  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch  last 
night.  If  consistent  with  the  will  of  God  I  hope  it  may  help 
me.”  It  apparently  did  as  he  composed  a  long  poem  on  sister 
Abigail’s  death. 

Preachers  were  good  travelers  and  found  Providence  an 
eager  market  for  their  wares.  Stephen  records  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  different  ministers  whom  he  heard  in  one  year 
in  exchange  of  pulpits  or  otherwise. 

The  Communion  was  held  at  the  afternoon  service  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  month.  It  was  the  Church’s  most  important 
service,  and  those  who  neglected  the  other  services  made  a 
point  of  being  there  and  hoped  the  parson  would  see  them. 
In  1760  four  beautiful  silver  cups  replaced  the  pewter  cups 
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which  Joseph  Snow  may  have  secured  from  his  father’s  house 
or  from  other  members.  One  of  the  new  cups  was  given  by 
Ebenezer  Knight,  the  second  charter  member  to  sign  the 
covenant  after  Joseph  Snow,  Sr.  Another  had  been  presented 
to  the  “  2nd  Congregational  Church  Founded  1743  ”  by  Dea¬ 
con  Benjamin  Cary,  the  sixth  member  whom  Joseph  Snow,  Jr., 
received  after  his  ordination.  They  were  made  by  Saunders 
Pitman,  Providence’s  first  silversmith  of  any  distinction,  who 
in  1792  became  a  member  of  the  Beneficent  Society  and  served 
on  committees  which  got  things  done.  Joseph  Snow  had  mar¬ 
ried  Saunders  Pitman’s  daughter  Sukey  to  Ebenezer  Frost, 
January  10,  1790.  Saunders  Pitman’s  advertisement  in  the 
Providence  Gazette  of  February  27,  1796,  gives  a  good  picture 
of  both  the  silversmith’s  wares  and  the  public  taste  of  the  day. 

Saunders  Pitman 

Takes  this  Method  to  acquaint  his  old  Customers  and  the  Public,  that  he 
makes  and  sells  at  his  Shop  a  few  Doors  North  of  the  State  House,  Gold  and 
Silversmith’s  Ware,  amongst  which  are  the  following  Articles: 

Gold  Necklaces  from  7  to  10  Dollars,  large  and  small  Silver  Spoons,  and  a 
Variety  of  Jewellry. 

He  has  now  on  Hand  a  great  Variety  of  the  newest  fashioned  plated  Shoe 
and  Knee  Buckles,  plated  Bridle  Bitts  in  the  newest  Fashions,  warranted  to 
be  superior  for  Service  to  any  imported;  also  two  Sets  of  elegant  plated 
Mountings  for  Chaise,  which  would  be  sold  on  moderate  Terms.  Any 
Orders  for  plated  or  Brass  Mountings  for  Chaise  will  be  thankfully  received 
and  executed  in  such  a  Manner  as  to  insure  Durability. 

Wanted,  as  an  Apprentice  to  the  above  Business,  an  honest,  industrious 
LAD,  about  14  Years  of  Age. 

Providence,  Feb.  27,  1796 

The  cups  were  made  out  of  coin  silver;  two  of  them  were 
stolen  and  replaced  by  new  cups  inscribed,  “  This  cup  replaces 
one  given  by  Ebenezer  Knight  AD  1760  which  has  been 
stolen.” 

James  Wilson  loved  “  coming  to  the  table  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ”  and  in  his  disciplining  of  those  who  neglected  it  he 
was  as  deeply  grieved  over  that  which  his  flock  lost  as  he  was 
determined  that  they  should  be  kept  in  the  straight  path. 

Sunday  evenings  (up  to  the  time  of  the  lighting  of  the 
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church  in  the  early  thirties)  found  the  brethren  at  cottage 
meetings.  Stephen  enjoyed  leaving  his  own  fold  and  going  off 
on  missionary  jaunts  to  the  needy  outposts  of  Providence’s 
civilization.  Nathan  Brown’s  house  in  Johnston  was  a  strong¬ 
hold  for  Sunday-evening  conference  meetings.  Olneyville 
stood  in  need  of  prayer: 

Lord’s  Day,  January  20,  1822. 

Afternoon:  Mr.  Wilson  preached  from  the  following  words,  viz.  “  Blessed 
are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they  shall  be 
filled.”  .  .  .  O  that  the  Lord  would  once  more  revive  his  work  in  this 
Town.  I  have  this  afternoon  seen  Brother  Place  from  Olneyville  who  wishes 
some  of  the  Brethren  to  go  there  this  evening.  He  says  that  he  thinks  that 
two  persons  have  experienced  religion  in  that  place,  lately.  He  says  also  that 
the  people  attended  well  last  Sabbath  evening  and  that  therefore  he  wants 
some  of  the  brethren  to  come  there  this  evening. 

Evening.  Went  to  Olneyville.  .  .  .  This  has  been  a  very  barren  place  in 
years  past. 

When  a  person  desired  to  be  baptized  by  immersion,  the  serv¬ 
ice  would  be  held  at  Eddy’s  Point.  At  one  time  about  half  of 
the  candidates  chose  immersion.  Mary  E.  Angell  was  the  only 
person  recorded  in  the  church  who  was  baptized  twice,  ap¬ 
parently  by  sprinkling: 

A  singular  circumstance  at  this  baptising  was  this  that  Mr.  Wilson  in 
baptising  Mary  E.  Angell  omitted  to  say  “  I  baptise  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son  &  Holy  Ghost,”  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  baptised 
again,  May  1,  1825  Lords  Day. 

Stephen  S.  Wardwell  became  a  real  connoisseur  of  sermons 
and  his  praise  of  his  own  pastor’s  preaching  was  frequent.  “A 
good  discourse  and  our  Pastor  seemed  to  be  engaged  ”  or  of 
greater  importance,  “  There  seemed  to  be  an  engagedness 
among  the  brethren.”  Of  a  sermon  on  Timothy,  he  wrote, 
“  If  I  know  what  preaching  the  gospel  is,  we  have  had  it 
preached  this  day,  truly  has  our  pastor  like  a  faithful  watchman 
blowed  the  gospel  trumpet.” 

Something  of  James  Wilson’s  concept  of  the  gospel  is 
gained  from  his  list  of  texts.  In  1821  he  and  his  guests  used 
thirty-one  from  the  Old  Testament  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  from  the  New  Testament.  Hebrews  vi:  12  was 
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a  sermon  springboard  three  times  that  year:  “  That  ye  be  not 
slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience 
inherit  the  promises.”  1  Timothy  1:15  was  used  twice,  “  This 
is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.” 
The  favorite  conference  chapters,  each  read  four  times  in  the 
year,  were  Matthew  xxv,  Romans  vm,  Philippians  hi. 

While  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  came  from  the  New 
Testament,  they  were  best  enunciated  through  the  “  thou 
shalt  nots,”  “  for  three  transgressions,  yea  four,”  and  “  thus 
saith  the  Lord,”  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Old  Testament 
also,  in  its  stories  of  the  Hebrew  trials  and  life,  better  fitted 
pioneer  experience.  There  is  much  to  be  gleaned  concerning 
the  sociological  state  of  the  community  and  the  theological 
state  of  James  Wilson’s  mind  when  New  Testament  texts  out¬ 
number  those  from  the  Old  Testament  eight  to  one. 

Signs  of  a  revival  were  always  being  looked  for,  even  if  no 
bigger  than  a  man’s  hand.  No  one  knew  when  one  would  take 
hold  of  a  town.  They  might  occur  on  all  sides  and  not  strike 
Providence.  In  1822  there  are  hopeful  signs  in  East  Green¬ 
wich  and  Chepachet  and  “  I  have  heard  there  is  something  of 
a  work  in  the  College  in  this  town.”  An  East  Greenwich  inci¬ 
dent  is  related  by  “  S.  S.” 

I  have  heard  that  the  Lord  is  carrying  on  his  glorious  work  in  the  town  of 
East  Greenwich  in  this  state.  It  is  said  that  one  man  in  a  publick  meeting 
forbade  his  daughter  to  go  forward  to  be  pray’d  for,  but  blessed  be  God, 
the  next  night  after  he  went  forward  himself. 

Paddy  Wilson  never  hesitated  to  be  of  assistance  in  carrying 
the  gospel  abroad,  but  he  expected  his  own  flock  to  find  suffi¬ 
cient  nourishment  at  the  meeting-house  without  chasing  off 
after  special  excitements. 

Lord’s  Day,  March  10,  1822. 

Evening.  Attended  meeting.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  reproved  those  members 
of  the  church  who  this  afternoon,  left  their  own  meeting  and  went  to 
hear  a  woman  preach.  He  mentioned  no  names  but  said  he  knew  that  some 
sisters  went  but  he  did  not  know  that  any  brethren  did. 
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Lord’s  Day,  September  15,  1822. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Wilson  preached  to  the  Seamen  this  day  at  9  o’clock 
A.  M.  on  board  a  vessel  near  the  bridge.  Mr.  Merritt  and  Mr.  Gano  have 
also  preached  to  them  before. 

In  April  came  the  observance  of  the  annual  Fast  Day,  which 
the  church  voted  to  observe  on  the  strength  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  governor’s  proclamation  during  the  years  that  the 
Rhode  Island  magistrate  forgot  it.  It  is  the  only  case  we  know 
of  where  Rhode  Islanders  obeyed  a  Massachusetts  declaration. 
There  were  services  both  morning  and  afternoon  for  which 
Stephen  made  early  morning  preparation. 

Before  meeting  in  the  forenoon,  retired  into  the  chamber,  and  read  some 
of  one  of  my  former  diary’s.  Read  also  the  119th  Psalm.  And  prayed. 
I  hope  I  felt  some  humbled  in  view  of  my  broken  vows  and  resolutions  and 
felt  as  though  I  wished  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God.  O  how  little  have 
I  lived  as  I  ought  to  have  lived. 


The  morning  service  on  Fast  Day  Stephen  describes  and  ends 
with  a  poem: 


Forenoon.  Attended  the  prayer  meeting  in  the  vestry.  Had  something 
of  a  good  time,  although  I  did  not  feel  so  much  of  a  spirit  of  prayer  as 
I  wish  I  had.  The  exercises  were  as  follows: 

I  Mr.  Wilson  read  Daniel  ix.  3—23  and  prayed. 

II  “  “  read  Genesis  xxxii.  6-13.  24-30  &  Brother  Paine  prayed. 

III  “  “  read  Luke  xi.  5-13  and  Brother  Prentice  prayed. 

IV  “  “  read  Acts  xii.  1-17  and  a  poor  unworthy  creature 

prayed. 

V  “  “  read  the  53d  Hymn  in  the  Providence  section,  part  of 

which  was  sung  in  the  tune  of  Windham. 

VI  My  Father  closed  by  prayer,  &  Mr.  Wilson  pronounced  the 

blessing 


Great  God!  who  dwelleth  high  in  heav’n, 
Hear  the  petitions  offered  here: 

May  gracious  answers  soon  be  giv’n, 

And  we  rejoice,  while  thou  art  near. 
Pardon  our  sins,  and  grant  us  grace, 

To  come  into  thy  throne  with  pray’r. 
Turn  not  from  us  O  Lord!  thy  face, 

But  may  we  find  acceptance  there, 

And  when  our  earthly  race  is  run, 

And  when  we’ve  number’d  all  our  days, 
May  we  be  heirs  with  thy  dear  Son, 

In  heav’n  where  pray’r  is  turn’d  to  praise. 
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The  hymn  in  the  Providence  Selection  was  well  chosen: 

While  God  on  Zion  smiles  in  love, 

And  heav’nly  dews  distil  around, 

The  saints  rejoice  and  soar  above, 

Nor  fast,  nor  mourning-day  is  found. 

But  when  the  bridegroom  takes  his  flight, 

The  church  soon  wears  a  sable  gloom; 

The  day  is  turn’d  to  dismal  night, 

And  fasting  then  may  well  have  room. 

The  Providence  Selection  was  edited  in  1820  by  Provi¬ 
dence’s  gifted  blind  musician,  Oliver  Shaw,  and  printed  and 
published  by  Miller  and  Hutchens,  No.  1,  Market  Square  (sec¬ 
ond  story).  “  It  is  supplementary  to  Dr.  Watts.”  Most  of  the 
hymns  are  for  common  meter,  long  meter,  and  short  meter, 
but  now  and  then  there  appears,  as  the  tune  to  which  they 
shall  be  sung,  “  Benefit  Street,”  “  Weybosset  Street,”  and 
“  Chestnut  Street.” 

There  are  many  incidents  which  show  that  as  the  years 
increased  James  Wilson  became  more  tolerant  toward  his 
Methodist  heritage— indeed  had  a  nostalgia  for  it.  His  daugh¬ 
ter’s  love  affair  and  marriage  with  the  Methodist  minister’s 
son,  Jesse  Fillmore,  quite  delighted  him.  Actually  once  the 
Methodists  arrived  in  town  in  1815,  James  capitulated  com¬ 
pletely  to  them.  But  now  comes  a  time  when  he  is  too  generous 
to  a  young  Wesleyan.  A  most  promising  cloud  of  revival  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  horizon  in  1823  in  the  visits  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Maffitt  from  a  Methodist  church  in  Boston.  But  it  proved  a 
cloud  rather  than  a  refreshing  shower.  Maffitt2  was  an  attrac¬ 
tive  young  Irishman  and  the  parson  took  him  to  his  heart  and 
introduced  him  to  all  the  churches  of  the  town.  He  made  his 
home  with  the  Wilson  family  on  Ship  Street.  Inklings  of  his 
acceptable  mission  in  May  and  June  are  given  in  Stephen’s 
diary: 

Our  meeting  house  was  very  full  this  evening.  The  people  began  to  go 
before  sunset,  and  by  sunset,  the  pews  on  the  lower  floor  were  nearly  filled. 

Thursday,  May  16.  Evening  Lecture  at  our  meeting  house.  Rev.  Mr.  Moffitt 
preached.  .  .  .  This  was  I  think  the  best  discourse  I  have  heard  Mr.  Moffitt 
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preach.  .  .  .  Never  did  I  hear  the  terrors  and  torments  of  hell  described  so 
terrifick  as  this  evening.  .  .  .  Mr.  Moffitt  said  that  this  was  the  first  house 
that  he  had  ever  had  the  liberty  of  calling  souls  forward  to  be  prayed  for 
excepting  the  Methodist  Meeting  House,  since  he  had  been  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Maffitt’s  week’s  schedule  was: 

Sunday,  May  5,  1822  Methodist  Meeting  House 

Monday  “  6  Methodist  Chapel 

Tuesday  “  7  “  “ 

Wednesday  “  8  First  Baptist  Meeting  House 

Thursday  “  9  Our  Meeting  House 

Union  Prayer  Meeting  at  the  Methodist  Meeting  House  Monday,  May  27, 
1822. 

Six  ministers  were  present  on  the  occasion,  viz,  One  Congregationalist, 
One  Methodist,  three  Baptists  and  one  Free  Will  Baptist. 

An  account  of  the  meeting  on  June  15  is  from  quite  another 
source.  A  New  Haven  rector-diarist,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Harry 
Croswell: 

Again,  while  visiting  at  the  house  of  the  Rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  in 
Providence,  June  15,  1822.  Mr.  Crocker  asked  me  to  attend  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  of  Mr.  MofRtt’s  (the  strolling  Irish  Methodist),  in  the  lecture-room 
of  Mr.  Wilson’s  (Congregational)  meeting-house.  I  declined— but  finding  the 
family  all  on  a  tip-toe  to  go— I  changed  my  mind  and  went.  This  lecture- 
room  is  the  underground  story  of  a  very  large  meeting-house— the  ceiling 
low— the  walls  and  floor  dirty— the  whole  very  dark— and  the  air  close  and 
offensive.3  Into  this  den  an  immense  crowd  followed  the  miserable  adventurer, 
who  had  set  the  town  agog  by  his  vapid  attempts  to  preach  the  gospel. 
People  of  wealth  and  fashion,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition, 
were  here  huddled  together.  The  desk  was  occupied  by  Moffitt,  Mr.  Taft, 
minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Pawtucket,  a  young  Baptist  preacher, 
and  a  Methodist  preacher.  This  prayer-meeting  was  opened  with  a  hymn, 
which  was  followed  by  a  short  exhortation  from  Moffitt.  Then  he  sang 
a  song,  of  his  own  composition,  tune  and  all,  alone,  in  a  soft,  sweet  strain 
which  seemed  to  produce  a  wonderful  effect  upon  his  female  auditors,  who 
languished  as  he  languished  and  responded  sighs  to  his  sweet  notes.  Then 
Moffitt  prayed  in  the  language  of  the  liturgy,  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he 
sang  again.  Then  the  Baptist  exhorted,  the  Methodist  prayed,  Moffitt  sang, 
and  the  rest  joined  him.  He  closed  with  another  exhortation,  and  a  hymn, 
in  true  Methodist  style— and  thus  ended  a  prayer-meeting,  in  a  cellar,  attended 
by  the  Rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Providence,  and  his  lady,  the  Rev. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Brown  University,  in 
Episcopal  orders,  and  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  who 
blushes  to  his  fingers’  ends  on  his  recording  this  instance  of  his  departing 
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from  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty,  from  mere  complaisance  to  the  good 
people  with  whom  he  staid. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  James  Wilson  himself  seemed  to  be 
a  little  fed  up  with  his  visitor.  Sunday  he  exchanged  with  Mr. 
Maffitt,  going  to  Boston. 

On  Thursday  of  the  same  week  Stephen  gives  another  in¬ 
cident  showing  a  turning  of  the  tide: 

I  did  not  attend  meeting  being  afflicted  with  a  boil  on  my  nose.  It  was 
expected  that  Mr.  Moffitt  would  preach  at  our  meeting  house,  this  evening, 
and  although  the  weather  was  some  rainy  and  unpleasant,  yet  a  large  number 
of  persons  assembled  together.  Mr.  Moffitt  was  however  taken  suddenly 
ill  at  one  of  our  Brethren’s  house  and  could  not  attend  and  Mr.  Wilson 
preached,  without  previous  study  and  meditation.  A  young  man  (a  stranger 
in  town  I  suppose)  attended  expecting  to  hear  Mr.  Moffitt,  but  was  disap¬ 
pointed  therein.  On  returning  to  the  place  where  he  boarded  which  was 
at  one  of  our  Sisters,  he  told  her  that  Mr.  Moffitt  did  not  preach,  but  that 
a  man  preached  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  stranger  (he  being  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Wilson)  and  he  thought  him  to  be  a  much  better  preacher  than 
Mr.  Moffitt  and  said  he  wondered  why  they  run  so  much  to  hear  Mr.  Moffitt 
when  they  had  such  a  preacher  as  he  had  heard  this  evening.  This  I  have 
been  informed  of  by  our  Sister  at  whose  house  he  boards. 

On  the  next  Sunday  Mr.  Maffitt  preached  “  an  excellent  dis¬ 
course  and  very  affectionately  delivered,”  but  was  “  unable  to 
finish  it  being  suddenly  seized  with  pain  and  Mr.  Wilson  had 
to  close  the  meeting  which  he  did  after  a  short  address.”  Sick¬ 
ness  seems  to  end  this  visit  of  Mr.  Maffitt. 

At  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  May,  Stephen  estimates  that 
two  thousand  people  filled  the  aisles  to  hear  the  winsome  Irish 
revivalist.  The  next  week  the  Beneficent  meeting-house 

was  very  full  this  evening.  The  people  began  to  go  before  sunset,  and  by 
sunset,  the  pews  on  the  lower  floor  were  nearly  filled.  O  how  many  precious 
souls  were  there.  Lord,  revive  thy  works  among  us  that  we  may  rejoice  in 
thy  love  forevermore.  His  discourse  was  very  interesting  this  evening,  and 
while  relating  some  little  incidents  by  way  of  anecdote,  the  attention  was 
very  great,  every  ear  as  it  were  attentive  to  hear,  and  as  still  as  though  there 
were  but  few  present. 

A  year  later  the  visit  of  Mr.  Maffitt  was  the  subject  of  great 
distress— he  had  left  few  converts  behind  him.  Instead  he  be¬ 
queathed  the  town  a  church  quarrel.  The  quarrel  grew  out  of 
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James  Wilson’s  nostalgic  feeling  for  an  Irish  Methodist  youth, 
which  dulled  his  critical  appraisal  of  him,  and  the  three  “  class 
meetings,”  which  had  been  organized  the  year  previous  and 
which  were  held  at  Sister  Turpin’s,  Brother  Wardwell’s,  and 
Sister  King’s.  Each  class  had  its  leaders  and  at  Sister  King’s 
one  of  the  leaders  was  John  Prentice.  The  quarrel  arose  be¬ 
tween  Sister  King  and  Brother  Prentice  on  one  side  and  Sister 
Turpin  on  the  other.  Apparently  the  class  meetings  had  gone 
beyond  discussing  the  spiritual  messages  of  Mr.  Maffitt  and  had 
repeated  things  which  someone  said  he  said.  Among  them 
were  unkind  remarks  about  his  host,  the  pastor  of  the  church. 
There  were  charges  and  counter-charges  between  the  three 
involved.  Brother  Prentice  burst  into  print  with  a  pamphlet 
entitled  A  V indication.  The  quarrel  echoed  around  the  town 
and  was  known  as  the  “  Moffitt  Affair.”  Among  other  things 
it  was  said  that  Mr.  Maffitt  had  smiled  at  the  girls,  and  had 
even  blown  a  kiss  to  one  in  the  gallery  on  his  way  into  the 
meeting-house. 

The  male  members  of  the  church  held  six  meetings,  many  of 
them  lasting  until  eleven  o’clock,  in  an  endeavor  to  straighten 
out  the  matter  between  the  three  offending  and  offended 
members.  For  the  first  time  in  local  church  history  witnesses 
outside  the  church  membership  were  allowed  to  testify.  In 
the  final  report  the  church  concludes  among  other  things: 

.  .  .  that  Brother  Prentice  has  established  the  fact  that  Sister  Turpin  did 
say  that  she  prevented  Mr.  Moffitt  from  attending  a  prayer  meeting  at  Sister 
King’s  house  .  .  .  that  Sister  Turpin  has  said  to  Sister  Mary  Wilson  that 
Mr.  A4offitt  was  in  a  pet  at  the  time  she  (Sister  Turpin)  called  on  him  to 
invite  him  to  visit  Elder  Wilson’s  family  .  .  .  that  Sister  Turpin  is  not  justified 
in  saying  it  was  her  opinion  and  still  is  that  Sister  King  was  at  the  Bottom  of 
all  the  difficulties  nor  is  she  justified  in  stating  that  Sister  King  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  annadines  such  as  Laudanum  or  Paregoric  to  excess. 

Similar  but  less  exciting  charges  were  brought  against  Sister 
King  and  Brother  Prentice.  All  were  admonished  “  to  repent 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  before  God,  to  ask  his 
forgiveness  and  that  of  the  church  both  male  and  female  and 
the  offended  ones.” 
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On  August  1 1  before  both  the  male  and  female  members 
Sister  King  and  Brother  Prentice  made  acknowledgments  and 
were  restored.  At  this  time  Sister  Turpin  had  nothing  to 
acknowledge,  but  saw  the  light  by  the  first  week  in  October. 
The  presence  of  the  female  members  was  an  innovation  which 
boded  ill  for  the  days  of  masculine  rule. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Mr.  Maffitt  has  left  a  considerable 
literature  for  posterity  and  proves  that  the  good  folks  of  Provi¬ 
dence  were  not  overly  at  fault  in  becoming  upset  and  argu¬ 
mentative  as  a  result  of  his  entry  into  their  town.  Dissension 
followed  everywhere  he  went,  and  how  he  did  go— even  to 
the  chaplaincy  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Here  he  omitted  the  revivalist  portions  of  his  sermons  as  “  not 
suited  to  the  refined  taste  of  his  auditors.” 

He  was  only  twenty-eight  at  the  time  of  his  Providence 
visit,  an  apparently  gifted  and  attractive  youngster,  emotionally 
unbalanced.  Among  the  results  of  his  comet-like  career  was 
the  trial  of  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  editor  of  the  New  England 
Galaxy  in  Boston,  for  libel  against  Maffitt.  The  chief  witness 
was  Rev.  Alexander  Jones,  Jr.,  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  who  accused  Maffitt  of  being  a  tailor  and  a  play  actor. 
James  Wilson  was  among  those  who  burst  into  print  with  a 
“  vindication  ”  of  MafEtt’s  opposers.  His  New  York  career 
caused  the  circulation  of  the  Police  Gazette  and  the  Christian 
Advocate  to  soar  for  many  a  month. 

The  choicest  bit  in  the  long  list  of  Maffitt  literature— pro 
and  con— is  his  own  early  book,  Tears  of  Contrition  or  Sketches 
of  the  Life  of  John  N.  Maffitt  with  Religious  and  Moral  Re¬ 
flections  to  which  are  appended  several  “  Poetical  Effusions 
Written  by  Himself,”  1821.  The  introduction  contains  this: 

From  the  romantic  retreats  of  far  famed  Erin— borne  on  the  fickle  winds 
of  adverse  fortune— a  lonely  stranger  brings  his  mite  of  sorrow  and  lays  the 
dew-starr’d  treasure  at  Columbia’s  feet. 

The  first  emanations  from  his  virgin  pen,  flowing  from  that  vestal  flame 
which  feeds  a  heart,  panting  to  realize  eternal  fame,  in  brighter  worlds  on  high. 

The  Maffitt  Affair  did  not  end  the  popularity  of  revivals. 
In  1830  Stephen  writes,  “  There  is  a  blessed  revival  of  religion 
in  Bristol.” 
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A  better  taste  was  left  in  the  town  when  Charles  G.  Finney 
made  the  West  Side  Church  his  headquarters  for  several  weeks 
in  1831.  He  was  thirty-nine  years  old  at  this  time  and  was 
just  beginning  to  win  the  attention  which  would  make  him 
one  of  America’s  foremost  revivalists.  He  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Oberlin  four  years  after  his  Providence  sojourn 
and  its  president  in  1852. 

Finney  came  to  Providence  for  a  four-day  revival  meeting 
and  met  with  such  success  that  he  remained  nineteen  days  and 
was  invited  “  to  remain  and  labour  with  us  as  long  as  he  can 
feel  to  do  so.”  Of  his  first  sermon  Stephen  writes,  “  O  what  a 
preacher  we  have  had  this  evening.  He  truly  has  preached 
with  power  the  blessed  truths  of  the  Holy  Bible.”  It  was  the 
middle  of  August  and  people  left  their  gardens  to  come  to 
prayer  meetings  at  five  in  the  morning  and  other  meetings  all 
through  the  day.  Evening  revival  services  frequently  lasted 
until  ten  o’clock.  It  was  for  these  evening  services  that  the 
meeting-house  was  first  lighted. 

The  enthusiasm  lasted  through  his  entire  visit  and  “  S.  S.” 
notes  of  one  of  his  last  sermons: 

We  have  had  a  discourse  this  forenoon  which  would  appear  to  be 
sufficient  to  move  a  heart  of  stone;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  proud  and 
Pharisaical  hearts  of  some  will  rise  up  in  opposition  to  the  truth. 

Nine  out-of-town  ministers  assisted  James  Wilson,  Mr. 
Waterman  of  Richmond  Street,  and  Mr.  Finney  in  the  first 
four  days  of  the  revival.  They  were  from  Boston,  Thompson, 
Norwich,  Woodstock,  Holliston,  Sutton,  Grafton,  Rehoboth, 
and  Pawtucket. 

There  were  after-meetings  and  all  those  who  felt  any  “  desire 
to  be  saved  ”  were  invited  to  remain.  One  such  meeting  is 
described: 

It  was  a  solemn  moment.  But  few  of  the  great  congregation  retired. 
Almost  all  set  down  in  their  seats  (say  1000  or  more)  &  were  again  addressed 
on  the  great  subject  of  salvation  exhorted  to  close  with  the  terms  of  the 
gospel  by  Mr.  Finney  who  also  closed  with  prayer.  O  Lord  deepen  the 
impressions  made  &  may  they  result  in  a  great  work  of  grace  in  this  town. 
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Finney  was  more  than  an  evangelist;  he  was  forward-looking 
in  his  doctrines.  “  S.  S.  ”  gives  the  gist  of  a  sermon  which  the 
diarist  did  not  sense  was  preparatory  to  the  exit  of  Calvinism: 

This  was  a  most  masterly  discourse  on  the  subject  of  the  free  moral 
agency  of  man,  in  which  it  was  conclusively  shown  that  man  has  the  power 
to  choose  either  good  or  evil  as  he  is  disposed  to  &  is  therefore  accountable 
to  God  for  the  choice  he  makes. 

One  problem  with  a  soul  such  as  Stephen  possessed  lay  in 
the  fact  that  each  one  of  these  refreshing  seasons  found  him 
with  less  and  less  to  surrender.  In  the  midst  of  the  Finney  re¬ 
vivals  he  has  a  great  struggle  between  his  conscience  and  the 
New  England  soil  in  which  it  was  raised: 

A  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  our  Vestry  &  an  inquiry  meeting  at 
Mr.  Waterman’s  Vestry.  O  how  I  felt  in  my  mind.  I  am  either  under  great 
trials  to  know  my  duty  or  else  great  temptations  from  Satan.  I  have  been 
thinking  whether  it  is  my  duty  to  sell  my  Real  Estate  &  give  it  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Christ,  or  not.  I  have  had  this  impression  on  my  mind;  now  if 
it  is  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  I  ought  to  do  it;  but  if  it  is  from  Satan 
I  ought  to  resist  it.  O  that  I  knew  what  to  do;  here  I  say  I  am  in  feeble 
health  my  wife  &  children  depending  on  me  for  support  &  if  I  am  taken 
away  this  property  is  all  they  will  receive  to  support  them  or  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  up  my  children  &  O  I  want  them  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  fear  of  God  &  perhaps  they  could  not  or  would  not  be  able  to  be  so 
brought  up,  if  they  had  no  property;  but  on  the  other  hand  if  it  is  God’s 
will  that  I  should  so  dispose  of  my  property  he  can  and  will  provide  for 
them.  At  any  rate  this  is  wearing  on  my  spirits,  hindering  my  enjoyment 
&  retarding  my  progress  in  the  Christian  race.  O  if  it  is  from  God  may 
I  know  it  &  if  it  is  a  device  of  Satan  to  hinder  me  in  my  progress  to  heaven, 
&  harass  my  soul,  O  that  I  may  know  it.  I  hope  I  am  willing  to  part  with 
any  thing  rather  than  part  with  Christ.  O  am  I  or  was  I  ever  a  child  of  God. 

New  England  thrift  won  the  battle,  Stephen  apparently 
concluding  it  to  be  a  “  device  of  Satan.”  The  property  referred 
to  was  on  Abbott  Park  where  the  Waite  Thresher  building 
now  stands.  The  Wardwells  did  not  make  a  habit  of  giving 
away  property,  and  took  over  most  of  that  which  the  Snows 
held.  The  Bristol  Wardwells  left  to  their  church  oil  lands 
which  have  helped  make  the  wheels  of  religion  turn  more 
easily  through  the  decades. 
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This  was  the  period  of  the  “  anxious  seats.”  Those  who 
were  concerned  or  anxious  for  their  souls  were  asked  to  come 
forward  to  the  anxious  seats.  It  was  a  little  too  public  a  per¬ 
formance  for  Providence  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
decided  to  give  “  anxious  inquirers  ”  the  alternative  of  com¬ 
ing  forward  or  rising  in  their  places. 

One  happy  result  of  the  revival  meetings,  even  of  the  type 
Mr.  Maffitt  conducted,  was  the  increasing  co-operation  among 
most  of  the  churches  in  town.  There  had  never  been  great 
rivalries  between  the  colonial  churches,  but  there  had  been 
little  in  the  way  of  co-operative  church  life.  Now  with  the 
coming  of  many  “  causes  ”  and  community-wide  programs, 
the  churches  worked  closely  together. 

It  was  in  union  prayer-meetings  during  the  Maffitt  revivals 
that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  seems  to  have  found  itself.  Mr. 
Maffitt  cooled  it  off  for  a  time  and  at  one  of  the  later  meet¬ 
ings  of  his  career  Stephen  dejectedly  writes:  “  I  did  not  see 
any  minister  of  the  gospel  beside  Mr.  Wilson  there.  This  did 
not  indeed  look  so  much  like  Union  as  we  could  wish  to  see.” 

But  it  proves  only  a  momentary  lapse  and  soon  Stephen 
records  this  most  interesting  document  of  ecumenicity: 


It  was  the  Union  Prayer  Meeting.  Prayers  were  offered  by  Deacon 
Waterman  of  the  ist  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.  Taft  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske  of  the  Methodist  Church.  O  that 
Christians  may  be  still  more  united,  and  may  the  party  animosities,  the 
too  zealous,  attachment  to  particular  doctrines  and  all  other  bars,  to  the 
unity  of  Christians  (disappear).  There  are  some  doctrines  which  we  had 
indeed  ought  to  stand  for  in  uniting  with  any  other  church  and  society  viz, 
The  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments,  that  the  righteous  shall  be  eternally  saved,  and  the  wicked  eternally 
punished  from  the  presence  of  God  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power. 
These  are  doctrines  which  we  should  contend  for  and  not  unite  with  those 
who  reject  and  disbelieve  them.  But  there  are  some  other  doctrines  which 
we  need  not  so  strenuously  contend  for,  such  as,  Calvinism,  or  Arminianism. 
A  Calvinist  and  an  Arminian  may  and  should  unite  to  pray,  a  Baptist  who 
believes  in  baptism  by  immersion  as  the  only  mode,  and  close  communion, 
and  one  of  another  denomination,  who  holds  different  may  unite,  and  such 
minor  doctrines  as  these  should  not  be  insisted  upon  in  Union  Prayer  Meetings. 
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The  old  heresies  have  become  respectable.  It  was  just  too 
high  a  hurdle  for  Stephen  to  take;  he  could  not  admit  that  the 
new  heresies  might  be  seen  in  the  same  light. 

By  1827  there  was  a  Providence  Association  of  Sunday- 
school  Teachers,  representing  the  Union  Sunday  School 
(Beneficent  and  Richmond  Street),  the  Episcopal,  African, 
the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Baptist  Sunday  schools. 
One  question  they  discussed  was,  “Is  it  expedient  to  take  up 
contributions  in  the  Schools  in  this  town  for  the  support  of 
Sunday  School  Missionaries  in  this  State?  ” 

Occasionally  the  shepherds  of  the  flocks  did  not  see  eye  to 
eye.  Mr.  Waterman  of  Richmond  Street  and  Parson  Wilson 
had  a  falling  out  in  1831  which  was  finally  healed  during  a 
four-day  “  protracted  meeting.”  Once  in  a  while  Wilson’s 
quick  temper  led  to  difficulties  with  the  brethren,  but  for  the 
most  part  his  warm  heart  triumphed. 

Not  all  activities  of  the  church  drew  uniformly  large  con¬ 
gregations  or  numbers.  Frequently  we  read  of  the  “  rainyness  ” 
of  the  weather  which  kept  people  at  home.  Church  business 
meetings  varied  greatly  in  numbers.  There  were  two  annual 
meetings  a  year  of  the  Beneficent  Society.  One  was  the  his¬ 
toric  July  19  meeting,  which  marked  the  date  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  1793  and  was  held  only  two  days  after  the  1791  date, 
when  James  became  assistant  pastor.  This  developed  into  a 
roll-call  meeting  with  the  reading  of  the  articles  of  faith  and 
covenant.  The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  1821  there  were  about  one  hundred  present  at  the 
July.  9  meeting.  In  1825  “  the  weather  being  very  hot  and  the 
hearts  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  very  cold  ”  only  four  of  the 
brethren,  an  elder,  and  thirty  of  the  sisters  were  present.  “  The 
church  retired  refreshed  in  spirit.”  At  a  prayer-meeting  in 
1831  an  attendance  of  twenty-four  was  mentioned. 

An  1830  innovation  was  the  “  Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer,” 
an  up-to-date  name  for  an  older  practice. 

James  Wilson,  with  his  European  heritage,  did  more  than 
any  other  except  the  Episcopal  Church  to  bring  into  the  life 
of  the  community  some  of  the  religious  values  which  Puritanism 
had  cast  off. 
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The  lack  of  instrumental  music  had  astonished  him  on  that 
first  Sunday  in  1791,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  mutual  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  congregation  and  their  young  assistant  when  on 
his  first  Christmas  Sunday  he  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
bring  greens  into  the  church.  He  was  young  and  the  rebuke 
in  the  name  of  the  dangers  of  popery  was  gentle.  John 
Checkley,  while  still  in  Boston,  had  mourned  at  the  attitude 
of  the  Brahmans  when,  dressed  in  his  best,  he  walked  to  King’s 
Chapel  on  Christmas  Day  accompanied  by  Puritan  smiles  of 
indulgence  and  less  polite  comments.  At  least  as  early  as  1820 
James  was  holding  services  on  Christmas  Day,  while  as  late  as 
1834  Mr.  Waterman  at  the  Richmond  Street  Church  was 
holding  a  special  evening  meeting  on  December  23d  to  give 
an  address  against  the  observance  of  Christmas. 

But  Mr.  Waterman  was  too  late  to  turn  the  Beneficent  flock 
back.  They  had  discovered  Christmas.  In  1 83 1  Christmas  came 
on  the  Lord’s  Day  and  in  his  private  devotions  Stephen  sang 
“  a  hymn  commencing  with  these  words,  ‘ While  shepherds 
watched  their  flocks  by  night?  ”  It  had  been  written  over  a 
hundred  years  before,  but  was  new  to  Stephen.  In  Sunday 
school  he  led  the  children  in  considering  Genesis  45:  1-16. 
Paddy  Wilson  preached  a  Christmas  sermon  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  and  they  sang  Hark  the  glad  sound ,  Shepherd 
rejoice ,  Christmas  Hymn  from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  col¬ 
lection,  the  Portuguese  Hymn ,  and  Mortals  Awake.  Paddy 
must  have  been  pleased  that  day  while  his  friends  on  Richmond 
Street  were  shocked. 

Easter  did  not  become  as  easily  acceptable.  James  was  so  long 
away  from  Ireland  that  he  even  forgot  just  when  it  was  or 
how  it  was  determined.  In  1820  he  had  discovered  that  Easter 
had  already  taken  place  before  he  learned  of  it.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday  he  delivered  a  belated  discourse  on  the  resurrection, 
“  last  Sunday  having  been  Easter.” 


Friday  April  5,  1822 

Evening.  Preparatory  Meeting.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  mentioned  this  evening 
that  Christ  was  crucified  April  5th. 
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In  1838  Stephen  writes:  “I  went  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  this  forenoon  to  see  their  ceremonies  being  the  first 
time  I  ever  attended  at  such  a  place.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
mummery  in  the  performances  of  the  priest.”  Weddings  and 
funerals  as  religious  ceremonies,  keeping  of  holy  days  and 
instrumental  music  had  all  been  considered  “  mummery.” 

There  was  less  uniform  practice  as  regarded  weddings. 
Samuel  Adoody  of  York,  and  Providence’s  first  Congregational 
“  stated  supply,”  married  his  daughter  in  1721  and  preached  a 
sermon  from  the  text,  “  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful.” 
But  if  you  were  not  a  minister’s  daughter,  the  more  usual 
course  was  to  be  married  by  the  justice  and  then  to  have  a 
great  party.  Dwight  says,  “  Cake  and  wine  were  plentifully 
distributed  among  the  guests  and  the  festivity  was  concluded 
with  dancing.” 

James  Wilson  began  marrying  people  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
publishing  the  banns  three  times;  frequently  the  weddings  were 
on  Sunday,  but  apparently  always  held  in  the  homes.  “  Before 
prayer  meeting  this  morning  Asa  M.  Greene  &  my  sister-in-law 
Eliza  Ann  Seabury  were  united  in  marriage  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson  at  my  residence.”  Stephen,  himself,  was  married  by 
James  Wilson,  and  his  diary  would  indicate  it  was  a  very 
matter-of-fact  affair: 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1823. 

Evening.  This  evening  I  was  united  in  marriage  with  my  dear  Mary. 
O  may  the  Lord  bless  the  union  and  enable  us  to  live  in  his  fear  &  die  in 
his  favour.  Attended  meeting.  Part  of  the  7th  Chapter  Luke  was  read.  The 
communication  of  a  person  who  has  renounced  Universalism  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Boston  Record  was  read,  this  evening.  We  had  the  first  fall  of  snow 
this  season  this  evening.  Say  4  or  5  inches  fell. 

James  Wilson  tied  over  six  hundred  “  knots  ”  in  his  forty- 
six  years  as  senior  pastor  in  Providence.4 

Nowhere  in  Christendom  did  funeral  customs  come  closer 
to  the  Christian  teaching  than  in  early  Puritan  New  England. 
The  office  of  religion  was  not  used  to  cater  to  men’s  supersti¬ 
tions  or  to  bolster  the  undertakers’  craft,  but  to  bring  comfort 
and  spiritual  meaning  to  the  family  and  community.  The 
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prompt  caring  for  the  body  at  the  cemetery  was  without  reli¬ 
gious  rite;  later  the  community  assembled  at  the  church  to  hold 
a  service  and  to  hear  a  sermon  which  gathered  up  the  experi¬ 
ences  through  which  the  community  and  family  had  passed 
and  pointed  them  toward  God.  To  be  sure  the  funeral  ser¬ 
mon  was  sometimes  agonizing,  but  at  its  best  it  created  new 
bonds  of  community  feeling  and  raised  thoughts  and  hopes  for 
the  things  which  abide. 

Gradually  the  custom  changed.  The  Episcopalians  already 
had  their  church  funerals,  and  James  Wilson  would  have  been 
more  ready  to  return  to  the  European  funeral  customs  than 
others  raised  in  New  England.  The  funeral  of  Governor  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  was  a  halfway  mark  between  the  old  and  newer 
traditions.  He  died  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  1822.  The  following 
Saturday,  “  the  body  of  our  aged  Brother  Wm.  Jones  was 
interred.  The  bell  was  toll’d  and  the  flag  on  the  Bridge  was 
at  half  mast.”  Sunday  it  was  expected  that  the  funeral  dis¬ 
course  would  be  delivered  in  the  meeting-house,  but  it  was 
postponed  a  week  on  “  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Sister 
Jones,  his  widow.”  The  choir  had  a  “  singing  meeting  in  order 
to  learn  some  pieces  to  be  sung  at  the  funeral  service  next 
Sabbath.  It  was  an  excellent  discourse  from  which  much 
instruction  may  be  obtained.” 

This  would  seem  to  have  been  an  in-between  stage  when 
the  body  was  kept  overlong  during  a  period  of  mourning, 
but  the  funeral  was  still  held  after  burial.  The  simplicity  of 
the  stoic-Christian  burial  and  funeral  of  the  early  day  had 
already  departed. 

In  1827  Stephen  records  a  Masonic  funeral: 

Between  the  forenoon  &  afternoon  services  I  attended  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Philip  Potter.  There  was  a  large  procession  of  free  masons  of  which 
fraternity  he  was  a  distinguished  member.  I  think  however  the  time  for  the 
funeral  was  in  some  degree  improper,  as  the  funeral  procession  did  not  get 
back  till  after  the  afternoon  service  had  commenced,  and  making  so  much 
parade  &  pomp  &  unnecessary  show  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  solemnities 
of  the  Lord’s  Day.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  funeral  had  been 
solemnised  yesterday,  as  the  body  would  then  have  been  kept  full  long 
enough. 
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There  was  one  custom  which  New  England  refused  to 
change,  and  that  was  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  In  1828 
there  was  much  discussion  by  the  Arcade  News  Room  Asso¬ 
ciation  whether  it  would  open  on  Sunday  mornings.  After 
two  meetings  discussing  the  matter  it  was  decided  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  eighty-eight  to  seventy-nine. 

Habijah  Weld,  minister  of  Attleboro  1727-1782,  dismissed 
his  farm  hands  on  Saturday  in  time  for  them  to  reach  home 
before  sunset.  From  then  until  sunset  Sunday  “  no  room  in 
the  house  was  swept,  no  bed  made,  nor  was  any  act,  except 
such  as  were  acts  of  necessity  and  mercy  in  the  strict  sense, 
done.” 

Dwight,  speaking  of  the  Rhode  Island  Sabbath,  said  it  was 
“  with  a  great  part  of  this  people  merely  a  day  of  visiting  and 
sport.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  customarily  devoted  it  to 
labour.” 

Jedidiah  Morse  wrote: 

In  some  parts  of  this  state,  public  worship  is  attended  with  punctuality  and 
propriety,  in  others  they  make  the  sabbath  day  a  day  of  visiting  and  festivity; 
and  in  others  they  esteem  every  day  alike,  having  no  place  of  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  They  pay  no  taxes  for  the  support  of 
ecclesiastics  of  any  denomination;  (which  is)  ...  a  peculiarity  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  state  from  every  other  protestant  country  in  the  known  world. 

Enos  Hitchcock  promoted  the  idea  of  an  exchange  of  pulpits, 
with  each  minister  preaching  in  another’s  pulpit  on  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath. 

For  those  of  religious  habits,  church  life  was  never  dull  in 
these  years  but  was  always  stimulating.  It  brought  to  its  ad¬ 
herents  not  only  a  deepened  faith  but  was  about  the  only  public 
source  of  culture.  The  congregationally  governed  churches 
furnished  ample  training  for  political  life.  Men  who  engaged 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church  would  acquire  a  well-rounded 
apprenticeship  in  law,  business  administration,  philanthropy, 
and  theology.  “  Goin’  to  meetin  ’  ”  was  far  from  being  a  one¬ 
sided  occupation. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


“WINDS  OF  DOCKTRINE” 


The  new  meeting-house  with  its  eighteen-inch  stone  walls 
was  to  weather  two  full-blown  hurricanes  in  its  first  hundred 
and  forty  years  and  many  minor  blows.  It  would  be  more 
severely  tested  by  the  “  winds  of  Docktrine  ”  which,  for¬ 
tunately,  blew  around  it  rather  than  within  it.  They  afforded 
its  active-minded  Irish  parson  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
some  of  the  tongue  and  quill  campaigns  which  he  loved.  By 
now  he  is  increasingly  spoken  of  affectionately  as  “  Paddy  ” 
Wilson.  At  fifty  his  plump  Irish  figure  had  become  plumper, 
his  voice  was  still  rich,  with  the  tinkle  of  Irish  sheepbells,  his 
eyes  had  not  lost  their  sparkle,  and  his  humor  had  grown  mel¬ 
low  with  the  years.  He  could  still  lose  his  temper,  though 
much  less  often. 

Timothy  Dwight,  in  explaining  to  his  English  friends  why 
American  clergy  did  not  write  more  books,  had  said, 

The  business  of  a  clergyman,  it  is  here  believed,  is  to  effectuate  the  salvation 
of  his  flock,  rather  than  to  replenish  his  own  mind  with  that  superior  informa¬ 
tion  which,  however  ornamental  or  useful  in  other  respects  is  certainly 
connected  with  this  end  in  a  very  imperfect  degree. 

No  one  has  been  willing  to  inhabit  a  garret  for  the  sake  of  becoming 
an  author. 

But  James  Wilson  with  the  British  tradition  was  an  exception. 

His  second  book  was  published  in  1814,  a  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  page  volume,  bound  in  leather  and  printed  by 
H.  Mann  &  Co.  of  Providence,  for  Bradford  and  Read  of 
Boston  and  John  Brewer  of  Providence.  Controversial  doc¬ 
trinal  books  were  best  sellers.  Its  cover  title  reads  Wilson’s 
Reply  to  Ely ,  and  its  title  page,  “  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Ezra 
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Stiles  Ely  A.M.  Author  of  A  Contrast  Between  Calvinism 
and  Hopkinsianism,  By  James  Wilson  A.M.  Pastor  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Congregational  Church  in  Providence.” 

The  first  letter  states  that  Mr.  Ely’s  book  A  Contrast  between 
Calvinism  and  Hopkinsianism  (published  in  1811)  had  been 
presented  “  to  me  by  you,  through  my  valued  friend  Mr.  H 
of  this  town.”  The  Mr.  H.  can  be  none  other  than  John 
Howland.  Apparently  Paddy  had  gotten  increasingly  worked 
up  over  Mr.  Ely’s  book  every  time  he  went  into  Mr.  Howland’s 
barber  shop,  and  John  Howland  in  turn  had  enjoyed  getting 
him  aroused. 

He  could  argue  theology  with  Paddy  better  than  with  any 
of  the  other  parsons  in  town,  for  James  Wilson  had  an  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  a  catholicity  which  the  others  lacked.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  as  “  sot  ”  as  any  in  his  own  opinions.  John 
Howland  thought,  when  he  had  received  the  book  from  Ezra 
Stiles  Ely  with  a  request  to  hand  it  on  to  James  Wilson,  that 
something  would  happen.  Ely,  “  stated  preacher  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  almshouse  in  the  City  of  New  York,”  was  a  staunch 
Calvinistic  Presbyterian  with  some  time  on  his  hands.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  “  Ezra  Stiles  ”  was  a  handle  denoting 
a  relationship  of  blood  or  just  admiration.  He  was  out  gun¬ 
ning  for  the  system  of  theology  advocated  by  James  Wilson’s 
late  friend,  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Newport. 

Wilson’s  Reply  was  his  first  excursion  into  the  field  of  con¬ 
troversial  theology;  indeed,  in  the  broader  sense  it  marked  New 
England’s  first  epoch  of  warring  conceptions  of  fundamental 
belief.  When  one  reflects  on  the  religious  disturbances  up 
until  then  he  sees  that  they  had  been  no  less  bitter,  but  their 
major  cause  lay  in  the  realm  of  “  practics  ”  rather  than  the¬ 
ology.  Roger  Williams  was  not  expelled  for  his  theology,  but 
for  his  conception  of  the  relation  of  church  and  state,  and  his 
economic  theories  as  expressed  in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians. 
Even  Wilson’s  recent  tilt  with  the  Methodists  had  centered 
around  mores  and  church  polity. 

Finally  after  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  European  theo¬ 
logical  struggles,  with  their  charges  of  heresy  and  counter- 
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heresy  which  had  so  marked  the  whole  history  of  the  Church 
and  particularly  the  Reformation,  appeared  in  New  England. 
All  of  the  devices  known  to  proselyting  and  division  were  used. 

John  Mitchell,  pastor  of  the  Edwards  Church  in  North¬ 
ampton,  writing  in  1838,  keenly  analyzes  the  evils  of  sectarian¬ 
ism  and  its  divisiveness.  In  his  book  A  Guide  to  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  New  England 
he  lists  six  ways  of  the  proselyters:  flattery,  prejudice,  High 
Church  pretensions,  troubling  tender  consciences  by  modes 
and  forms,  appeals  to  selfishness,  and  favoring  disaffection.  Of 
the  first  he  writes: 

(1)  Flattery.  There  are  individuals  who,  though  they  cannot  be  won  to 
Christ  by  faithful  dealing  with  their  souls,  can  be  won  to  a  party  in  religion 
by  assiduous  flattering  attentions.  The  convert  and  the  converters,  in  such 
cases,  commonly,  are  alike  worthy  of  the  means  employed,  and  of  the 
fellowship  thus  formed. 

By  High  Church  pretensions  he  means:  “  advertising  to  pas¬ 
sengers  that  ‘  we  are  the  only  safe  ship.’  ” 

The  winds  which  blew  were  first  generated  in  the  conflicts 
between  those  who  counted  themselves  religious  and  those 
who  boasted  of  their  irreligion.  This  conflict  only  touched 
off  the  spark.  Atheism  reached  its  height  in  France  when 
John  Trumbull,  American  artist,  wrote: 

When  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  elected  rulers  of  a  great  nation, 
formed  a  procession  to  the  metropolitan  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which 
had  been  consecrated  during  long  ages  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  there 
in  mock  solemnity  bowed  their  knees  before  a  common  courtezan,  basely 
worshipping  her  as  the  goddess  of  reason;  still  there  were  those  and  not  a 
few  in  America  who  threw  up  their  caps  and  cried  “  glorious,  glorious 
sister  republic.”1 

Tom  Paine,  for  whom  gratitude  was  felt  for  his  pen’s  work 
in  the  Revolution,  had  many  sympathetic  readers  who  followed 
him  when  he  ridiculed  the  Bible,  “  inquiring  for  instance  how 
it  happened  that  when  the  devil  showed  Christ  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  world  ‘  he  did  not  discover  America  ’  and  asking 
‘  Or  is  it  only  with  kingdoms  that  his  sooty  highness  has  any 
interest?  ’  ”2 
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It  was  tough  medicine  for  the  readers  of  the  Bible,  and 
American  religion  prided  itself  that  it  took  its  truth  therefrom. 
Prof.  Charles  Roy  Keller,  in  his  excellent  recent  study  of 
The  Second  Great  Awakening  in  Connecticut ,  speaks  of  the 
part  the  Deists  of  the  day  played.  They  believed  in  God  as  a 
creator,  but  not  as  the  judge  and  father,  close  to  man.  Man 
acted  in  accord  with  natural  law.  Thus  there  were  those  who 
claimed  to  be  religious,  but  their  religion  was  far  removed 
from  the  standard  New  England  brand.  Irreligion  won  its 
greatest  conquests  by  inducing  the  saints  to  war  against  each 
other  rather  than  against  the  devil.  The  heresy  hunt  was  on— 
the  doctrines  of  religion  were  more  scrutinized  than  the  fruits 
produced.  This  warfare  within  the  household  of  faith  would 
last  down  to  a  time  within  the  memory  of  most  and  only  now 
does  it  seem  to  be  happily  wearing  itself  out. 

The  first  modern  theological  heresy  to  come  to  light  was 
that  of  the  Universalists.  They  deserve  credit  for  breaking 
frankly  with  the  Calvinists  on  the  nature  of  God.  Their  teach¬ 
ing  was  no  casual  thing  which  discarded  theology,  but  it  held 
that  God  possessed  a  plan  for  the  salvation  of  all,  as  opposed 
to  the  election  system  of  Calvin. 

Two  things  should  be  kept  in  mind  about  most  of  the  new 
systems.  First,  they  had  their  roots  deep  in  the  Old  World 
theological  controversy.  Origen  of  the  third  century  had  ex¬ 
pounded  the  idea  of  the  Universalists.  Secondly,  what  later 
became  thoroughgoing  new  systems  of  doctrine  and  practice 
did  not  start  out  that  way;  usually  there  was  a  tenet  or  two 
which  gave  rise  to  a  new  grouping.  Often  its  proponents  de¬ 
sired  no  distinction  of  being  a  separate  sect,  but  were  forced 
into  it.  They  would  keep  most  of  the  traditional  forms  and 
the  theological  language  of  the  day.  John  Murray  was  the 
leader  of  the  movement  in  America  as  James  Relly  was  in 
England.  The  first  sermons  preached  by  Murray  in  Provi¬ 
dence  were  in  the  West  Side  Church. 

By  the  eighteenth  century  the  pulpits  were  in  full  hue  and 
cry  after  the  Universalists.  Nathan  Strong  of  Hartford 
preached  a  sermon,  “  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery  Con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Infinite  Benevolence  of  God.”3 
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The  great  wind  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  had  con¬ 
siderable  of  its  source  in  a  Pandora’s  box  in  Newport.  Here 
under  the  influence  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  who  gave  form  and  shape  to  Unitarianism,  was  reared. 
The  doctrinal  winds  which  Channing  and  the  Unitarians  re¬ 
leased  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  eventually  caught 
Providence  Plantations  in  their  cross-currents. 

The  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  the  oldest  theological 
question  of  the  Church,  going  back  to  the  disciples  themselves. 
The  Apostles’  Creed  sought  to  protect  the  Church  from  the  two 
extremes:  those  who  would  have  him  all  God  and  those  who 
would  have  him  all  man.  In  England  the  first  Unitarians  who 
carried  along  the  ancient  Christian  controversy  were  John 
Biddle  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  Joseph 
Priestley  of  Leeds,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  later. 

Unitarianism  in  America  had  unusual  beginnings.  James 
Freeman,  rector  of  King’s  Chapel,  took  out  of  the  Anglican 
prayer  book  all  references  to  the  Trinity,  and  overnight  an 
historic  Episcopal  church  became  the  first  Unitarian  church 
in  the  new  world.  Hastings  says  that  by  1800  all  but  one  of 
the  ministers  in  Boston  accepted  Priestley’s  doctrines,  but  did 
not  call  themselves  Unitarians. 

Dr.  Hall  tells  us  that  about  the  same  time  Enos  Hitchcock 
ceased  using  the  doxology  and  the  threefold  ascriptions  at  the 
end  of  his  prayers,  substituting  for  them  verses  of  scripture. 
Undoubtedly  he  talked  these  things  over  with  James  Wilson 
and  as  they  were  not  yet  subjects  of  doctrinal  disputes  but 
matters  of  conduct  of  worship,  neither  James,  nor  anyone  else, 
was  aroused.  Both  Enos  and  James  had  been  more  Arminian 
than  Calvinist.  Years  later  John  Howland  wrote  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  controversy: 

Although  I  am  habitually  of  a  grave  countenance,  it  makes  me  smile, 
as  I  remember  what  the  elder  Nicholas  Brown  used  to  say,  that  “  when 
great  men  miss  it,  they  miss  it  a  great  deal.”  . .  .  Congregations,  after  their  first 
establishment,  commonly  imbibe  the  sentiments  and  doctrines  of  their 
ministers;  and  as  the  ministers,  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Mayhew,  had  one  after 
another  ceased  to  preach  Calvinism,  the  people  ceased  to  hold  those  doctrines. 
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till,  in  1812,  it  appears  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  and  clergy, 
without  scarcely  knowing  that  their  sentiments  were  different  from  what 
their  grandfathers  had  held,  found  themselves  to  be  anti-calvinists.  As  to  the 
accusation  of  their  being  guilty  of  not  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity, 
it  is  doubtless  true.  But  the  same  charge  is  true  of  all  the  orthodox  clergy  in 
this  country,  and  without  any  design  of  concealment  in  either. 

I  am  now  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  was  brought  up  and  attended 
worship  with  my  orthodox  parents,  and  except  when  repeating  the  Assembly’s 
catechism  on  Sunday  evenings,  never  heard  of  there  being  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  I  have  heard  Whitefield  and  Bellamy,  and  Dr.  Stiles,  and 
Buell,  and  Vinall,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  President  Manning,  and 
Dr.  Stillman,  and  President  Dwight,  and  many  others  of  the  old  school, 
of  greater  or  lesser  note,  yet  I  do  not  recollect  hearing  a  sermon  from  any 
or  either  of  them  in  favor  of  the  trinity,  although  they  were  all  strictly 
orthodox.  The  truth  is,  it  was  an  article  of  faith  written  in  creeds  or  printed 
in  catechisms,  and  there  it  rested.  At  the  end  of  a  prayer,  it  was  usual  to 
make  it  a  sort  of  doxology.  It  was  not  the  custom  in  any  of  the  churches,  as 
it  is  at  present  for  the  congregation  to  rise  and  hear  the  doxology  sung, 
at  the  close  of  service.  This  is  a  modem  custom. 

The  subject  of  the  trinity  was  not  debated  or  discussed,  till  a  periodical 
in  Boston  called  the  Panoplist,  charged  the  Boston  clergy  with  denying  or 
not  preaching  it.  The  orthodox  before  that  time,  were  as  silent  as  the  others. 
They  both  preached  what  they  honestly  thought  the  scriptures  taught,  and 
the  orthodox  are  justly  chargeable  with  concealment  as  the  Unitarians.  The 
doctrine  was  considered  a  mystery ,  and  the  majority  of  each  congregation 
could  neither  be  said  to  believe  or  deny  it,  till  it  was  brought  into  discussion, 
and  then,  on  examining  the  bible,  the  belief  of  unitarianism  became  the 
necessary  result.  When  the  discussion  reached  this  town,  several  old 
members  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  asked,  “  what  is  this  question? 
Is  it  any  new  doctrine?  ”  They  were  answered,  that  the  question  was, 
whether  Christ  was  God  or  the  Son  of  God.  They  replied  with  some 
degree  of  surprise,  “  can  that  be  a  question?  I  always  believed  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  and  not  God  himself.  That  can  be  no  new  doctrine.”  And 
they  found  that  they  had  always  been  Unitarians,  though  from  being 
unacquainted  with  the  term,  they  had  not  known  it;  and  this  is  now  the 
case  with  thousands. 

Another  cause  for  labels  being  put  on  these  two  elements 
within  the  Congregational  churches— there  were  usually  many 
more  than  two— was  the  evangelistic  fervor  of  William  Ellery 
Channing  when  he  became  minister  in  Boston  in  1803.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  spiritual  power  and  worth  and  saw  in  the 
principles  of  Unitarianism  a  mighty  Christian  dynamic  as  op- 
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posed  to  the  materialism  of  its  English  exponent,  Priestley,  who 
was  just  passing  off  the  scene.  James  Wilson  first  met  Chan- 
ning  at  Henry  Edes’s  ordination,  at  which  time  Channing  had 
only  begun  what  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  ministries 
in  America. 

It  is  here  that  Newport  and  Samuel  Hopkins’  Pandora’s  box 
comes  in.  Channing,  born  in  Newport,  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Hopkins’  doctrine  of  disinterested  love  and  its  dynamic 
worth  in  changing  society,  especially  in  its  relation  to  slavery. 
Channing  taught  the  greatness  of  man’s  soul,  its  divinity,  its 
union  with  God,  its  destination  to  ineffable  glory,  its  im¬ 
mortality. 

Samuel  Hopkins  did  more  than  add  force  to  the  Unitarian 
breezes.  His  theology  was  little  short  of  being  a  gale  in  its 
own  right.  Let  us  inquire  more  fully  into  the  interesting  life 
of  the  Newport  divine.  He  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  1 7  2 1 .  “  From  youth  he  was  of  a  sober  and  steady  make 
he  prepared  for  Yale  in  the  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  parsonage 
of  John  Graham.  Like  Joseph  Snow  he  was  carried  away  with 
Gilbert  Tennent  who  came  to  New  Haven.  Tennent  was  the 
“  greatest  and  best  man  and  the  best  preacher  (I  had)  ever 
seen  or  heard,”  writes  he— and  he  had  heard  Whitefield  too. 
He  thought  he  would  go  wherever  Tennent  was  to  be  found  and 
live  with  him  at  the  end  of  his  college  course.  But  by  his 
graduation  in  1741  he  had  formed  a  greater  attachment  for 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  in  December,  totally  unannounced, 
he  arrived  in  Northampton  to  live  with  the  Edwardses.  Jona¬ 
than  was  away  but  his  wife,  whose  praises  Whitefield  had  sung 
in  his  journal,  welcomed  the  young  student,  and  he  remained 
in  the  Edwards’  home  for  eight  months.  Theological  educa¬ 
tion  was  that  simple— if  you  really  had  a  purpose.  He  became 
the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Great  Barrington  in  1743  and 
it  was  through  him  that  Edwards  went  to  Stockbridge  after 
he  was  dismissed  at  Northampton.  Hopkins  removed  to  New¬ 
port  in  1770;  the  majority  of  the  church  members  did  not  wish 
to  call  him  and  so  the  minority  formed  a  new  church  of  which 
he  was  its  only  minister.  After  his  death  in  1803  the  two 
churches  reunited. 
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He  early  began  giving  lectures  in  his  church  on  the  Bible 
and  discovered  that  crowds  came.  He  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  every  forenoon  and  afternoon  and  “  said  something  on  it 
by  way  of  improvement.”  Such  steady  habits  of  study  brought 
him  forth  as  an  acknowledged  theological  leader.  The  practical 
was  always  a  part  of  Samuel  Hopkins.  Due  to  his  preaching 
against  slavery  many  in  Newport  freed  their  slaves.  He,  with 
John  Woolman,  the  Quaker,  who  frequently  visited  Rhode 
Island,  may  be  given  full  credit  for  the  acts  passed  in  1784  which 
would  eventually  abolish  slavery  in  Rhode  Island.  In  1787  the 
Assembly  likewise  forbade  the  profitable  slave  trade.4 

Students  came  to  live  with  him  as  he  had  lived  with  Edwards. 
Other  contemporary  schools  of  the  prophets  were  those  of 
Nathaniel  Emmons  and,  most  famous,  that  of  Joseph  Bellamy, 
in  Bethlehem,  Connecticut.  Part  of  Samuel  Hopkins’  greatness 
of  mind  was  due  to  his  necessity  for  independence  because  of 
his  isolation.  He  did  not  get  his  views  from  attending  frequent 
ministers’  meetings  in  Boston,  Hartford,  or  New  Haven. 

In  the  meantime  Ezra  Stiles,  who  had  had  a  comfortable  time 
at  Yale,  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  Dwight  in  1795.  Dwight 
had  no  desire  to  be  comfortable  and  seized  upon  his  college 
as  a  center  of  Deism  and  Tom  Paine’s  philosophy  as  the  first 
object  of  reformation.  He  believed  that  without  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  as  a  judge  and  father,  which  the  Deists  denied, 
there  could  be  no  morality. 

There  arose  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  “  New  Divinity 
Group  ”  or  “  Hopkinsians.”  “  The  Old  Divinity  Group  ” 
were  the  successors  of  the  opponents  of  the  New  Light  move¬ 
ment  of  Joseph  Snow’s  day.  In  the  “  New  Divinity  Group,” 
whose  influence  produced  what  Professor  Keller  calls  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Great  Awakening,  were  Hopkins,  Stephen  West  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  Nathaniel  Emmons  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  Jonathan 
Edwards  (son  of  Jonathan)  of  New  Haven,  Smalley  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  and  President  Dwight,  who  was  a  grandson 
of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  greatness  and  weakness  of  the  group  were  its  loyalty 
to  old  Jonathan,  America’s  greatest  mind.  Hopkins  worshiped 
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him  and  wrote  his  biography.  As  had  Edwards,  so  they  tackled 
what  was  left  of  the  halfway  covenant  which  gave  parents 
who  were  baptized,  but  unconverted,  a  standing  with  their 
children  in  the  church.  It  was  not  in  harmony  with  a  “  gathered 
church.”  But  much  of  the  harshness  of  Jonathan  was  gone 
and  outmoded.  The  “  neo-Edwardians  ”  were  quiet  in  their 
workings  in  Connecticut.  Professor  Keller  says  it  was  errone¬ 
ously  called  Hopkinsianism,  but  this  is  not  the  opinion  of 
Samuel  Hopkins.  In  1796  he  wrote: 

About  forty  years  ago,  there  were  but  few,  perhaps  not  more  than  four 
or  five,  who  espoused  the  sentiments,  which  have  since  been  called  Edwardean , 
and  new  divinity ,  and  since,  after  some  improvement  was  made  upon  them, 
Hopkintonian  and  Hopkinsian  sentiments.  But  these  sentiments  have  so 
spread  since  that  time  among  ministers,  especially  those  who  have  since 
come  on  the  stage,  that  there  are  now  more  than  one  hundred  in  the 
ministry  who  espouse  the  same  sentiments  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  the  number  appears  to  be  fast  increasing,  and  these  sentiments  appear 
to  be  coming  more  and  more  into  credit,  and  are  better  understood,  and  the 
odium  which  was  cast  on  them  and  those  who  preached  them,  is  greatly 
subsided. 

Thus  I  am  become  the  head  of  a  denomination,  who  have  since  greatly 
increased,  and  in  which  thousands  are  included,  and  a  large  number  of 
ministers.  .  .  .  And  I  believe,  though  this  denomination  or  name  originated 
from  no  such  design,  that  it  has  proved  an  advantage  to  truth  and  true 
religion,  as  it  has  given  opportunity  and  been  the  occasion  of  collecting 
those  who  embrace  the  scheme  of  Christianity  exhibited  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  publications,  (the  works  of  President  Edwards,  Dr.  Bellamy, 
and  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge,)  and  ranking  them  under  one  standard.  It  has 
excited  the  attention  and  promoted  inquiry  into  the  principles  and  doctrines 
which  are  embraced  and  held  by  those  of  this  denomination,  by  which 
light  and  conviction  have  been  spread  and  propagated.5 

Hopkinsianism  was  a  case  of  ripening  American  optimism 
and  faith  in  progress  beginning  to  penetrate  the  Calvinistic 
gloom.  This  could  also  be  said  of  Universalism  and  Unitari- 
anism. 

And  thus  were  published  the  book  by  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  staunch 
Calvinist  and  enemy  of  Hopkins,  and  the  letters  in  reply  by 
James  Wilson,  at  heart  an  Arminian  but  deeply  loyal  to  Con¬ 
gregationalism  and  his  friend  Hopkins.  Neither  book  holds 
much  interest  for  us  today  from  a  theological  point  of  view 
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but  for  the  revelations  of  the  spirit  of  two  theological )  ousters 
of  the  day. 

Ely  makes  parallel  columns  of  eight  “  isms  ”  of  the  day,  the 
arrangement  of  which  draws  some  humor  out  of  James  Wilson: 

Upon  first  looking  into  your  book,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  to  discover 
such  a  number  of  “  Isms,”  industriously  collected,  and  singularly  arranged; 
for  happening  to  open  towards  the  latter  part  of  it,  I  beheld  exhibited  in  as 
regular  columns,  as  regiments  drawn  up  for  a  review,  no  fewer  than  eight 
of  them.  Upon  the  right  flank  stood  Calvinism  duly  uniformed,  and  on  the 
left  Deism  in  full  dress,  proceeding  from  right  to  left  along  the  line. 
I  perceived  in  formidable  array  stood  Hopkinsianism,  Universalism,  Arminian- 
ism,  Arianism,  Sabellianism  and  Socinianism. 


Ely  was  right  that  Hopkinsianism  and  Calvinism  were  not 
the  same.  His  conclusions  show  us  the  way  men’s  minds  work 
when  the  devil  and  his  forces  decide  to  destroy  the  church 
from  within  by  having  it  war  against  itself.  He  urges  that  all 
those  who  hold  Hopkinsian  views  shall  be  kept  outside  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

James  Wilson  appears  at  his  best  in  his  first  letter,  showing 
a  catholicity  and  tolerance  remarkable  for  his  day.  To  be  sure 
circumstances  sometimes  would  upset  the  unity  of  belief  and 
practice  even  in  his  well-balanced  mind: 

Instead  then  of  making  Calvinism  or  Anticalvinism,  in  whatever  shape  or 
under  whatever  name  they  may  appear,  the  test  of  what  we  are  to  believe 
or  to  reject,  would  it  not,  Sir,  be  more  wise  to  adopt  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
the  only  infallible  criterion  of  faith  and  practice?  And  instead  of  enlisting 
under  the  banner  of  John  Calvin,  Samuel  Hopkins,  James  Arminius,  or  of 
any  other  sectarian  chieftain  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times,  to  become  only 
the  followers  of  that  teacher,  whose  disciples  were  first  called  Christians 
at  Antioch? 


Another  staunch  supporter  of  Hopkinsianism  in  Providence 
was  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  Joseph  Snow’s  successor  at  the 
Pacific  Church.  Mr.  Ely  pays  his  respects  to  him  in  his  in¬ 
troduction. 

With  the  passing  from  the  scene  of  its  founders  and  the 
death  of  President  Dwight  in  1817,  Lyman  Beecher  of  Litch¬ 
field  became  the  leader  of  the  revival  movement  of  the  New 
Divinity  Group.  Otis  Thompson  of  Rehoboth  published  the 
Hopkinsian  Magazine  from  1824  to  1840. 
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The  doctrinal  controversies  shook  up  the  memberships  of 
the  Providence  churches  and  there  was  considerable  swapping. 
Some  forgot  the  church  was  first  a  fellowship  and  hunted  out 
the  creed  they  thought  was  most  authentic.  None  of  Paddy’s 
flock  flew  into  print  with  their  determination  to  seek  another 
fold,  as  was  true  of  parishioners  in  some  of  the  other  churches. 
At  least  four  editions  were  published  by  Samuel  Eddy,  Esq., 
of  “  Reasons  offered  for  his  Opinions  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church  from  which  he  was  Compelled  to  Withdraw  for 
Heterodoxy.” 

Philip  Capro  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  published  a 
Memorial  explaining  why  he  had  not  risen  to  reaffirm  the  creed 
and  covenant— in  short,  it  was  because  he  disbelieved  them. 

With  less  publicity  the  West  Side  Church  was  finding  dis¬ 
contented  saints.  Brother  Franklin  Cooley,  “  burdened  in  his 
mind  with  the  Explanations  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,” 
was  recommended  to  some  other  church.  Several  letters  like 
this  are  granted  to  no  particular  church.  Mary  Smith  is  given 
a  letter  to  the  Pacific  Congregational  Church  where  she  “  hopes 
to  obtain  relief  from  some  unpleasant  burdens  labouring  in 
her  mind.” 

The  Methodists  finally  arrived  in  town  and  once  within  the 
walls  were  apparently  received  with  reasonable  cordiality. 
One  of  the  first  to  unite  with  the  Methodists  once  they  had 
settled  in  town  was  Mahaley  Dyer.  Her  letter  of  dismissal 
from  the  church  of  John  Wesley’s  circuit  rider  reads: 

December  20,  1815: 

Whereas  our  sister,  Mahaley  Dyer,  having  manifested  to  the  Committee 
of  this  church  that  she  feels  an  impression  of  mind  that  the  Lord  has  called 
her  to  unite  with  the  Methodist  people  in  this  town  in  church  fellowship— 
the  church  feeling  desirous  not  to  hold  anyone  in  bondage,  the  brethren 
unanimously  voted  to  dismiss  our  sister  Mahaley  from  her  covenant  obliga¬ 
tions  to  this  church  and  recommend  her  as  a  sincear  Christian  whose  walk, 
since  her  union  with  this  church,  has  been  that  becoming  a  Christian 
(However  mistaken  she  may  be  as  to  aforementioned  impression).  And 
whenever  our  sister  may  be  received  under  the  watch-care  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  this  town,  and  procure  a  certificate  certifying  the  same  and  lodge 
it  with  the  clerk  of  this  church,  her  obligations  shall  cease  to  this  church. 

Joseph  Fuller, 

Church  Clerk 
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It  shows  the  attitude  which  the  churches  took  in  such  matters. 
No  matter  how  mistaken  the  members  were  in  wanting  to  go, 
yet  if  they  presented  the  matter  to  the  church,  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  in  fellowship  and  peace.  The  discipline  came 
when  they  went  without  consulting  with  the  church.  The 
letter  is  acknowledged  by  Ransalair  (?)  Osborn,  “  servant  of 
the  church.”  In  1 8 1 6  Lowel  Adams  and  in  1 8 1 8  Lydia  Adams 
also  took  their  letters.  Lydia’s  is  acknowledged  by  Solomon 
Siles  (?),  Pastor. 

Dr.  Hall  of  the  First  Church,  in  his  historical  address  in 
1836,  speaking  of  the  common  use  of  the  cemetery  after  the 
Joseph  Snow  separation,  writes: 

The  fellowship  of  the  grave ,  unbroken  through  all  their  differences  and 
still  continuing,  is  a  beautiful  moral.  In  life  they  could  not  remain  together, 
but  in  death  they  again  form  literally  ONE  CONGREGATION.  It  is  an 
instructive  fact.  It  is  a  monument  of  solemn  warning.  Let  it  not  be  unheeded. 
Go,  ye  disciples  of  two  sects,  and  now  four  churches,  formed  from  one- 
go,  stand  on  that  eminence,  reserved  for  the  dead  and  sacred  to  the  living. 
See  there  your  Pastors  and  people  reposing  quietly  in  the  same  resting-place, 
side  by  side,  their  conflicts  all  over,  their  common  dust  mingling  with  the 
common  earth,  their  spirits  having  gone  to  render  their  account  to  the  God 
who  gave  them.  Pause  there,  and  see  the  utter  vanity  of  human  pride  and 
prejudice.  Amid  those  mute  but  eloquent  mounds,  learn  your  frailty  and 
folly.  Know  your  present  and  your  future  selves.  Let  the  living  listen  to 
the  dead.  And  when  you  are  tempted  to  strife  and  uncharitableness,  to 
evil-speaking  or  any  evil-doing,  look  forward  but  a  few  years,  and  see  your 
own  bodies  laid  low  there,  and  your  souls  humbled  and  trembling  before  the 
universal  Father  who  hath  called  us  all  to  be  brethren,  and  the  pure  and 
gracious  Saviour  who  died  to  reconcile  us  to  one  another  and  to  God. 

And  may  the  time  come,  if  not  on  earth,  yet  in  heaven,  when  those 
churches  which  have  sprung  from  the  loins  of  this,  shall  look  back  upon  it 
with  the  countenance,  and  pray  for  it  with  the  voice,  not  of  aliens,  but  of 
children! 

Fortunately  Providence  was  hit  harder  by  the  Connecticut 
wind  of  revival  than  by  the  Boston  wind  of  dissension.  No 
church  in  Rhode  Island  was  divided  by  controversy  as  were 
churches  in  Massachusetts,  where  congregation  after  congre¬ 
gation  was  split  in  twain  and  horrible  names  such  as  the 
“  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  ”  hung  out  on  a  shingle 
to  commemorate  the  rending  of  the  family  of  Christ. 
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Late  in  life  Paddy  became  devoted  to  a  theological  tenet 
which  he  believed  would  be  a  meeting-ground  for  all  Chris¬ 
tians.  Instead  it  raised  something  of  a  storm  against  him  which 
was  led  by  Stephen  S.  It  was  the  Doctrine  of  the  Self  Existent 
Father.  Stephen  first  comments  on  it  near  the  end  of  1832: 

In  the  course  of  the  sermon  our  Pastor  observed  that  the  Lord  is  equal 
to  the  Father  in  all  things  but  one  &  that  is  that  the  Lord  is  not  self  existant, 
but  that  the  Father  is  the  only  self  existant  being.— Against  such  a  doctrine 
as  this  I  bear  testimony.  ...  I  hope  as  long  as  I  have  life  and  breath  I  may 
oppose  such  a  doctrine  as  this  let  it  come  from  whom  it  may. 

The  next  year  he  is  increasingly  troubled  by  the  ideas  broached 
under  this  doctrine  by  his  aged  pastor: 

Lord’s  Day,  June  23,  1833 

The  object  of  this  sermon  appeared  to  be  this— to  declare  that  the  Father 
was  the  only  true  God  &  that  Jesus  Christ  was  inferior  to  him.  ...  I  told  our 
Pastor  after  meeting  in  the  presence  of  Brother  Paine,  Dunwell,  Cady, 
&  Barstow  that  I  bore  my  testimony  against  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
advanced  this  forenoon,  as  contrary  to  the  Bible  &  our  Articles  of  Faith. 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  true  God;  did  not  believe 
him  to  be  self  existent— did  not  believe  him  to  be  equal  with  the  Father  and 
yet  said  that  he  was  not  a  created  being  but  begotten  by  the  Father.— I  told 
him  that  I  considered  it  to  be  Arianism  or  Unitarianism.  O  Lord  where  are 
we?  help  us  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  committed  to  the 
saints— forgive  me  if  I  have  shown  too  much  warmth  whilst  speaking  to  our 
Pastor  and  O  bring  him  to  see  his  error  &  the  ruin  like  to  result  from  it— 
and  may  this  church  be  led  in  the  path  of  holiness  and  truth.  O  may  we  be 
kept  from  error  and  delusion— open  our  eyes  to  see  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

July  28,  1833 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  when  Peter  said  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  the 
living  God— Christ  did  not  tell  him  he  had  made  a  mistake  did  not  say  I  am 
the  living  God  myself.— Again  Mr.  W  said  It  would  have  been  degrading 
&  derogatory  for  the  Father  to  have  taken  on  him  human  nature. 

September  2,  1833 

This  afternoon  our  Pastor  said  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily 
was  given  to  Jesus  Christ.  What  does  this  mean? 

His  thirty-three-year-old  sanctimonious  parishioner  finally 
gets  on  the  nerves  of  the  seventy-four-year-old  parson  and 
Stephen  records: 
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Thursday,  March  13,  1834. 

Evening.  At  prayer  meets  at  the  Chapel.  A  sad  affair  occured.  After 
I  had  spoken  Mr.  Wilson  arose  &  sd.  that  the  meets  was  not  for  exhortation 
but  for  prayer— evidently  referring  to  my  remarks.  This  conduct  offended 
the  members  of  the  church  or  many  of  them  present,  some  of  whom  left 
the  place,  among  them  my  father. 

Mr.  Wilson  called  on  me  after  meets  and  confessed  he  was  sorry  for 
what  he  had  done.  This  is  not  the  first  time  nor  the  2d.  nor  3d.  that  he 
has  evidently  referred  to  my  observations  in  meetings.  ...  I  wish  to  feel 
no  hardness  towards  him.  ...  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  this  evens 
after  meets  I  asked  him  if  he  believed  the  wicked  would  exist  forever  in 
misery.  He  sd.  he  did  not  know  but  they  might.  ...  I  repeated  the  questn 
again.  He  replied  that  he  believed  they  would  exist  as  long  as  God  pleased 
to  have  them  exist.  .  .  .  What  kind  of  doctrine  is  this? 

Mark  Tucker,  who  knew  James  Wilson  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life,  explains  his  falling  into  “  error  ”  by  writing:  “  There 
was  a  time  when  his  mental  and  physical  powers  began  to  fail 
and  some  designing  persons  took  advantage  of  his  frankness 
and  feebleness  to  unsettle  his  mind  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  .  .  .  But  his  people  promptly 
met  these  disclosures,  and  he  as  readily  reviewed  his  course, 
retraced  his  steps,  and  settled  down  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  articles  and  covenant  of  the  Church.”  But  Mark  Tucker 
did  not  know  James  Wilson  that  well.  The  “  designing  persons 
who  unsettled  his  mind  ”  stretched  back  through  all  the  years 
of  his  life:  they  included  John  Wesley,  Joseph  Snow,  the 
Russells,  and  other  friends  at  St.  John’s  where  he  had  loved  to 
preach;  Enos  Hitchcock  and  John  Howland;  and  the  early 
Methodist  leaders  whom  he  finally  accepted  in  Providence. 
They  were  all  of  the  household  of  faith  and  he  hated  the  divi¬ 
sions  which  kept  them  or  their  heirs  from  full  Christian  appre¬ 
ciation  of  each  other.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five  he  takes  his 
pen  and  writes  another  book  of  sixty-eight  pages  entitled 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Self  Existent  Father.  His  aim  is  stated  in 
the  introduction: 

In  1793,  I  became,  by  Ordination,  inducted  into  the  order  of  a  Con¬ 
gregational  Pastor  of  New-England.  My  convictions  of  the  scriptural  pro¬ 
priety  of  that  order,  have  never  been  shaken.  But  still  I  have  ever  believed 
that  other  Christians  might  be  as  truly  devout  and  holy  as  Congregationalists; 
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and  to  me  it  is  ever  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  to  discover  in  any  that  extrava¬ 
gance  of  sectarianism,  which  attempts  to  amalgamate  all  sects  into  one 
ecclesiastical  body;  and  no  less  matter  of  regret,  to  discover  that  bitterness 
of  false  zeal,  which  slanders  and  persecutes  as  heretics,  all  who  differ  from 
their  opinion  on  some  favorite  point. 

He  saw  nothing  in  his  own  church  articles  of  faith  to  contra¬ 
dict  his  doctrine  and  he  went  down  to  his  grave  with  unsur¬ 
rendered  faith  in  its  scriptural  basis.  His  will  begins,  “  In  the 
name  of  the  Self  Existent  Father,  who  is  above  all  and  of  his 
Son  by  whom  He  created  all  things  and  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
and  eternal  Spirit  of  Truth.” 

Another  controversy  which  James  Wilson  undertook  was 
against  the  extreme  claims  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  set  forth 
in  a  book  of  letters  written  by  Professor  Bowden  of  King’s 
College  (Columbia).  The  book  containing  Bowden’s  work 
went  into  three  volumes  with  a  total  of  ten  hundred  and 
seventy-six  pages  and  was  regarded  as  the  “  pole  star  of 
Polemick  Episcopacy  ”  by  the  Episcopalians,  according  to 
Paddy.  It  had  already  been  replied  to  by  a  leading  Presby¬ 
terian,  Dr.  Miller,  in  two  volumes  of  over  six  hundred  pages. 
But  James  Wilson  loved  to  join  such  arguments  and  his  attack 
on  Methodism  had  been  successful  enough  to  warrant  a  new 
book  entitled  Review  of  Letters. 

He  quotes  Miller  as  saying  that  “  a  state  of  warfare  with  the 
Presbyterian  church  is  earnestly  wished  for  (by  the  Episco¬ 
palians)  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  Episcopal  Cause.”  In 
commenting  on  Bowden’s  claim  that  the  nonconformists  were 
“  no  church  ”  Paddy,  with  his  Irish  as  well  as  American  experi¬ 
ence,  writes:  “  Some  (Episcopalians)  do  not  wholly  unchurch 
all  dissenting  communities  of  Christians.  They  admit  them  to 
be  churches  of  Christ  but  in  a  censurable  and  irregular  state. 
.  .  .  But  the  higher  toned  among  them  give  no  quarter  to 
dissenters  of  any  name  or  sect.”  In  his  book  on  the  Self  Existent 
Father  the  West  Side  parson  had  taken  both  the  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians  to  task,  saying,  “  Let  these  two  portions  of 
zealots  but  unite  in  one  body  and  thereby  become  dominant 
over  all  others,  then,  like  old  mother  Rome  .  .  .  will  they 
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institute  Inquisitions  and  soon  resort  —  if  the  civil  authority 
should  not  interfere  —  to  fire  and  faggots,  to  racks  and  tor¬ 
tures.”  Again  he  spoke  out  of  Irish  memories  and  a  dread  of 
intolerance  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

No  printer  was  ever  more  loyal  to  his  minister  than  was 
Bennett  Wheeler,  who  printed  most  of  the  several  books  and 
pamphlets  written  by  James  Wilson.  And  the  task  was  not 
only  a  delight  but  it  proved  profitable.  People  could  under¬ 
stand  the  down-to-earth  writings  of  the  Irish  parson,  and 
there  was  spice  enough  in  them  to  make  them  interesting  as 
well  as  profitable  reading.  In  spite  of  his  limited  formal  school¬ 
ing  Paddy  was  able  to  use  French,  Greek,  and  Latin  and  give 
his  writing  a  scholarly  tone. 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  the 
funeral  sermon  for  Zerviah  Wheeler,  Bennett’s  wife  and  the 
daughter  of  Deacon  John  Field.  It  was  with  unsteady  hand 
and  moist  eyes  that  Bennett  and  his  son  Bennett  H.  set  the 
type  for  that  sermon.  Zerviah  had  not  been  a  member  of  the 
church  but  Paddy  had  added  a  footnote  to  the  printed  sermon: 
“Altho  she  never  made  any  public  profession  as  a  Christian 
yet  the  scriptures  were  her  guide  through  life  and  she  left  the 
world  after  a  painful  illness  of  the  pulmonary  kind  (which  she 
bore  with  much  fortitude  and  resignation)  with  a  calmness 
and  serenity  which  evinced  her  belief  of  a  happy  futurity.” 

In  the  sermon  he  had  said:  “  (we  remember)  that  dispensation 
which  in  the  week  past  consigned  the  remains  of  our  regretted 
friend,  Mrs.  Zerviah  Wheeler,  to  the  sad  mansion  of  the  dead. 

“  Snatched  from  the  bosom  of  conjugal  affection,  torn  from 
her  numerous  children  and  aged  and  widowed  mother,  after 
being  a  parent  for  more  than  half  a  century,  now  called  for 
the  first  time  to  taste  the  bereaved  mother’s  woes.” 

The  Christian  Church  has  always  been  saved  from  its  ex¬ 
cursions  into  “  docktrine  ”  by  the  need  to  comfort  the  mourn¬ 
ers  and  help  man  to  meet  his  practical  everyday  problems. 
Paddy  gained  some  distinction  in  the  realm  of  doctrinal  breezes 
but  his  real  greatness  lay  in  his  devoted  shepherding  of  the  flock. 
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Samuel  Slater  carried  other  cargo  in  his  head  besides  the 
Arkwright  patents.  Robert  Raikes’s  ideas  about  Sunday  schools 
for  poor  children  were  also  there.  In  1781  Robert  Raikes  had 
founded  a  Sunday  school  in  Gloucester,  England,  in  a  kitchen 
located  in  “  Sooty  Alley,”  where  chimney  sweeps  and  street 
urchins  throve.  In  the  mill  towns  the  movement  spread  and 
was  especially  popular  among  the  adults  but  not  always  with 
the  children  who  frequently  attended  under  considerable 
compulsion. 

Possibly  Samuel  Slater  realized  that  the  new  prosperity 
which  he  was  bringing  to  America,  and  particularly  to  Rhode 
Island,  would  also  bring  slums  and  misery,  and  would  eventu¬ 
ally  shut  children  away  from  America’s  rural  blessings  into 
stuffy  cities.  Such  was  the  case  in  England,  and  Samuel  Slater’s 
conscience  bade  him  make  compensation  now  for  the  days 
ahead.  He  established  a  Sunday  school  for  the  children  around 
the  Pawtucket  mill  in  the  spring  of  1796.1  Robert  Raikes  had 
wisely  taught  that  vice  in  a  child  was  an  “  imitation  of  familiar 
sights  and  sounds  ”  and  Slater  hoped  to  make  Rhode  Island 
mill  towns  produce  some  good  sights  and  sounds  to  imitate. 
Arthur  Ross,  writing  in  1838,  describes  the  Slater  Sunday 
schools: 

They  were  first  considered  charity  schools,  and  but  few  children,  save 
from  the  poorest  classes  of  the  community,  could  be  prevailed  on  to  attend; 
and  for  the  instruction  of  these,  their  teachers  received  a  regular  compensa¬ 
tion.  Subsequently,  several  religious  denominations  embarked  in  the  Sabbath 
school  enterprise.  But  this,  like  all  other  benevolent  and  moral  enterprises 
in  its  infancy,  had  a  fiery  ordeal  to  pass.  Many  good  men  hesitated,  and 
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even  entertained  conscientious  scruples  concerning  its  influence  on  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  civil  institutions  of  our  country.  Legis¬ 
lators  and  statesmen,  with  feverish  political  sagacity  saw,  or  imagined  they 
saw,  in  this  enterprise,  a  union  of  church  and  state;  and  the  whole  system 
was  condemned,  as  a  system  of  priestcraft  and  fanaticism.  But  God  has 
silenced  every  objection,  and  stamped  the  broad  seal  of  heaven  on  this  holy 
and  benevolent  enterprise. 

Philadelphia  claims  a  Raikes  Sunday  school  as  early  as  1791, 
but  neither  the  Pawtucket  nor  Philadelphia  model  was  the 
first  attempt  in  America  to  teach  children  on  Sunday.  The 
early  Plymouth  church  seems  to  have  done  it  and  there  are 
many  instances  where  individual  parsons  held  Sunday  classes 
for  children.  It  is  not  improbable  that  children  were  catechized 
at  the  meeting-house  on  Sundays  as  well  as  weekdays.  Enos 
Hitchcock  had  written  a  catechism,  the  Parent's  Assistant.  In 
1816  James  Wilson  published  his  catechism,  which  shows  him 
anxious  to  give  the  new  Sunday-school  movement  the  help 
of  his  years  of  experience  in  children’s  education. 

The  honors  for  the  first  Sunday  school  in  Providence  are 
hard  to  determine  beyond  the  fact  that  the  first  schools  were 
on  the  West  Side  of  the  town.  Dr.  Vose  comments,  “  like  so 
many  of  the  best  and  most  productive  laborers  the  world  has 
ever  seen  the  founders  of  our  Sabbath-school  took  little  heed 
to  perpetuate  their  names.”  The  earliest  schools  were  held 
in  private  houses  and  in  every  instance  were  the  work  of  de¬ 
voted  women.  The  most  far-reaching  in  influence  was  that 
conducted  by  Miss  Margaret  S.  Eddy  (later  married  to  Rev. 
John  Ferguson,  minister  in  Attleboro)  who  established  a  most 
successful  Sunday  school  in  her  home  on  Eddy  Street  “  directly 
in  the  rear  of  the  store  on  corner  of  Eddy  and  Dyer  Streets 
and  opposite  the  ‘  steam  factory.’  ”  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Richmond  Street  Church.  We  have  her  firsthand  account  of 
that  school: 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  my  summers  in  the  country,  teaching. 
It  was  always  my  practice  to  meet  my  scholars  on  Sabbath  mornings  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  Scriptures  &  religious  instruction.  When  I 
returned  home  in  1816  &  1817,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  that  the  children  of 
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my  neighborhood  might  be  benefited  by  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  for  such  a 
purpose. 

It  began  with  three  scholars,  the  numbers  increased  until  an 
assistant  was  needed,  and  Miss  Rebecca  S.  Nichols  proffered 
her  help  in  the  “  blessed  work.”  Miss  Nichols  also  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Richmond  Street  Church;  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
she  “  was  convicted  of  her  lost  state  as  a  sinner  and  her  need 
of  having  an  interest  in  the  great  salvation.  After  repeated 
struggles  she  renounced  the  world  and  gave  evidence  of  hav¬ 
ing  passed  from  death  unto  life— to  instruct  children  and  youth 
was  her  delightful  service.” 

Miss  Eddy  (Mrs.  Ferguson)  later  wrote  of  the  progress  of 
that  school: 

It  was  the  children  of  my  brothers  and  sister  that  I  wanted  to  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  for  this  purpose  invited  them  to  come  to  my 
room.  The  first  Sabbath  there  were  three,  the  second  seven.  Other  children 
in  the  neighborhood  asked  to  come  in;  soon  the  room  was  too  strait  for  us, 
and  we  took  a  larger  one.  In  a  little  while  I  had  not  time  to  hear  all  the 
recitations,  which  were  repeating  Scripture  from  memory.  Others  came  in 
and  helped  me.  Toward  spring,  our  larger  room  would  not  hold  all  that 
came;  and  we  removed  to  one  in  Richmond  Street,  where  a  private  school 
was  kept  by  Miss  Rebecca  Nichols.  It  was  in  the  rear  of  a  house  at  that 
time  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson. 

The  school  grew  to  such  numbers  that  the  pious  men  of  the 
West  Side  decided  it  was  time  to  take  a  hand— maybe  the 
sisters  invited  them.  One  of  its  early  superintendents  was  Allen 
Brown  of  Beneficent  who  later  became  pastor  of  the  Third 
Baptist  Church.  By  1 8 1 8  the  school  seems  to  have  moved  to 
Richmond  Street  Church  and  later  in  the  winter  to  Beneficent 
“  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  a  warm  room  in  cold  weather.” 
Here  it  was  sustained  by  “  individual  exertion.” 

In  1 8 1 6  two  ladies  belonging  to  the  St.  John’s  Parish  opened 
a  school  for  colored  children  in  a  private  house  on  the  corner 
of  Union  and  Broad  streets,  and  the  same  year  Miss  Maria  T. 
Olney  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  opened  a  similar  Sabbath 
school  for  colored  children  in  Olney  Street. 

The  first  Sabbath  school  to  be  held  in  a  church  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  the  Methodists  who  worshiped  in  a  small  school- 
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room  in  the  rear  of  No.  27  Broad  Street.  The  first  Baptist 
Sabbath  school  began  in  1819. 

There  was  opposition  to  the  schools;  it  was  argued  that  they 
were  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  clergy  alone  should 
be  the  teachers  of  religion.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Sabbath 
schools  laid  great  stress  on  Sabbath  observance  in  unconscious 
self-defense.  There  were  also  those  who  raised  the  cry  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  In  spite  of  opposition,  by  1820 
the  idea  had  so  taken  hold  of  the  West  Side  community  that 
the  Union  Sabbath  School  Society  was  formed  by  members  of 
the  Richmond  Street,  Beneficent,  and  Pine  Street  (Second  or 
Central)  Baptist  societies.  Its  object  was  “  to  aid  and  stimulate 
the  children  and  youth  to  obtain  a  religious  education,  pro¬ 
mote  a  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  unite  the  Christian 
feelings,  counsels,  and  labors  of  persons  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions  in  their  benevolent  undertakings.”  A  chief  mover  in  the 
project  was  Deacon  Abner  Kingman  of  Richmond  Street  who 
presided  at  this  first  meeting.  Mr.  Chester  Pratt  of  Beneficent 
was  chosen  “  first  Superintendent  ”  and  William  C.  Snow,  also 
of  Beneficent,  “  second  ”  (assistant)  superintendent. 

The  school  was  organized  October  22,  1820.  By  Novem¬ 
ber  12  there  was  an  attendance  of  seventy-two  males,  fifty- 
seven  females,  with  thirty-five  males  and  eleven  females  absent. 
There  were  thirty-eight  teachers.  For  the  first  time  women 
made  their  entrance  into  the  organizational  life  of  the  New 
England  churches  and  held  positions  equivalent  to  men;  but 
even  in  the  Union  Sabbath  School  Association  they  had  no 
vote.  Two  deacons  of  the  participating  churches  were  notified 
on  each  Saturday  that  on  the  morrow  it  would  be  their  turn  to 
visit  the  school— excellent  strategy  for  a  project  still  suspect 
on  the  part  of  many.  The  first  textbooks  used  were  the  New 
Testament  and  Emerson’s  catechism.  Classes  were  small  in 
accordance  with  the  Raikes  pattern,  where  the  teaching  of 
reading  was  a  primary  necessity  to  the  conduct  of  the  school. 
This  was  not  as  necessary  in  the  West  Side  Union  Sabbath 
School  as  it  would  have  been  in  Pawtucket  and  the  rest  of  the 
state.  James  Wilson  and  his  “  ushers  ”  had  taken  care  of  that 
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problem.  Sixty  years  later  this  model  would  again  be  resorted 
to  in  Beneficent’s  splendid  school  for  Chinese,  Armenian,  and 
Greek  classes,  where  each  pupil  had  a  teacher.2 

In  the  1820  school  “  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
society  took  their  seats  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  The  first  and 
second  superintendents  would  call  the  names,  one  calling  the 
males  and  the  other  the  females.  Scholars  came  forward  to 
receive  their  books,  often  making  their  bows  or  courtesies.” 

Memory  work  was  the  chief  key  of  instruction.  In  that  first 
quarter  of  the  union  school  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  scholars 
learned  3 1,336  verses  of  scripture  and  hymns.  But  this  was  just 
a  warming-up  period;  in  the  following  quarter  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  scholars  learned  68,116  verses.  (In  1864  Miss 
Hattie  Remington  received  a  reward  for  memorizing  four 
thousand  verses  during  the  year.) 

Hon.  Amos  C.  Barstow  gave  this  account  of  that  early 
school: 

I  can  well  remember  being  led  to  it  by  an  older  cousin,  when  a  little  boy 
of  the  age  of  five  or  six.  We  went  there  to  study  the  Bible  and  the  New 
England  Primer.  We  had  no  library,  no  lessons,  no  children’s  papers,  no 
children’s  hymns  or  music,  and  but  little  singing.  The  chief  thing  was  the 
repetition  of  Scripture,  which  often  extended  to  several  long  chapters, 
learned  and  recited  by  individuals. 

During  the  week  prayer-meetings  of  the  teachers  were  held 
for  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  labors. 

Cold  weather  alone  seemed  to  deter  the  spirits  of  the  lead¬ 
ers.  Stephen  S.  Wardwell,  who  was  an  active  worker  in  the 
school,  records  in  his  journal: 

Lord’s  Day,  January  20,  1822 

I  have  been  heretofore  engaged  in  attending  the  Sabbath  School,  but  the 
Board  of  Directors  having  voted  that  there  should  be  a  vacation  of  the  School 
until  the  1st  Sabbath  in  March  next  I  have  now  more  time  in  the  morning  for 
reading  and  prayer. 

Rhode  Islanders  have  ever  taken  their  winters  much  more 
seriously  than  the  people  of  northern  New  England! 

But  the  Sabbath-school  spirit  did  not  become  unthawed 
until  the  following  month,  when  Stephen  again  records: 
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Lord’s  Day,  April  7,  1822— Easter  Sunday 

The  Union  Sabbath  School  re-commenced  this  morning  when  2 14  Scholars 
were  present.  O  that  the  Lord  would  grant  his  blessing  upon  this  School. 
A  little  boy  about  4  or  5  years  of  age  came:  I  asked  him  his  name,  his  simple 
answer  much  pleased  me.  His  name  he  said  was: 

Joseph  Turpin,  Pa’s  Son 
The  Goodest  boy  that  ever  run! 

I  told  him  I  hoped  he  would  be  a  good  boy,  heard  him  spell  and  put  him  into 
a  class. 

Another  delightful  entry  is  that  of  April  21,  1822: 

Lord’s  Day,  April  21,  1822 

I  asked  a  little  boy  in  the  Sunday  School  this  morning,  if  he  wanted  to  love 
the  Lord?  He  answered  Yes  Sir!  Do  you  want  to  go  to  heaven?  Yes  Sir! 
Do  you  want  to  go  to  hell?  No  Sir!  Do  you  know  what  sin  is?  No  Sir! 
Well,  sin  is  anything  that  you  do  which  is  wicked,  therefore  to  lie,  to  swear, 
to  cheat  &  to  steal,  is  sin.  He  said  I  love  to  go  to  Sunday  School.  Why? 
What  do  you  love  to  go  there  for?  Because  I  love  to  study  and  I  wish  that 
it  was  kept  all  day.  Do  you  ever  learn  anything  out  of  the  Book?  Yes  Sir! 
Do  you  learn  any  hymns  or  anything  of  that  kind?  Yes  Sir.  I  am  going 
to  have  a  new  hymn  book.  Well  be  a  good  boy  and  learn  to  say  them. 
O  that  all  scholars  possessed  this  little  boys  spirit  for  learning  and  study. 
I  felt  to  love  this  little  youth  and  hope  that  he  may  be  one  of  Christs,  in  the 
day  of  his  coming. 

The  Union  school  continued  for  seven  years  and  then  with 
perfect  harmony  the  Pine  Street  Baptist  Church  withdrew  to 
establish  its  own  school  and  the  following  year  Richmond 
Street  Church,  with  the  same  good  feelings,  set  up  its  school. 
The  result  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  action,  for  now  each 
of  the  three  schools  had  practically  the  attendance  of  the 
union  school.  The  groundwork  during  those  seven  years  had 
been  well  laid.  That  the  Sabbath-school  enterprise  continued 
to  need  mutual  help  and  counsel  is  demonstrated  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  in  1827  of  the  Providence  Association  of  Sabbath  School 
Teachers,  which  included  all  the  churches  then  having  Sabbath 
schools. 

With  the  members  of  the  Union  Association  going  their 
separate  ways,  “The  Beneficent  Congregational  Sabbath  School 
Society,  auxiliary  to  the  Rhode  Island  Sunday  School  Union,” 
was  organized.  This  sense  of  the  oneness  of  the  movement  is 
everywhere  present,  as  it  was  in  the  mission  and  temperance 
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movements.  Under  them  denominationalism  gave  way  to  a 
fine  ecumenicity. 

A  much  discussed  factor  in  the  early  Sunday  schools  was 
the  giving  of  prizes.  Some  felt  it  was  entirely  wrong  to  induce 
competition  and  reward  students  for  doing  that  which  was 
for  their  own  good.  The  earliest  prize  which  seems  to  have 
been  awarded  in  Beneficent  Sabbath  school  was  in  1831: 

May  22,  1831 

Brother  King  about  6  months  since,  promised  a  Bible  to  each  member  of 
his  class  who  would  agree  to  obey  their  parents  for  the  space  of  6  months. 
This  morning  Bibles  were  presented  to  5  or  6  of  them,  two  of  them  had 
obtained  certificates  of  their  good  conduct  in  obeying  in  full.  The  others  had 
improved  in  this  respect  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  present  each  of  them 
with  a  Bible. 

The  meeting  of  the  Sabbath  School  Society  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  present-day  teachers’  meetings.  The  discussions 
usually  resulted  in  resolutions  which  are  still  sound  today. 
One  such  meeting  in  1835  produced  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  privileges,  now  enjoyed  by  Children  in  the  Sabbath 
School,  do  not,  in  the  least  degree,  diminish  the  responsibility  of  Parents  and 
Guardians,  &  that  the  Success  of  this  System  of  means,  materially  depends  on 
their  efficient  &  hearty  co-operation. 

The  Secretary  then  moved  the  following,  viz:  Resolved,  That  much 
skill,  patience,  &  piety  are  indispensibly  requisite  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  numerous  duties  devolving  on  Sabbath  School  Teachers. 

Sunday-school  publications  were  being  adjudged.  In  1835 
it  was  voted  to  “  discontinue  the  Sunday  School  Journal  and 
in  place  thereof  subscribe  for  four  copies  of  the  Sabbath  School 
Visitor ,  published  in  Boston— one  copy  for  the  use  of  the  li¬ 
brarians  and  the  remainder  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

The  whole  field  of  journalism  and  literary  magazines  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  religious  publications,  and  Providence 
had  its  full  share  of  these,  most  of  which  were  short-lived. 
Staples  lists  nearly  a  score— among  them: 

1820  The  Religious  Intelligencer  or  Christian  Monitor 

1821  The  Religious  Intelligencer 

1823  The  Rhode  Island  Baptist 

1826  Free  Will  Baptist  Magazine 

1832  Sunday  School  Herald  (only  one  issue  was  brought  out) 
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The  Universalists  were  the  most  prolific  journalists,  back¬ 
ing  a  cause  against  which  there  was  much  sales  resistance.  From 
1824  to  1829  David  Pickering,  pastor  of  the  First  Universalist 
Church,  edited  the  Christian  Telescope.  In  1827  another  Uni¬ 
versalist  paper  was  entitled  the  Gospel  Preacher.  A  counter¬ 
broadside  was  published  in  1827,  Anti-Universalist. 

In  the  1770’s,  when  dancing  classes  were  advertised,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  girls  occupy  themselves  with  spinning  but 
Samuel  Slater  had  banished  the  spinning-wheel  and  women 
were  beginning  to  find  leisure  in  which  to  put  to  use  the 
three  R’s  learned  at  Paddy  Wilson’s  school  and  at  the  other 
district  schools.  Literary  magazines  became  popular.  Staples 
lists  eight  of  these  published  in  this  awakening  period— many 
for  the  ladies.  In  spite  of  titles  calculated  to  win  their  attention, 
most  of  them  were  short-lived:  The  Ladies  Magazine ,  The 
Ladies  Museum ,  The  Rhode  Island  Literary  Repository ,  The 
Toilet  and  Ladies  Cabinet  of  Literature ,  later  called  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Gazette  and  Ladies  Toilet  and  Olla  Podrida.  The 
only  surviving  one  is  the  Brunonian  of  Brown  University. 

These  early  Sunday  schools  were  entirely  separate  from  the 
church  organization  and  were  largely  sponsored  by  laymen, 
some  ministers  even  opposing  them.  James  Wilson  must  have 
favored  them  from  the  start  and  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
society,  but  wisely  let  the  others  carry  the  chief  responsibility. 
In  1825  Stephen  Wardwell  gives  figures  from  Ireland  to  show 
the  good  Sunday  schools  have  done  in  that  country— the  peace 
of  the  different  counties  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  Sunday  schools.  These  figures  undoubtedly  came  from 
James  Wilson.  Paddy  had  discovered  the  little  child  long  be¬ 
fore  most  of  his  contemporaries.  The  appreciation  of  children 
and  their  thoughts  by  S.  S.  Wardwell,  already  quoted,  was 
unusual  for  the  day  and  showed  some  good  teaching  on  his 
minister’s  part. 

It  was  an  adult  world  and  no  one  was  thought  to  have  less 
a  contribution  to  make  than  the  little  child.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  great  step  in  advance  which  the  Beneficent  Sabbath  School 
Society  took  when  in  1830  it  organized  an  infant  class  with 
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twenty-seven  scholars.  Here  was  a  genuine  concern  for  child¬ 
hood  itself.  Too  frequently  the  motive  had  been  to  teach 
rambunctious  youngsters  morals  and  manners  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  property. 

Another  advance  step  was  taken  in  1833  when  the  Benefi¬ 
cent  Society  built  the  first  chapel  and  designated  it  for  the 
infant  class.  They  should  have  the  best. 

The  Beneficent  Society  voted  nine  hundred  dollars  to  erect 
a  building  30  x  40  x  1 1,  to  be  built  of  stone.  The  building  was 
completed  during  the  summer  and  dedicated  on  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1833.  Mr.  Wilson  preached  from  Psalm  cxxn,  “Pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.”  He  was  having  some  difficulties 
at  the  time  with  the  Self  Existent  Father  and  Stephen  S.,  and 
the  text  may  have  been  chosen  with  this  as  well  as  the  new 
building  in  view.  Stephen  writes  that  “it  is  said  it  is  to  be 
called  the  Chapel.”3 

The  next  Sunday,  September  15,  the  “little  chapel”  was 
first  used  by  the  infant  class.  Someone  had  worked  out  a  seat¬ 
ing  arrangement  which  “  was  a  failure  and  only  used  a  short 
time.”4 

As  the  first  school  and  group  experience  of  most  church- 
reared  children,  the  “  infant  class  ”  has  always  been  the  ro¬ 
mantic  part  of  the  church  school.  Proud  parents,  devoted 
teachers,  and  eager  children  have  produced  some  of  the  closest 
of  church  ties.  Mary  E.  Anthony,  later  wife  of  Col.  William 
Viall,  was  the  first  teacher  in  the  “  little  chapel.”  The  only 
male  to  venture  into  this  field  of  instruction,  S.  B.  Halliday,  was 
greatly  beloved. 

Chester  Pratt,  who  had  been  the  first  Sunday-school  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Union  Sabbath  School  and  then  of  Beneficent, 
served  from  1820  to  1834  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in 
response  to  an  urge  to  “go  west.”  On  first  reading  this  in  the 
Sunday-school  records,  one  pictures  brave  Chester  making  a 
hazardous  pioneering  journey  at  least  to  Ohio,  but  we  have 
since  learned  he  journeyed  half  a  mile  out  High  Street  (now 
Westminster)  to  form  with  a  colony  of  Beneficent  folk  the 
High  Street  Church,  which  later  joined  with  Richmond  Street 
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to  form  the  Union  Congregational  Church.  A  farewell  was 
held  for  him  at  which  Stephen  Wardwell,  the  aged  deacon, 
arose  and  said  he  wished  to  sing  a  verse: 

Our  souls  in  love  together  knit 
Cemented  into  one 

One  hope,  one  heart,  one  mind,  one  voice 
Tis  heaven  on  earth  begun. 

Stephen  S.  Wardwell,  the  diarist,  took  Chester  Pratt’s  place 
and  became  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  the 
city;  his  influence  was  such  that  even  in  1 845  he  wrote  a  weekly 
“  question  column  ”  in  the  Wellspring,  published  in  Boston  by 
the  Congregationalists.  Two  years  after  he  became  superin¬ 
tendent  (1836)  the  church  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  Church,  that  it  is  expedient  and  recommended 
that  the  present  Sabbath  School  Society  connected  with  this  church  be 
dissolved  and  that  the  reorganization  of  the  School  be  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  special  Committee  of  five  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
Church  at  their  annual  meeting  in  November  and  that  the  following  be  a 
Committee  to  act  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting  to  wit— Brethren  S.  S. 
Wardwell,  Wm.  J.  King,  Anthony  B.  Arnold,  John  Wardwell  and  William 
C.  Snow. 

This  proposal  had  originated  with  the  Sabbath  School  So¬ 
ciety  as  a  most  forward-looking  step.  One  result  was  the 
financial  support  of  the  Sunday  school  by  the  church,  one  of 
the  first  instances  of  such  action  of  which  we  know.  It  gave 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  Sunday-school  offerings  for  benevo¬ 
lent  work,  rather  than  “  lesson  papers,”  slates,  and  other  school¬ 
room  necessities.  It  has  continued  to  this  day. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  benevolence,  reform,  and 
education  within  the  churches  each  interacted  on  the  other. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Sabbath  school  in  1835  it  was 

Resolved  that  the  cause  of  Sabbath  Schools,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  conversions  of  the  world ,  rises  in  importance  and  commends  itself  to  the 
progress,  affections  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  Christian  World. 

Resolved,  that  this  Society  contemplate  with  pious  satisfaction  the  increasing 
interest  of  the  church  and  congregation  in  Adult  Bible  Classes  and  that  in 
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view  of  the  increasing  importance  and  success  of  all  the  benevolent  efforts 
of  the  day,  the  revival  of  the  church  and  the  moral  &  civil  condition  of 
man:  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  &  members  of  this  society  to  use  their 
individual  and  united  efforts,  to  sustain,  multiply  &  increase  Adult  Classes. 


Thus  in  this  one  resolution  the  Sabbath  school  furthered  mis¬ 
sions  and  missions  in  turn  were  to  extend  the  Sabbath  school 
into  the  field  of  adult  education. 

A  curious  bit  of  promotion  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  early 
foreign-mission  projects  was  that  of  naming  the  children  of 
converts  for  those  who  helped  support  the  mission.  This 
appealed  to  the  Sabbath-school  directors  as  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  but  on  enquiry  it  was  found  the  practice  had  been 
discontinued  in  all  but  the  mission  in  Ceylon.  To  have  Snows, 
Ward  wells,  Kings,  Arnolds,  Stephens,  Benjamins,  Hopestills, 
and  Josephs  over  in  Ceylon  seemed  most  desirable  to  some 

The  Sunday  schools  gave  a  splendid  impetus  to  libraries,  and 
almost  every  Sunday  school  established  one.  Beneficent’s  li¬ 
brary  had  far  outdated  the  Sunday  school,  but  now  became 
better  supervised.  A  separate  Sabbath-school  library  seems  to 
have  been  organized  at  the  time,  as  a  part  of  the  organization 
of  Beneficent  Sabbath  School  Society  in  1827.  William  C. 
Snow  and  Benjamin  Dyer  were  librarians.  Later  Thomas 
Jefferson  Wardwell  held  the  position  for  thirty-two  years.  An 
unusually  daring  procedure  was  ordered  in  1 843  when  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  reduce  the  library  to  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  volumes  and  to  raise  money  to  replenish  it  with  new 
books  and  publications— the  cast-off  books  to  be  given  to  other 
Sabbath-school  libraries.  In  1836  there  had  been  six  hundred 
and  eighty-four  volumes,  so  the  reduction  was  drastic. 

There  were  “Annual  Celebrations  of  the  Sabbath  School 
in  Providence.”  One  on  Saturday,  May  24,  1828,  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  First  Baptist  Meeting-house  is  described  by 
S.  S.  Wardwell: 

The  lower  floor  was  well  filled  with  the  Teachers  &  children  perhaps  from 
1,000  to  1,200  in  all.  The  day  was  fine  &  pleasant. 
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Order  of  Exercises 

1.  Hymn  75  S.S.  Hymn  Book  “Here  gracious  Lord  beneath  thy  feet.” 

2.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson 

3.  Hymn  166  S.S.  H.B.  sung  by  the  children  “  From  thee  our  bounteous  God.” 

4.  Address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland 

5.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kent 

6.  Hymn  69  S.S.H.B.  “  Sing  ye  parents  rich  or  lowly.” 

7.  Benediction 


Stephen  frequently  looked  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  In 
1839  he  gave  up  the  superintendency  of  the  Sunday  school  for 
several  months  in  “  consequence  of  his  having  been  a  short  time 
since  elected,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Sabbath  School 
Teachers,  one  of  the  committee  to  visit  the  different  schools 
throughout  the  city.” 

Finally  on  March  17,  1843,  “  S.  S.”  called  a  special  meeting 
of  the  committee  for  the  Sabbath  school  at  his  residence  “  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  resign  his  office  as  Superintendent 
which  he  has  so  ably  and  faithfully  filled  for  a  period  of  nine 
years  ...  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  leave  this  his  beloved  school— 
the  teachers  and  scholars  who  composed  it  and  that  he  should 
not  cease  to  pray  for  its  welfare.”  But  he  further  remarked  that 
there  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  “  Door  of  Usefulness  about 
opening  in  another  part  of  this  city.”  Thus  the  able  services 
of  Stephen  S.  Wardwell  were  given  to  the  founding  of  a  new 
church  and  Sunday  school— the  Free  Evangelical,  where  he 
continued  until  his  death. 

One  by-product  of  new  organizations  and  “  causes  ”  in  this 
period  was  the  increased  ability  and  participation  of  the  laity 
in  the  leadership  of  church  life.  No  longer  was  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  parson  the  only  well-educated  member  of  the  community. 
He  had  unselfishly  remedied  this  situation  by  insisting  on 
public  schools  and  by  planting  colleges.  He  was  eager  to  main¬ 
tain  his  place  as  the  “  person  ”  of  the  community,  not  by 
keeping  the  flock  intellectually  subservient,  but  by  ever  urg¬ 
ing  them  on  to  higher  Christian  attainments.  Luther’s  theory 
of  the  priesthood  of  believers  was  becoming  a  reality. 

Nowhere  is  this  evolution  of  the  layman  better  illustrated 
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than  in  the  West  Side  Sunday-school  movement.  The  first 
male  superintendent  of  the  school  started  by  Maria  Eddy  and 
Rebecca  Nichols  was  Mr.  J.  L.  Stark,  a  student  at  Brown,  who 
became  the  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont.  He  was  succeeded  by  Allen  Brown,  who  be¬ 
came  the  minister  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church  of  Providence. 
Then  came  the  fourteen-year-service  as  superintendent  of  Mr. 
Chester  Pratt,  who  left  to  found  the  High  Street  Sunday  school 
and  church  “  to  the  westward.”  Next  came  Stephen  S.  Ward- 
well,  who  served  until  1843,  when  he  founded  the  Free  Evan¬ 
gelical  Sunday  school  and  became  a  charter  member  and  leading 
force  in  that  church.  William  J.  King,  the  next  superintendent, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  forming  of  Central  Congregational 
Church.  Another  superintendent,  Mr.  George  E.  Church, 
became  the  superintendent  of  the  Plymouth  Church  Sunday 
school.  Thus  the  many  daughter  churches  of  Beneficent  were 
born  in  the  Sunday-school  rooms!  Dr.  Vose  lists  seventeen 
other  ministers  who  came  out  of  the  Sunday  school  in  the  first 
seventy  years  and,  still  more  important,  discovers  workers  in 
over  one  hundred  churches  scattered  the  world  over,  who  had 
their  training  in  the  Beneficent  school.  Up  to  1 843  there  had 
been  four  thousand  scholars  and  nearly  four  hundred  teachers 
in  this  one  Sunday  school. 

And  there  were  those  who  “  stayed  and  went  not  away,” 
devoting  uninterrupted  years  to  the  service  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  the  other  church  activities.  Dr.  Vose  speaks  of 
Miss  Frances  M.  Aborn,  who  become  the  wife  of  Deacon 
Benjamin  White,  who  served  as  scholar  and  teacher  for  over 
sixty  years.  And  there  have  always  been  those  who  “  loved  the 
scholars  ”  and  by  faithful  attendance  and  preparation  made  the 
work  of  religious  education  of  far  greater  influence  in  a  child’s 
life  than  would  be  thought  possible  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
pure  educationalist. 
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Once  in  a  while  the  brethren  grew  a  little  tired  of  the  world 
pressing  in  upon  the  church.  In  1815  the  Beneficent  Society 
voted: 

That  the  Annual  Committee,  Messrs.  Eplin  Talbot,  Elisha  Dyer  and 
Gravence  Taft  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the 
Town  Council  of  this  Town,  and  obtain  from  them  liberty  to  Extend  a 
Chain  across  the  Street,  at  or  near  the  Beneficent  Congregational  Meeting 
House  during  the  time  of  Publick  Worship  on  the  Sabbath,  to  prevent 
Carriages  passing  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  Congregation. 

The  plea  was  not  granted.  In  days  of  greater  realism  they 
took  their  courage  in  their  hands  and  met  head-on  those  worldly 
forces  which  hindered  the  lives  of  their  fellows  from  becom¬ 
ing  perfected  in  Christ. 

There  was  no  favoritism  in  the  administration  of  discipline 
and  once  it  was  resolved  that  something  was  unbecoming  to 
Christian  behavior  the  axe  fell  in  all  directions.  Walter  Paine, 
deacon  and  clerk,  records  the  withdrawal  of  watch,  care,  and 
fellowship  “  from  our  Brother  Walter  Paine  Jr.  by  reason  of 
Impropriety  of  conduct  in  attending  the  Theatre,  playing  at 
Cards  &c.  Also  for  his  openly  acknowledging  his  belief  in 
the  Doctrin  of  Universal  Salvation.” 

Later  Walter  Paine,  Sr.,  would  be  charged  by  Griffin  Child 
of  improper  conduct  in  the  sale  of  beef,  butter,  and  fish,  but 
the  society  was  convinced  that  the  charge  was  founded  on 
ill-will  rather  than  on  truth,  and  the  deacon-clerk  was  cleared 
of  the  accusation.  John  Dunwell  served  as  clerk  pro  tempore 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  records  uses  the  word  “  excom¬ 
municate,”  but  Deacon  Paine,  on  returning  to  his  duties, 
prefers  “withdrawal  of  watch  care.”1 
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In  the  days  of  Joseph  Snow  when  the  town  was  poor  there 
were  no  disciplinary  cases  which  involved  property  or  busi¬ 
ness  immorality.  On  the  whole  people  were  not  selfish  nor 
greedily  acquisitive.  Possessing  little,  they  valued  material 
goods  below  good  neighborliness.  With  the  coming  of  pros¬ 
perity,  questionable  business  practices  and  willingness  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  your  neighbors  and  family,  if  you  could  thereby  hope 
to  gain  materially,  increased. 

To  the  church  many  of  these  quarrels  over  material  things 
came;  the  church  served  as  a  modern  court  to  determine 
boundary  lines  and  settle  disputes,  even  to  the  recording  of 
such  settlements  in  town  records. 

One  such  case  found  the  church  a  true  Sanhedrin,  lending 
its  greatest  wisdom  and  patience  in  trying  to  bring  peace  to  a 
real-estate  quarrel  among  the  descendants  of  good  Deacon 
James  Snow,  brother  of  the  parson.  In  1826  Deacon  James’s 
son  Daniel  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  nephew  Thomas  (son 
of  James  and  grandson  of  Deacon  James).  To  his  sons,  James 
and  Daniel,  the  deacon  had  left  the  property  on  the  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Pine  streets.2  Daniel,  like  his  uncle  Joseph,  was 
a  housewright  and  his  nephew  Thomas  was  a  cigar-maker.  The 
quarrel  centered  around  the  use  of  the  ten-foot  six-inch  gang¬ 
way  entering  from  Pine  Street  on  the  east  side  of  the  house. 
They  owned  the  house  together,  but  had  a  feeling  that  the  land 
on  which  it  set  was  another  matter.  Joint  ownership  of  two- 
family  houses  has  seldom  been  a  cause  of  peace  and  harmony. 
The  quarrel  came  before  the  church  and  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  David  Cady,  John  F.  Greene,  and  Charles  Hedges  was 
appointed  to  try  to  settle  the  “  unhappy  difficulty.”  They 
were  succeeded  by  a  second  committee,  Anthony  S.  Arnold, 
Joseph  Wheelock,  and  Chester  Pratt,  which  brought  in  much 
the  same  report.  Both  committees  interpreted  the  deeds  as 
giving  the  gangway  to  Uncle  Daniel  except  for  “  the  purpose 
of  conveying  water  from  the  well,”  but  doubted  if  this  had 
been  the  intent  of  Deacon  James  when  the  property  was  given 
to  his  two  sons. 

The  church  decided  in  order  “  that  they  may  live  peaceably 
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and  quietly  as  neighbors  and  brethren  ”  that  the  disputed 
gangway  on  Uncle  Daniel’s  side  and  the  gangway  on  Thomas’ 
side  running  out  to  Chestnut  Street  shall  both  be  kept  open  for 
mutual  use.  The  decision  was  not  a  recommendation,  but  an 
order,  as  that  of  a  court.  Neither  party  was  satisfied  and  nearly 
a  year  later  the  two  contestants  returned  in  agreement  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  dispute  to  a  five-man  committee  of  arbitration.  The 
church  agreed  and  rescinded  its  previous  order.  The  referees 
were  Anthony  B.  Arnold,  Samuel  Proud,  John  Dunwell  and 
John  F.  Greene,  who  chose  as  the  fifth  William  Pabodie. 

Their  decision  set  a  definite  boundary  line  in  the  middle 
of  the  lot  along  which  Daniel  and  Thomas  must  erect  a  fence, 
and  the  disputed  gangway  was  to  be  left  open  to  both  parties. 
The  decision  was  recorded  by  Daniel  in  the  town  office.  Both 
men  were  put  under  admonition  by  the  church  for  their  quar¬ 
rel,  and  Thomas  was  eventually  “  cut  off  ”  but  old  Daniel 
repented  and  was  restored. 

One  result  of  the  contest  was  a  better  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  church  of  Joseph  G.  Snow  (Father  Snow’s  grandson), 
who  had  been  suspended  from  Communion  on  account  of 
“  improper  expressions  ”  used  to  his  cousin  Thomas  Snow. 
He  acknowledged  his  fault  and  the  church  restored  him.  The 
timing  of  this  would  indicate  that  they  felt  there  was  some 
excuse  to  use  improper  expressions  to  Thomas.  They  had  seen 
Thomas  at  his  worst. 

Because  the  cases  of  discipline  are  interesting,  as  revealing 
the  way  the  church  functioned,  there  is  a  danger  of  leaving  the 
impression  that  everyone  was  either  immoral,  unfaithful  to  the 
covenant,  or  just  ornery.  By  1832,  out  of  a  total  of  751  mem¬ 
bers  received  since  1793,  eighty-five  were  “  excluded.”  A  large 
proportion  of  these  were  ecclesiastical  rather  than  moral  cases. 
The  amount  of  immorality  in  the  church  at  Providence  would 
seem  to  be  less  than  that  in  the  church  at  Corinth.  The  cata¬ 
logues  of  misdeeds  which  fill  Paul’s  letters  are  of  greater  variety 
and  originality  than  those  among  the  saints  in  Providence.  Nor 
were  they  much  greater  than  in  some  modern  instances;  prob¬ 
lems  are  settled  by  other  means  today  or  they  go  unnoticed. 
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Likewise  the  church  does  not  represent  as  large  a  cross-section 
of  the  community  now  as  then. 

It  was  often  called  upon  to  help  settle  in  council  problems 
of  other  congregations.  Journeys  of  the  pastor  and  delegate 
were  made  twice  in  the  fall  of  1825  to  the  church  in  Rehoboth 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Otis  Thompson  for  difficulties 
unnamed,  but  apparently  related  to  the  parson  and  his  flock. 
The  following  year  a  third  trip  was  made  across  Moses  Brown’s 
Bridge  at  what  is  now  the  Red  Bridge  for  the  ordination  of 
Thomas  Varnum  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

In  1838  Beneficent  sent  its  pastor  and  delegate  to  try  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Catholic  Congregational  Church  of  East  Green¬ 
wich.  It  was  about  the  last  gasp  of  this  little  flock  which  had 
had  stormy  sailing  on  East  Greenwich  Bay. 

The  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  brought  gloom 
to  the  town.  The  old  bell  in  the  new  cupola  on  the  two-year- 
old  church  tolled  out  with  those  of  the  city,  and  flags  were  at 
half-mast.3  As  in  the  Revolution,  drills  were  again  held  and 
men  now  for  the  first  time  were  answerable  to  the  United  States 
in  their  military  activities.  It  was  Stephen  Wardwell,  now 
growing  old,  who  tested  out— probably  unwittingly— the  divi¬ 
sion  of  powers  between  state  and  federal  government  by 
moving  in  town  meeting  that  “  twelve  dollars  per  month  be 
paid  by  the  town  to  the  drafted  men  in  addition  to  the  con¬ 
tinental  pay  of  forty  shillings.”  It  was  ruled  that  the  town  had 
no  right  in  the  matter;  it  belonged  to  Congress.  Governor 
Jones,  James  Wilson’s  parishioner,  dispatched  another  son  of 
the  West  Side  Church,  Mr.  Searle,  Rhode  Island’s  adjutant 
general,  to  Washington  to  arrange  for  the  defense  of  the  state. 

Moral  discipline  continued  to  be  a  problem  that  war  in¬ 
creased.  One  person  however  was  restored.  She  had  talked 
back  to  the  church  when  her  husband  was  before  them  on 
serious  charges.  Now  she  writes: 

Dear  Brethren  Whereas  a  difficulty  has  subsisted  Between  my  husband  and 
myself  in  which  time  I  Being  weak  and  passionate  and  being  provoked  did 
in  a  passion  speak  Unadvisedly  to  the  Wounding  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
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my  own  peace,  but  Since  I  trust,  I  have  found  forgiveness  of  God,  this  I 
acknoledge  Brethren  and  beg  your  forgiveness  and  that  you  do  your  duty 
to  your  God  and  me  if  you  should  admit  me  to  my  Lord’s  Table  with  you, 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  grate  Blessing,  but  if  not,  I  hope  to  eate  and  drink  with 
you  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Rachal  Snow 

Another  sister  starts  on  the  downward  path  and  is  rejected 
for  “  co-habiting  with  a  man  other  than  her  Lawfull  husband.” 
Three  years  later  a  sickness  “  which  under  God  we  hope  has 
been  made  a  Blessing  to  her  Soul  by  bringing  her  to  true 
repentance  ”  leads  her  to  manifest  a  “  comfortabley  hope  in 
the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God  she  was  received  into 
fellowship. 

Two  cases  of  fraud  in  business  came  up.  One  proves  very 
serious  in  its  after-effects.  James  Aborn,  who  built  the  church, 
claimed  that  one  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  his  partner  have  practised  fraud  against  him,  which 
possibly  explains  his  losing  money.  Account  books  are  ex¬ 
amined,  the  member  is  questioned.  At  a  second  meeting  the 
church  votes  by  a  majority  of  one  that  proper  restitution  has 
been  made.  But  when  the  question  is  asked  if  the  member  had 
been  candid  when  first  called  to  task,  the  vote  is  in  the  negative 
by  a  two-thirds  majority,  and  the  brother,  who  with  his 
partner  bore  fair  names,  is  suspended.  This  apparently  created 
an  exceedingly  tense  situation  and  it  probably  accounts  for  the 
withdrawal  of  five  others.  The  wife  of  the  accused  brother 
levels  the  charge  against  James  Wilson  of  spreading  an  untruth 
and  speaks  reproachfully  against  other  members. 

James  Wilson  had  put  a  footnote  in  his  book  on  Apostolic 
Government  that  a  well-disciplined  church  membership  thrives 
better  than  one  which  is  not.  The  thing  which  we  must 
admire  in  the  churches  of  that  day  was  the  way  the  axe  fell 
in  high  places.  Old  church  names  meant  nothing  and  a  man 
was  a  saint  or  a  sinner  on  his  own  merits. 

Other  cases  of  discipline  included  the  use  of  profane  language 
and  persistent  Sabbath  breaking. 

One  brother  furnishes  to  us  an  amusing  relief  from  the 
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more  serious  offenses.  Amos  Briggs  was  apparently  a  happy- 
go-lucky  individual.  He  is  first  summoned  before  the  church 
and  suspended 

when  it  became  but  too  manifest  that,  unmindful  of  the  obligations  solemnly 
binding  on  him  to  walk  as  becometh  a  true  Christian,  he  was  led  into  and 
overtaken  in  such  gross  levity  of  behaviour  as  unhappily  rendered  him  an 
object  of  ridicule  to  a  scoffing  world  but  of  deep  regret  and  grief  to  all 
Christian  people  acquainted  therewith  and  more  especially  to  his  wounded 
and  offended  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  this  church. 

A  year  later  he  was  on  the  carpet  again: 

Whereas  a  difficulty  exists  between  our  two  Brethren  Joseph  Rawson  and 
Amos  Briggs,  relative  to  Brother  Briggs  placing  his  hogpen  near  the  windows 
of  Brother  Rawsons  house,  which  caused  a  nuisance  &  after  some  observations 
made  Before  the  church  by  the  Parties,  our  Brethren  Joseph  Rawson  &  Amos 
Briggs  agreed  to  submit  to  the  award  of  Samuel  Proud  &  Whipple  Aldrich 
if  they  cannot  agree  they  two  are  to  urge  a  third  who  is  to  be  one  of  the 
Brethren  of  this  church  who  shall  agree  or  either  two  of  them  after  hearing 
the  several  complaints  Our  Brethren  have  against  each  other  and  duly  con¬ 
sidering  the  same  their  result  shall  be  binding  on  Our  Brother  Rawson  & 
Briggs  they  having  agreed  to  govern  themselves  according  to  the  Brethren  to 
report  to  the  Church. 

The  matter  was  settled  peacefully  and  Brother  Briggs  was 
restored  from  his  previous  year’s  suspension. 

The  church  was  truly  the  center  of  the  community’s  life  on 
the  West  Side  much  as  it  had  been  in  Old  Testament  and  in 
early  Massachusetts  days.  In  the  disputes  which  came  before  it, 
its  insistence  on  high  morality  and  character,  even  when  carried 
to  unwise  extremes,  is  to  its  credit  not  its  shame. 

Among  the  cases  for  discipline  there  was  plenty  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  chiefly  alcoholic  and  some  sexual.  The  sisters  would  keep 
their  voting  husbands  informed  on  such  cases  as  a  sister  who 
was  “  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  before  marriage.”  Among  new 
types  of  cases  disciplined  was  a  girl  “  for  improper  conduct 
toward  her  mother.”  One  unsuspecting  sister  married  a  man 
who  was  found  to  have  a  wife  in  Newburyport;  the  churches 
of  the  two  towns  worked  together  on  the  case,  much  as  social 
agencies  do  today.  A  new  type  of  error  had  entered  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  form  of  attendance  at  dancing  school.  Particu- 
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lar  attention  was  given  to  the  popularity  of  the  “  Green 
Cottage  ”  (possibly  Providence’s  first  night  club).  Some  were 
able  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  matter. 

Several  of  the  Brethren  who  have  called  there  and  others  who  have  not 
been  at  that  place  on  any  Publick  occasion  spoke  their  minds  freely  on  the 
Subject,  were  convinced  that  such  a  place  was  not  suitable  for  People  profess¬ 
ing  Godliness  to  frequent— was  just  occasion  for  the  Enemies  of  Religion  to 
reproach  the  cause— When  the  minds  of  the  Brethren  were  taken,  almost 
every  one  present  manifested  his  disapprobation  of  Professors  visiting  that 
place  on  any  of  their  Publick  Exhibitions  whatever. 

The  middle  1820’s  found  the  town  prosperous.  The  Black- 
stone  Canal  was  begun  in  1825.  The  500,000  shares  of  stock 
could  have  been  sold  two  and  a  half  times,  which  showed 
that  Providence  had  ceased  being  a  town  of  poverty-stricken 
folks.  The  canal’s  breath-taking  proportions  of  forty-nine 
locks,  all  but  one  of  hewn  stone,  and  its  promises  of  making 
Providence  the  port  serving  the  towns  of  the  valley  as  far  as 
Worcester  by  direct  water  transportation,  gave  the  town  pride 
and  daring.  The  canal  was  finished  in  1828,  but  its  own  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  the  coming  of  the  railroads  left  it  a  monument  to 
great  things  attempted  but  not  achieved,  and  the  investment 
was  entirely  wiped  out. 

Times  were  bustling  with  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
stages  running  weekly  between  Providence  and  Boston.  Things 
were  being  done  which  would  impress  the  inland  yokels  who 
might  come  to  town  on  the  barge  canal. 

Cyrus  Butler  and  Benjamin  Dyer  were  two  members  of  the 
West  Side  Church  who  wore  the  Snow-Field  real-estate  mantle. 
They  believed  that  Westminster  Street  would  become  the 
center  of  the  town  if  Joseph  Snow’s  work  was  carried  forward; 
Nicholas  Brown  was  convinced  that  Main  Street  would  be 
Main  Street  forever  and  was  developing  Cheapside.4  Already 
housed  there  was  the  nation’s  first  drygoods  store— Gladdings. 

Cyrus  Butler,  “  one  of  our  most  opulent  merchants,”  whose 
name  lives  as  benefactor  of  Butler  Hospital,  was  Nicholas 
Brown’s  chief  rival.  In  1827  he  convinced  his  fellow  church¬ 
man  Benjamin  Dyer  that  a  new  type  of  business  center,  an 
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arcade,  would  be  profitable  and  bring  further  prestige  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  Benjamin  Dyer  formed  a  company  to 
build  the  west  side  of  the  arcade  running  from  Weybosset  to 
Westminster  streets  and  Cyrus  Butler  single-handed  financed 
the  other  side.  The  largest  monoliths  ever  quarried  in  America 
up  to  that  time  were  brought  from  Johnson  by  Joseph  Olney. 
The  building  was  completed  late  in  1828. 

Prosperity  was  also  reaching  the  little  man.  In  1819  the 
“  Providence  Institution  for  Savings  ”  was  founded  for  the 
poor.  There  were  twenty-seven  accounts  opened  the  first  day, 
of  which  seven  were  for  minors,  two  for  widows,  and  one  for 
Caesar  Hitchcock,  a  colored  citizen. 

These  events  were  reflected  in  the  sprucing  up  of  the  meet¬ 
ing-house.  The  society  carpeted  the  aisles  and  began  to  study 
how  to  light  it  for  evening  services.  They  also  voted  to  let  the 
sexton,  Daniel  Crapon,  use  without  charge  the  lot  at  the  south 
end  of  the  meeting-house  for  a  garden.  The  present  sexton  and 
the  children  of  the  kindergarten  still  grow  a  few  flowers  close 
to  his  predecessor’s  vegetable  garden. 

Life  as  always  was  a  mixture  of  great  events  and  homely 
happenings.  Stephen’s  diary: 

Monday  April  27,  1829 

This  morning  a  Parrot  which  we  have  had  I  should  think  over  20  years  was 
found  dead  in  the  bottom  of  her  cage;  and  her  body  gnawed  by  Rats,  which 
leads  us  some  to  suspect  that  the  rats  killed  her. 

By  the  new  decade,  the  coming  of  the  thirties,  church  life 
took  another  leap  forward.  In  1831  and  1832  more  new  mem¬ 
bers  are  received  than  in  the  whole  previous  decade.  After 
forty  years  of  ministry  Paddy  Wilson  could  still  win  people  to 
Christ  in  large  numbers.  Among  the  new  members  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  Wardwell,  who  brought  his  letter  from  Dighton.  The 
name  did  not  frighten  the  strongly  Federalist  church,  but  may 
have  given  rise  to  an  “I  told  you  so  ”  nod  of  the  head  when 
later  he  was  brought  before  the  church  for  frequenting  the 
theater.  Folks  forgot  how  the  temptations  of  the  flourishing 
town  of  Providence  would  ensnare  a  lad  from  Dighton  and 
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instead  asked,  “  What  could  one  expect  from  a  family  who 
had  given  their  son  a  Republican  name  like  that?  ” 

The  first  Royal  Gladding  joined  in  1836.  Jane  Ogden  was 
received  the  same  year  and  presented  the  church  with  a  silver 
communion  cup.  The  reason  for  the  gift  is  described  in  her 
letter  to  Deacon  William  C.  Snow: 

Mr.  Snow 

Sir  the  Small  Silver  Cup  Which  I  mentioned  to  you  is  finished— And  I  now 
send  it  to  you— And  beg  you  Sir  to  Offer  it  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Church 
from  me  as  an  Humble  Offering  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  Enableing  me 
even  At  the  Eleventh  hour— to  Dedicate  myself  to  Him. 

Yours 

Sir  With  much  Respect 
And  personal  friendship 

providence  June  28th  1836  Jane  Ogden 

In  1832  William  C.  Snow,  one  of  Beneficent’s  great  church¬ 
men  and  an  ideal  church  clerk,  made  his  famous  report  to  the 
annual  meeting.  It  was  so  long,  records  Stephen  S.,  that  “  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  following  evening.”  It  be¬ 
came  the  first  printed  report  of  the  church.  William  Cory 
Snow  had  become  clerk  in  1830  when  Walter  Paine  had 
shifted  to  treasurer,  possibly  to  make  room  for  William’s  pen¬ 
manship  and  sense  of  order  in  the  church  records. 

William  C.  was  the  son  of  John,  the  grandson  of  Deacon 
James,  and  the  grand-nephew  of  Parson  Joseph.  There  was 
also  Field  and  Searle  blood  in  his  veins.  In  his  1832  history 
and  report,  which  covered  forty-seven  printed  pages,  he  re¬ 
corded  the  membership  as  751  received  since  the  church’s 
reorganization  under  James  Wilson  in  1793,  with  a  then  pres¬ 
ent  membership  of  474,  consisting  of  136  males,  338  females, 
of  whom  83  are  non-resident.  Not  a  bad  stewardship  for  a 
church  which  began  life  over  again  with  thirty-six  members. 
That  the  number  who  will  be  added  to  the  deceased  column 
will  grow  was  dwelt  upon  by  the  deacon-clerk: 

Fixed  in  their  eternal  state 
They  have  done  with  all  below; 

We  a  little  longer  wait, 

But  how  little  none  can  know. 
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Excitement  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  was  taking  place  in 
the  Richmond  Street  Church.  A  council  was  called  in  June, 
1 83  2,  on  the  matter  of  infant  baptism.  It  apparently  was  a  left¬ 
over  from  Margaret  Snow’s  attempt  to  clean  out  the  Baptists 
over  twenty  years  before.  The  council  sat  from  Tuesday 
evening  until  Thursday  morning.  It  chose  as  its  moderator 
Lyman  Beecher,  who  at  that  time  was  the  minister  of  the  Bow- 
doin  Street  Church  in  Boston.  Beneficent  was  not  invited, 
but  we  may  be  sure  Paddy  interviewed  Lyman.  In  Paddy’s 
eyes  Beecher  wore  the  mantle  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  Timothy 
Dwight,  and  the  giants  of  three  decades  before.  In  Lyman 
Beecher’s  eyes  Lyman  Beecher  wore  the  Lyman  Beecher 
mantle. 

The  difficulties  at  Richmond  Street  brought  some  members 
to  Beneficent  from  their  daughter  church,  the  council  having 
recommended  a  peaceful  dismissal  of  those  who  had  called 
the  council.  It  may  have  led  Beneficent  also  to  desire  to  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  people’s  taste  in  baptism,  which  had 
been  the  practice  of  the  Providence  churches  ever  since  they 
discovered  the  strength  of  the  Baptists.  S.  Butler  Arnold  de¬ 
cided  to  furnish  “  all  God’s  chillun  ”  with  robes  who  desired 
to  be  immersed: 

To  the  Beneficent  Cong1  Church 
under  the  Pastoral  care  of 

Rev’d  James  Wilson.— 

The  undersigned,  being  desirous  that  this  Church  should  be  prepared  at 
all  times  to  render  every  facility  in  their  power  to  Candidates  for  admission 
to  this  Church,  who  prefer  that  the  solemn  ordinance  of  Baptism  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  them  by  immersion,  and  feeling  disposed  to  render  some  aid 
in  making  suitable  provision  for  such  Candidates,  to  avoid  inconveniences  to 
which  they  are  frequently  subject,  now  presents  to  the  Church  nine  Baptismal 
Robes ,  (which  at  his  solicitation  have  been  made  up  by  several  of  the  sisters 
of  the  Church)  to  be  placed  in  such  hands  as  they  may  direct  &  to  be  preserved 
for  the  use  &  benefit  of  this  Church. 

Prov’d  May  9,  1832.  S.  Butler  Arnold 

The  matter  of  Sabbath  observance  and  worldly  amusements 
received  increasing  attention  and  finally  took  precedence  over 
doctrinal  heresies.  In  1839  a  broadside  was  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed: 
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Resolved,  That  while  the  Religion  we  profess  admits  of  the  greatest  joy  and 
rejoicing  .  .  .  still  the  joy  of  the  Christian  is  such  as  the  world  knows  not, 
and  cannot  result  from  those  vain  amusements  which  the  world  approve, 
and  which  give  pleasure  to  the  natural  heart.  Nor  is  it  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  for  its  professors  to  indulge  in  any 
amusements  or  modes  of  spending  time,  which  tend  to  levity  or  thoughtless¬ 
ness  on  religious  subjects. 

Resolved,  That  among  the  amusements  of  this  character,  this  Church  recog¬ 
nize  as  such,  The  Theatre,  The  Circus,  Balls  and  Dancing  Parties— and  as 
they  have  ever  been  looked  upon  in  this  light  by  this  Church  since  its  reorgani¬ 
zation,  therefore  any  indulgence  in  these  must  be  considered  as  a  breach  of 
convenant  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  this  Church,  and  treated 
accordingly. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  heart  is  deceitful,  and  professing  Christians  are  liable 
to  be  led  away  to  indulge  in  such  dangerous  amusements,  therefore  it  is  their 
duty  to  make  use  of  suitable  means  of  grace  to  prevent  this;  to  be  constant  in 
prayer,  to  maintain  family  devotion,  to  attend  (when  practicable)  the  meetings 
established  by  the  Church,  as  well  on  the  evenings  of  the  week  as  on  the 
Sabbath— to  engage  in  Christian  benevolent  objects,  and  identify  themselves 
with  these  efforts  by  personal  application  and  labor— and  that  this  Church 
enjoin  upon  all  its  members  not  to  “forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together.” 

Resolved,  That  this  Church  disapproves  of  any  of  its  members  sending  their 
children  to  dancing  schools,  as  being  contrary  to  that  part  of  their  covenant 
obligations  by  which  they  have  solemnly  agreed  that  they  “  will  be  careful 
to  bring  up  all  under  their  care  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” 
Resolved,  That  this  Church  considers  the  practice  of  travelling  by  steam¬ 
boats,  stages  or  other  conveyances,  on  the  Sabbath,  for  business  or  pleasure, 
or  of  visiting  the  Post-Office,  to  procure  letters  on  business  on  that  day,  as  a 
breach  of  the  fourth  commandment,  which  enjoins  on  all  to  “Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy  ”:  and  if  any  of  the  members  of  this  Church  are 
found  to  be  engaged  in  travelling,  &c.  as  aforesaid,  that  they  shall  be  dealt 
with  as  the  rules  of  Christ’s  Church  direct. 

In  his  first  diary  after  his  conversion  Stephen  had  written, 
“  This  forenoon  considerable  conversation  has  turned  upon 
exhibitions  by  slight  of  hand  &c.  I  think  it  is  very  improper 
indeed  to  have  such  subjects  engross  my  attentions.  I  do  bless 
God  that  I  have  no  desire  to  see  or  hear  any  such  things.”  On 
one  of  his  few  secular  evenings  Stephen  did  go  and  see  an 
exhibition  of  the  “  Conflagration  of  Moscow.” 

The  first  balloon  ascension  in  Providence  was  made  by  Mr. 
Laurient  July  25,  1835,  but  does  not  call  forth  condemnation 
as  a  time-wasting  amusement. 
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The  theater  on  Westminster  Street  (site  of  Grace  Church) 
was  bringing  too  many  of  the  saints  under  its  spell. 

The  nearest  Stephen  S.  came  to  the  theater  was  to  record 
the  death  of  a  member  of  the  profession: 

A  very  sudden  death  took  place  last  night.  A  Miss  McBride  who  has  lately 
been  engaged  as  a  play  actress,  some  days  since  stuck  a  needle  in  her  hand, 
and  although  she  did  not  think  it  of  much  consequence  at  the  time,  yet  it  has 
finally  resulted  in  her  death,  she  having  last  night  been  seized  with  spasms  in 
which  she  died.  O  how  frail  are  our  lives!  truly  it  may  be  said  In  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death. 

Let  us  give  Stephen  credit.  He  pointed  no  moral. 

Timothy  Dwight  recorded  New  England  amusements  in 
this  period  as  consisting  of  shooting  at  a  mark,  draughts,  chess, 
and  “  unhappily  in  the  larger  towns  cards  and  dramatic  ex¬ 
hibitions.”  For  the  less  frivolous,  examinations  and  exhibitions 
of  “  superior  schools  and  colleges  furnish  considerable  amuse¬ 
ment.”  Football,  cricket  and  quoits  are  played,  also  the  piano¬ 
forte,  German  flute,  violin,  and  “  clarionet  ”  “  serenading  is 
not  infrequent.”  All  classes  visit  for  purposes  of  interchang¬ 
ing  “  thought,  affection,  hospitality  and  pleasure.” 

The  truth  was,  people  were  finding  leisure  time  which 
they  had  not  known  in  the  earlier  village  life.  The  church  had 
done  well  to  combine  the  social  desires  of  its  constituency 
with  the  vision  of  service  in  the  many  organizations  for  the 
brothers  and  the  sisters. 

The  library,  which  had  begun  with  the  society’s  erection  of 
shelves  in  1807,  by  1835  had  grown  and  now  applies  for  a 
charter  and  is  to  be  called  the  Butler  Library  Association,  in 
honor  of  its  president,  Cyrus  Butler. 

It  was  a  heady  time  for  youth.  Up  on  the  hill  in  1835  the 
graduating  class  revolted. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  2,  1835 

66th  Annual  Commencement  of  Brown  University.  Attended  the  exercises 
at  the  1st  Bapt.  M.  House  3  Students  only  received  a  degree.  The  remainder 
of  the  Class  declined  accepting  a  degree  on  a/c  of  some  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  dispencing  of  college  honor. 
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A  few  years  previous  Beneficent’s  younger  men  had  also 
revolted  against  the  control  of  the  church  by  their  elders. 
They  accused  members  of  the  standing  committee  of  holding 
office  (for  life)  illegally  as  they  did  not  represent  those  who 
had  become  members  since  their  election  had  been  held.  It 
was  a  new  and  nice  point.  Paddy  declared  them  out  of  order 
but 

refusing  to  retract  his  Motion  another  young  member  Seconded  it  while  a 
third  zealously  advocated  it  But  the  Moderator  steadfastly  refusing  to  put 
it  to  Vote  as  being  disorderly  and  unconstitutional  it  was  at  length  withdrawn. 

A  special  meeting  was  then  called  to  act  upon  the  matter  of 
length  of  office-holding  for  the  standing  committee  and  it  was 
voted  3  5  to  1 1 : 

that  the  Usage  of  Choosing  the  Said  Committee  during  good  behavoar  has 
been  the  Uniform  practice  of  this  Church  ever  Since  its  first  Establishment 
which  is  now  about  Seventy  years  and  from  long  Usage  has  and  aught  to 
have  all  the  force  of  a  Constitutional  Principle  and  having  (been)  Usfull  in 
promoting  the  peace  and  Harmony  and  orderly  Government  of  the  Church 
the  practice  cannot  be  abrogated  or  altered  but  according  to  the  Regulations 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution  heretofore  on  Record,  But  it  is  hereby  declared 
the  said  standing  Committee  desire  no  Exclusive  privilidges  or  Rights  from 
their  Said  Office  but  are  in  Common  with  all  their  Brethren  both  in  or  out 
of  the  Committee  accountable  to  the  church  for  all  their  Conduct. 

In  1836  the  town  took  note  of  the  fact  that  it  was  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  with  what  we  would  call  at  this  distance  a  highly 
commendable  program,  on  August  5.  A  parade  marched  to  the 
First  Baptist  Meeting-house  where  “  the  seats  in  the  North 
and  South  Galleries  together  with  all  the  wall  pews  on  the 
lower  floor  will  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  Ladies.” 
Attention  would  also  be  paid  to  Gentlemen  who  are  “  aged  and 
infirm.”  Here  there  were  prayers,  hymns,  ode,  and  oration. 
There  followed  a  dinner  at  the  Franklin  House,  and  in  the 
evening  a  brilliant  fireworks  display  by  “  Mr.  Hall,  artist  of 
Niblo’s  Garden  New  York,”  which  included  the  Circle  of 
Hesperus ,  Wreath  of  Iris,  Pyramid  of  Thebes  and  Grand  Flight 
of  Pigeons. 

Stephen  wrote,  “May  we  not  hope  that  100  years  from 
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this  time  will  bring  a  period  of  more  religious  feeling  and 
principle;  that  on  the  5th  of  August  1936  there  may  be  a  very 
different  celebration— one  without  the  pomp  of  military  parade 
&  one  which  shall  be  in  remembrance  of  God’s  goodness  to  our 
Ancestors.  One  in  which  every  (soul)  shall  be  truly  grateful 
to  the  Lord.”  Fortunately  Stephen  was  not  present  to  behold 
the  deaf  ear  the  city  he  loved  turned  to  his  hopeful  prayer,  and 
to  witness  the  extravagant  flop  of  the  three  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Irish  parson  and  his  family  went  up  and 
down  with  those  of  the  town.  When  the  town  was  poor  they 
were  poor;  when  their  neighbors  were  sick  they  were  sick. 

About  the  time  of  the  “  second  awakening  ”  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  business  had  gone  into  a  toboggan  slide.  Dividends  on 
the  Exchange  Bank  stock  held  by  the  church  skidded  to  twenty- 
five  cents  in  1819.  The  Society  in  1821  sold  13 1  shares  at 
$53.7854  and  Cyrus  Butler  took  103  shares  for  $5,665.00. 
With  the  proceeds,  part  of  the  notes  held  with  the  bank  were 
paid  off  and  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  pews  in  1810  was  wiped 
out.  The  minister’s  family  felt  the  pinch,  as  the  salary  was 
cut  from  $1500.00  to  $1300.00.  It  had  gradually  climbed  from 
promised— but  sometimes  unpaid— amounts  of  $400.00  and 
$500.00,  to  $1200.00  when  the  new  church  was  finished  and 
the  schoolmaster  gave  up  his  beloved  work  with  the  boys  and 
girls  on  Claverick  Street  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  church. 
The  cut  in  salary  would  forbid  further  buying  up  of  land,  in 
which  James  Wilson  followed  the  example  of  Joseph  Snow  on 
a  smaller  scale.  The  lots  purchased  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  “  parsonage  lott  ”  and  were  given  by  him  as  homes  to  his 
children  as  they  married.  Next  to  the  parsonage  he  helped 
Joseph  Bowler,  his  son-in-law,  to  secure  his  house  lot.  Near  the 
close  of  his  life  he  deeded  in  trusteeship  to  his  friend  and 
parishioner,  William  Pabodie,  a  lot  for  his  daughter,  Mary 
Ann  Fillmore,  whose  parson  husband,  Jesse  Fillmore,  was  son 
of  Daniel  Fillmore,  one  of  the  early  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Church  on  Chestnut  and  Clifford  streets,  a  stone’s  throw  from 
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the  parsonage  of  Paddy  Wilson.  Likewise  lots  were  given  to 
his  daughter  Caroline,  wife  of  church  member  William  H. 
Simmonds,  and  to  his  favorite  daughter,  Rebecca  G.,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Nicholas  B.  Gladding,  the  grandson  of  Benjamin,  church 
pillar  and  John  Howland’s  tonsorial  tutor.5 

The  country  had  come  to  depend  more  upon  exchange  of 
goods  through  the  token  of  money  and  consequently  through 
its  banks.  It  made  ministers’  salaries  more  sure  and  took  away 
the  uncertainty  which  had  been  trying,  although  sometimes 
exciting.  In  the  early  days  Mary  and  James  would  eagerly 
await  the  society’s  decision  as  to  whether  the  year’s  salary  was 
to  be  in  addition  to  the  “  contributions  of  the  Sabath  ”  or 
whether  these  were  to  be  counted  in  as  part  of  the  salary. 
The  first  way  not  only  provided  a  little  extra  money,  but  gave 
the  sense  of  the  unexpected  which  business  men  enjoy  as  part 
of  the  risk  and  reward  of  business.  Later  this  would  be  again 
introduced  for  Mary  by  the  wedding  fees,  usually  small,  but 
very  frequent  with  the  turn  of  the  century.  There  is  one  story 
which  comes  down  that  Paddy,  who  was  a  marrying  parson, 

had  in  his  congregation  a  number  of  rich  families  and  his  marriage  fees  for 
those  days  were  large,  being  always  given  to  his  wife  and  daughters.  It  was 
also  the  custom  to  present  a  pair  of  gloves  to  the  clergyman  after  the 
ceremony.  He  had  on  one  occasion  married  a  rich  couple  and  received  his 
gloves  but  to  his  great  surprise  no  fee.  On  his  return  home,  his  wife  was 
also  surprised  and  even  more  disappointed.  The  gloves  were  put  away. 
Some  time  afterward,  being  needed,  they  were  brought  out.  Mr.  Wilson 
found  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  on  and  upon  examination  there  was 
found  in  every  finger  of  both  gloves  a  $5  gold  piece. 

All  the  ingenuity  of  the  society  was  necessary  to  raise  the 
salary.  Longingly  they  looked  toward  the  pew  tax  to  simplify 
and  lessen  the  work  of  subscriptions,  but  the  old  Rhode  Island 
law  and  tradition  made  them  reconsider  a  plan  for  going  to 
the  Assembly  and  asking  that  the  tax  cover  the  salary  as  well 
as  the  church  repairs.  With  new  optimism  they  considered 
doing  away  with  the  time-honored  “  collection  on  the  Sabath  ” 
if  the  subscription  method  would  raise  the  salary.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  bank  in  Providence  they  tried  hiring  the  money 
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at  the  bank  for  the  salary  when  it  got  too  far  behind,  but  soon 
learned  that  banks  not  only  lent,  but  collected,  and  that  loans 
were  hard  to  repay. 

The  angel  of  death  had  brought  grief  to  the  parsonage  many 
times  and  James  and  Mary  resolutely  went  forward  as  they 
had  on  the  Tristram  when  she  was  storm-tossed  and  nearly  lost. 
But  the  grief  which  played  on  their  hearts  most  was  the  failure 
of  their  sons  William  and  Thomas  to  develop  into  normal  boys. 
William  was  their  first  baby  born  in  America  and  in  him  had 
been  symbolized  their  hope  of  new  life  in  a  new  land.  The 
ties  of  the  old  land  stayed  with  them  and  one  of  their  last  sons 
they  named  James,  after  his  brother  whom  they  had  brought 
on  the  Tristram. 

In  the  winter  of  1831-1832  an  influenza  epidemic  swept 
through  the  West  Side  community.  The  brethren  carried  on 
the  church  service  by  themselves  on  Sunday,  January  1,  as 
their  pastor  was  a  victim  of  the  disease.  Brothers  Paine,  Dun- 
well,  W.  C.  Snow,  Stephen  Wardwell,  and  son  Stephen  gave 
exhortations  and  prayers.  Mary  had  no  thought  for  herself 
as  she  nursed  James  back  to  health.  The  next  Saturday,  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  Stephen  notes: 

This  day  about  12  o’clock  Mrs.  Wilson  the  wife  of  our  Pastor  died.  She 
has  been  sick  some  days  with  the  prevailing  disorder  Influenza.  May  the  Lord 
sanctify  this  affliction  to  our  Pastor  &  all  his  family. 

I  understand  she  was  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  and  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God  &  I  trust  she  is  now  in  that  heavenly  rest  prepared  for  God’s  people. 

The  funeral  was  held  the  following  Tuesday.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kilburn  of  the  Methodist  chapel.  The 
service  began  with  the  funeral  anthem,  “  I  heard  a  great  voice.” 
Then  Mr.  Kilburn  gave  an  address  and  offered  prayer.  “A 
great  number  of  persons  were  present.” 

The  Society  paid  the  funeral  expenses  of  thirty-one  dollars. 

Probably  James  Wilson  never  realized  that  he  was  growing 
old  until  that  morning  in  January  when  Mary  said  good-bye  to 
him  and  told  him  she  would  be  waiting.  It  was  the  first  journey 
she  had  ever  taken  without  the  boy  from  Dublin  at  her  side. 
She  remembered  how  his  strong  arm  had  braced  her  when  the 
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ship  Tristram  tossed  so  violently  and  how  his  hand  had  held 
hers  when  it  looked  as  if  the  ship  would  break  up  on  the  sand 
reef.  She  had  clung  to  his  strong  love  and  gentle  comfort  when 
death  had  taken  the  babies  and  children:  James  and  Eliza,  Jane, 
Harriet,  Mary,  and  Henry.  He  had  bade  her  have  courage 
and  faith  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  parsonage  would  never  be 
finished  and  allow  her  to  care  for  the  family  needs  in  dignity. 
Mary  wished  he  could  make  this  journey  with  her,  but  did  not 
let  him  know  her  thoughts,  as  he  had  work  to  do  and  William 
and  Thomas  needed  him  as  long  as  he  could  be  spared. 

For  James  she  had  been  a  good  wife.  More  and  more  when 
he  thought  of  his  Irish  angels  they  appeared  with  the  whole¬ 
some  face  and  laughing  spirit  of  Mary,  the  teen-aged  girl  whom 
he  had  married  against  John  Wesley’s  discipline.  No  one  but 
Mary  knew  the  whole  story  of  that  journey  across  the  Atlantic, 
their  decision  to  return  from  Baltimore  to  Providence  and  the 
heartaches  and  joys  of  the  forty  years  in  the  new  land. 

It  was  James  Wilson  who  gave  the  town’s  funeral  oration  at 
the  death  of  George  Washington.  In  it  he  speaks  beautifully 
of  Martha  Washington: 

Let  us  not  forget  his  bereaved  consort.  He  was  freedom’s  champion,  she 
at  his  intimation  announces  the  freedom  of  her  slaves;  he  endured  the  toils, 
anxieties  and  dangers  of  eight  year’s  warfare;  she  yielded  him  up  and 
sympathizing,  partook  the  whole. 

Was  there  a  valiant  and  virtuous  Barak,  there  was  a  greater  Deborah,  or 
was  there  a  beloved  John;  behold  the  highly  favoured  Mary.  .  .  . 

Yes,  as  in  the  female  understanding,  there  is  often  found  soil  fit  for 
highest  cultivation,  so  in  their  sensibility  of  heart  is  a  foundation  laid  whereon 
may  be  reared  all  that  is  amiable  that  is  virtuous  and  worthy  of  true  praise. 

He  had  never  seen  Martha  Washington,  but  to  describe  a 
good  wife  was  to  tell  about  his  Mary  and  this  he  had  done. 
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The  lack  of  music  in  the  early  New  England  church  service 
finds  its  explanation  not  in  a  study  of  music,  but  in  theology. 
The  kind  of  things  which  Calvinism  taught  were  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  preached  about  than  sung  about.  There  were  at¬ 
tempts,  to  be  sure,  such  as: 

We  are  the  few  of  God’s  elect 
Let  the  rest  of  the  world  be  damned 
There  is  room  enough  in  hell  for  them 
Let  not  heaven  be  crammed. 

It  took  an  immortal  Dante  to  successfully  make  poetry  out 
of  man’s  tendency  to  go  to  hell,  but  even  this  was  not  set  to 
music. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  followed  the  injunction  of  Calvin 
and  wisely  solved  the  problem  by  not  trying  to  put  its  theology 
into  music;  that  part  of  their  church  service  they  left  to  the 
man  in  the  pulpit  and  for  their  music  they  turned  to  the 
Psalms,  whose  authors  had  fortunately  lived  before  Calvin, 
but  which,  being  Biblical,  were  acceptable.  Other  hymns  were 
banned.  The  first  book  of  any  kind  to  be  printed  in  America 
was  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  in  1640.  Stephen  Daye  of  Cambridge 
was  the  printer.  Parsons  Richard  Mather,  John  Eliot,  and 
Thomas  Wilde  were  the  editors.  The  setting  of  the  Psalms 
to  meter  produced  both  beautiful  and  quaint  results. 

Twenty-Third  Psalm 

The  Lord  is  onely  my  support, 

And  he  that  doth  me  feed; 

How  can  I  then  lack  anything, 

Whereof  I  stand  in  need. 
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He  doth  me  fold  in  coats  most  safe, 

The  tender  grasse  fast  by; 

And  after  drives  me  to  the  streames, 

Which  run  most  pleasantly. 

And  when  I  feele  myselfe  neere  lost 
Then  doth  he  me  home  take; 

Conducting  me  in  his  right  paths, 

Ever  for  his  own  names  sake. 

And  though  I  were  even  at  death’s  door, 

Yet  would  I  feare  none  ill; 

For  with  thy  rode  and  shepherde’s  crooke, 

I  am  comforted  still. 

Thou  hast  my  table  richly  deckt, 

In  despight  of  my  foe; 

Thou  hast  my  head  with  balme  refresht, 

My  cup  doth  overflow. 

And  finally  while  breath  doth  last 
Thy  grace  shall  me  depend, 

And  in  the  house  of  God  will  I, 

My  life  forever  spend. 

Isaac  Watts  (1674-1748),  the  father  of  English  hymnody 
and  the  Congregational  minister  of  Mark  Lane,  London,  had 
a  sufficient  tempering  of  Arminianism  to  lead  his  six  hundred 
hymns  safely  past  the  Calvinistic  pitfall,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  them  outside  the  suspicion  of  unorthodoxy.  “  Before 
Jehovah’s  awful  throne  ”  is  an  excellent  example.  The  Armini¬ 
anism  of  the  Wesleys  finally  brought  English  Protestant 
hymnody  into  its  own. 

The  other  side  of  the  poverty  of  church  music  in  New 
England  lay  in  the  objection  to  the  use  of  musical  instruments. 
This  was  part  of  the  “  throwing  out  of  the  baby  with  the 
bath  ”  in  the  Puritan  revolt  from  ritual  and  popery.  One  state 
possessed  a  law  which  forbade  the  playing  of  any  instrument 
except  the  drum,  trumpet,  and  jew’s-harp. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  showed  itself  truly  a 
Rhode  Island  church  by  being  a  nonconformist  to  the  non¬ 
conformist  tradition  against  pipe  organs.  Great  was  James 
Wilson’s  joy  when  Enos  Hitchcock  took  him  into  the  square 
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building,  hanging  on  to  its  perilous  position  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  to  find  there  a  pipe  organ.  It  had  been  purchased  in 
1770,  the  “first  organ  in  a  dissenting  church  in  British  America 
excepting  Jersey  college,”  according  to  Ezra  Stiles’s  diary. 
The  Episcopalians  were  quite  put  out  by  this  jumping  the  gun 
by  the  Congregationalists  who  had  elsewhere  decried  the  use 
of  organs,  calling  them  the  instrument  of  the  devil!  (Father 
Snow  still  did.)  But  then  and  there  King’s  Church  people  got 
busy  and  in  less  than  two  years  possessed  an  organ.  Dr.  Stiles 
critically  claims  it  was  “  taken  from  the  Concert  Hall  in  Boston 
from  being  employed  in  promoting  Festivity,  Merriment, 
Effeminacy,  Luxury,  and  Midnight  Revellings— to  be  used  in 
the  Worship  of  God.” 

Nearly  forty  years  before  the  arrival  of  pipe  organs  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  had  installed  one  and  in 
1736  had  sent  to  England  to  engage  a  Mr.  Jacobi  as  organist, 
at  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum  and  ticket  across.  Newport 
did  not  impress  Mr.  Jacobi,  for  he  wrote, 

The  want  of  Instruments  together  with  the  Niggardleness  of  the  People 
of  this  Place  and  not  having  a  Taste  of  Musick,  render  it  impossible  for  any 
one  of  my  Profession  to  get  a  competent  maintainance  here,  and  their  Feuds 
and  Animosities  are  so  great  concerning  their  Government  that  a  Man  can 
take  but  little  satisfaction  in  being  among  them;  so  that  it  is  no  better  than 
burying  ones  self  alive. 

For  the  dedicatory  recital  at  King’s  Church  this  broadside  was 
published: 

This  evening— the  tenth  of  December  (1772)  at  six  o’clock  the  New  Organ, 
at  King’s  Church,  will  be  played  on  by  Mr.  Flagg.  A  number  of  Gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  Town  will  assist  on  the  Occasion  and  perform  Vocal  Parts. 
A  sermon  on  the  Lawfulness,  Excellency,  and  Advantage  of  Instrumental 
Music  in  Public  Worship  will  be  preached  by  the  Reverend  John  Graves, 
after  which  a  collection  will  be  made  to  defray  the  expense  of  bringing  the 
Organ  from  Boston,  and  fixing  it  in  the  Church.  “  Praise  Him  with  Organs  ” 
Ps.  cl:  4. 

Nicholas  Brown’s  Baptist  convictions  led  him  to  scribble 
on  the  bottom  of  his  handbill,  “  Praise  him  with  dancing  and 
the  stringed  Instruments.  Ps.  cl  4th.”  If  you  were  going  to 
quote  Scripture,  thought  Nick,  quote  it  all. 
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This  spirit  of  revolt  apparently  reached  Boston,  for  fifteen 
years  later  old  Dr.  Chauncey  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
gave  his  consent  to  an  organ.  He  is  against  it,  he  says,  but  he 
knows  that  his  “  head  will  not  be  cold  in  the  grave  before  they 
would  get  one,”  and  they  might  as  well  do  it  without  waiting 
for  his  head  to  cool  beneath  the  sod.  The  West  Side  Church 
was  much  more  conservative  and  had  only  Deacon  Stephen 
Wardwell’s  hardwood  pitchpipe  to  set  the  tune  until  well  after 
the  arrival  of  James  Wilson.  For  many  years  his  Irish  heart 
had  to  be  content  to  sing  melodies  which  his  tuneless  congre¬ 
gation  knew  not. 

Mr.  Thrasher,  minister  of  music  at  Beneficent  Church, 
relates: 

All  the  hymns  were  sung  to  a  repertoire  of  five  or  six  tunes,  probably 
Windsor,  Martyrs,  Old  Hundredth,  Hacknew  and  York.  This  absence  of 
music  and  also  of  books  led  to  the  custom  of  “  lining  out  ”  or  “  deaconing  ” 
the  hymns.  The  deacon  or  some  one  appointed  would  read  the  first  line  and 
then  the  congregation  would  sing  it;  then  he  would  read  the  second  line  and 
the  congregation  would  sing  that;  this  procedure  being  followed  throughout 
the  entire  hymn. 

Even  these  four  or  five  tunes  were  subject  to  the  variations 
of  the  leaders  of  different  congregations  and  “  when  churches 
would  combine  the  singing  sounded  like  bedlam.”  Each  group 
would  particularly  stress  the  part  of  the  hymn  where  his  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  tune  differed. 

Deacon  Stephen  Wardwell  and  his  father-in-law,  Deacon 
James  Snow,  did  the  “  lining  out  ”  at  the  meeting-house  of 
Joseph  Snow.  They  occupied  seats  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and 
one  read  the  lines  at  the  forenoon  service  and  the  other  at  the 
afternoon.  Occasionally  the  young  folks  would  titter  when 
the  divided  sentence  made  peculiar  sense.  The  deacon  would 
say,  “  The  Lord  will  come  and  he  will  not  ”  which  the  congre¬ 
gation  sang;  the  next  line,  “  Keep  silence  but  speak  out.” 

But  there  were  forces  at  work  before  the  arrival  of  James 
Wilson  which  would  lead  to  reform.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  choir  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  as  early  as 
1764,  when  David  Rowland,  the  parson,  unhappily  left  the 
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pulpit,  uttering  his  poetic  farewell  which  included  the  salute, 
“  Farewell,  ye  reviving  choiristers.”  In  1774  William  Billings 
of  Boston,  the  foremost  musician  of  his  day,  came  to  Provi¬ 
dence  to  conduct  a  singing  school  during  the  time  that  Boston 
and  the  British  afforded  a  poor  climate  for  the  study  of  har¬ 
mony.  The  school  “  kept  ”  in  the  First  Congregational  Church. 

By  1788  singing  in  the  West  Side  Church  was  crying  out  for 
reform,  and  Joseph  Snow  conducted  a  churchmanlike  survey 
which  led  to  improvement: 

Whereas  there  hath  been  uneasiness  in  the  church  about  the  manner  of  our 
Singing  upon  the  Sabbath;  having  collected  the  minds  of  the  Brethren  we 
unanimously  condesend  to  each  other  and  agree:  i— that  our  Singers  be  subject 
to  the  church;  in  their  assistance  in  carrying  on  that  part  of  Divine  worship: 
both  forenoon  and  afternoon:  and  all  others  that  can  and  are  desposed: 
Especially  our  youth:  both  of  Church  and  Society  set  with:  and  assist  in 
carrying  on  our  psalmody.  2— that  our  Brethren  James  Snow  and  Stephen 
Wardwell  be  Leaders  in  our  Psalmody  as  they  have  been.  3— that  we  sing 
twice  in  the  forenoon  by  reading  the  lines  as  usual:  and  three  times  in  the 
afternoon  by  book:  Excep  our  Elder  think  proper  at  Soom  times  to  read 
the  Lines  at  the  Last  Singing  as  he  hath  done.  4— that  the  Leaders  set  one 
tune  at  least:  in  the  afternoon  that  is  so  well  known:  that  all  that  can  sing 
may  sing  with  them.  5— that  if  the  Leaders  should  set  a  tune:  and  some  or 
one:  Should  think  not  so  proper  to  be  sung  in  a  Publick  assembly:  and  should 
be  uneasy  about  it:  they  may  tell  it  to  the  commity:  whome  the  church 
apoints  for  that  purpos:  and  if  the  Commity  find  that  it  will  not  make  a 
greater  uneasyness:  then  to  order  the  Leaders  to  drop  that  tune  out  of 
Publick  Worship:  that  if  possible  no  one  may  be  uneasy  in  their  mind.  6— that 
Berzilla  Richmond:  Joseph  Martin:  and  Wm.  Allen:  be  a  commity  to  act 
and  do  as  directed  above. 

It  was  only  two  weeks  previous  to  this  report  that  Thomas 
Jones,  now  a  leader  in  the  church,  had  published  in  the  Gazette: 

Jan.  5,  1788 

Psalmody— The  following  Books  on  Church  Music  may  be  had  of  Thomas 
Jones,  at  his  shop  near  the  West  End  of  the  Great  Bridge  in  this  Town  viz: 

Select  Harmony:  a  collection  of  Hymn  Tunes  &  Rudments  of  Music  by 
Andrew  Law,  A.B. 

The  insistence  in  the  report  that  not  all  the  familiar  tunes 
should  be  abandoned  furnished  protection  against  the  fear  lest 
Thomas  Jones  sabotage  the  situation  with  Andrew  Law’s 
hymn  tunes. 
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The  reform  was  finally  completed  the  year  after  James 
Wilson  took  over  the  reins  and  Joseph  Snow  and  the  more 
conservative  had  gone  off  to  Richmond  Street.  In  1794  the 
church  voted  to  completely  abandon  the  “  parcelling  out  of 
tunes  ”  and  sing  entirely  from  books. 

The  next  hurdle  was  not  so  easily  surmounted,  and  James 
Wilson  had  to  wait  thirty-four  years  for  a  pipe  organ.  Each 
church  profited  by  the  pioneering  spirit  of  its  sisters.  Massa 
Bassett,  at  the  Richmond  Street  Church,  did  much  to  intro¬ 
duce  instrumental  music  to  the  West  Side.  He  played  the  bass 
viol  and  sang  tenor,  and  in  1808  started  manufacturing  an 
organ  which  eight  years  later  he  finished  and  presented  to  the 
church.  It  was  accepted  against  the  “avowed  sentiments  and 
decided  judgment  ”  of  the  minister,  Thomas  Williams. 

A  variety  of  hymnbooks  was  purchased  and  used  in  this 
period.  Mr.  Thrasher  finds  the  first  to  have  been  purchased  in 
1819 —Dr.  Sam.  Domotee’s  Christian  Psalmody.  The  Village 
Hymn  Book  was  used  in  the  evening  services  in  1832.  The 
next  year  three  dozen  of  the  Church  Psalmody  were  purchased 
at  eight  dollars  a  dozen  and  it  was  voted: 

The  clerk  be  directed  to  deliver  a  copy  to  every  person  who  is  regularly 
or  generally  in  the  habit  of  attending  and  singing  at  the  Evening  Meetings 
for  safe  keeping  and  use,  taking  the  name  of  each  person  so  receiving  a  book 
and  the  number  of  the  same  and  all  such  persons  engaging  to  bring  said  books 
with  them  to  the  evening  meetings,  and  that  the  clerk  be  at  liberty  to  call  in 
said  books  from  time  to  time  from  those  in  whose  hands  they  appear  to  be 
less  serviceable  and  place  them  with  those  in  whose  hands  they  may  prouve 
more  nearly  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  church. 

The  motto  seems  to  have  been  “  no  sing— no  book.” 

Several  hymnbooks  were  edited  and  published  in  Providence. 
The  Providence  Selection  of  Hymns,  Supplementary  to  Dr. 
Watts  was  published  in  1820.  It  had  been  edited  by  Oliver 
Shaw.  No.  75  was  People’s  prayer  for  their  minister,  No.  76 
Minister  going  on  a  journey: 

We  for  his  journey  pray, 

Nor  may  our  praying  cease; 

That  God  would  bless  him  in  his  way, 

And  bring  him  back  in  peace. 
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Farewel,  dear  pastor,  go— 

We  part  with  thee  in  love; 

And  if  we  meet  no  more  below, 

O  may  we  meet  above. 

No.  77,  Prayer  for  a  sick  ?ninister  and  right  below  it  on  the 
same  page,  No.  78,  Death  of  a  minister.  This  is  appropriately 
followed  by  Prayer  for  Vacant  Churches,  then  after  a  series  of 
ordination  hymns,  the  climax  is  reached  in  Praise  to  God  for  a 
Gospel  Minister  after  the  Decease  of  Another: 

In  widow’d  state  these  walls  no  more 
Their  mourning  weeds  shall  wear 
Thy  messenger  shall  joy  restore 
And  ev’ry  loss  repair. 

Another  hymn  is  entitled,  “  Invitation  to  Open  Communion 

Come,  dear  Christian  friends  and  brethren, 

Bound  for  Canaan’s  happy  land, 

Come,  unite  and  walk  together, 

Christ  the  Saviour  gives  command. 

We’ll  not  bind  a  brother’s  conscience, 

This  to  God  alone  is  free, 

Nor  contend  for  non-essentials, 

But  in  Christ  united  be. 

Here’s  the  word,  the  grand  criterion, 

This  shall  all  our  doctrine  prove; 

Christ  the  centre  of  our  union, 

And  the  bond  is  Christian  love. 

The  dialogue  hymn  is  an  innovation: 

Men 

Tell  us,  O  women,  we  would  know 
Whither  so  fast  ye  move? 

Women 

We,  call’d  to  leave  the  world  below, 

Are  seeking  one  above. 

Men 

Whence  came  ye?  say,  what  the  place 
That  ye  are  trav’ling  from? 
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Another  selection  of  hymns  published  in  Providence  was 
that  of  David  Pickering,  entitled,  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Social 
and  Private  Worship.  It  was  printed  by  Marshall  and  Brown 
in  1832. 

For  many  years  the  singing  schools  lifted  the  standard  of 
music.  Deacon  Wardwell  had  been  a  pupil  in  that  first  school 
conducted  by  William  Billings  in  1774.  The  same  year  the 
pupil  turned  teacher  and  conducted  a  school  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  house  of  his  wife’s  uncle,  Daniel  Snow,  on  Abbott  Park, 
where  the  Plantations  Club  now  is.  “  He  had  sixty  or  seventy 
pupils,  who  besides  paying  their  tuition,  provided  their  own 
fuel  and  lights.”  James  Snow,  his  father-in-law,  assisted  here 
as  he  did  in  the  lining  out  of  the  hymns. 

William  Read  conducted  a  school  in  the  First  Church  in 

I79I- 

In  1830  Chester  Pratt,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school,  “  proposed  to  keep  a  Singing  School  during  the 
winter  mainly  with  a  view  to  improve  the  choir  in  this  House, 
provided  the  Society  will  furnish  the  room  on  such  evenings 
as  shall  not  be  wanted  by  the  Church  or  Society,  also  fuel 
and  sexton  to  be  supplied  free  of  charge.” 

His  successor  as  Sunday-school  superintendent  was  Stephen 
S.,  the  organist,  so  the  Sunday  school  and  music  tradition  went 
hand  in  hand.  In  the  Providence  Selection  there  were  an- 
tiphonal  Sunday-school  hymns  which  Chester  and  Stephen 
may  have  used: 

No.  143. 

“  Sunday  School  ” 

Congregation 

We  claim  no  merit  of  our  own; 

Great  God,  the  work  is  thine  alone! 

Thou  didst  at  first  our  hearts  incline, 

To  carry  on  this  great  design. 

Children 

Now  we  are  taught  to  read  and  pray, 

To  hear  God’s  word,  to  keep  his  day; 

Lord,  here  accept  the  thanks  we  bring— 

Our  infant  tongues  thy  praise  would  sing. 
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Congregation 

With  those  dear  children,  we’ll  unite; 
Their  songs  inspire  us  with  delight; 
Lord,  while  on  earth  we  sing  thy  love, 
May  angels  join  the  notes  above. 

Children 

Great  God,  our  benefactors  bless, 
Congregation 

And  crown  thy  word  with  great  success; 

Both 

O  may  we  meet  around  thy  throne, 

To  sing  thy  praise  in  strains  unknown. 


No.  144. 

“  Sunday  School  ” 

Congregation 

O  what  a  pleasure  ’tis  to  see 
Christians  in  harmony  agree, 

To  teach  the  rising  race  to  know 
They’re  bom  in  sin,  expos’d  to  wo! 

Children 

O  what  a  privilege  is  this, 

That  we  obtain’d  so  rich  a  grace! 

We’re  taught  the  path  to  endless  day— 

We’re  taught  to  read,  to  sing,  and  pray. 

Chorus 

To  God  let  highest  praise  be  giv’n; 

Hark!  how  the  echo  sounds  from  heav’n: 

Come,  let  us  with  the  angels  join— 

Glory  to  God,  good  will  to  men. 

The  teen-age  boys  and  girls  would  get  a  real  thrill  out  of 
No.  146,  which  was  an  antiphonal  for  boys  and  girls: 

No.  146. 

“  Sunday  School  ” 


Boys 

Lord,  in  the  days  of  youth, 

May  we  in  grace  improve; 

And  learn  the  word  of  sacred  truth, 
The  Saviour’s  dying  love! 
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Girls 

Our  moments  haste  away, 

With  ev’ry  heaving  breath; 

And  swiftly  hastens  on  the  day, 

When  we  must  sink  in  death. 

Boys 

While  some  are  never  taught 
The  way  of  God  with  care; 

We  bless  the  Lord  that  we  are  brought 
To  this  thine  house  of  pray’r. 

Girls 

Lord,  give  us  ears  to  hear, 

And  hearts  to  understand; 

In  trouble  may  we  find  thee  near— 

A  Saviour  close  at  hand! 

The  “  singing  school  ”  of  Chester  Pratt  began  with  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty  “  scholars.”  A  little  later  we  find  another 
musical  organization  known  as  the  “  Harmonic  Society  ”  meet¬ 
ing  at  Daniel  Field’s. 

The  pinnacle  of  these  efforts  over  the  years  was  reached  in 
1835  when  Lowell  Mason  came  from  Boston.  On  September 
twenty-ninth  he  opened  a  singing  school  in  the  “  little  chapel  ” 
of  Beneficent.  During  the  month  of  October  he  gave  lectures 
in  the  Richmond  Street  Church  on  sacred  music.  Besides  a 
“  large  and  respectable  Adult  Class  ”  there  was  a  juvenile  class 
which  met  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  of  such  proportions  that 
Stephen  S.  was  invited  to  assist  Dr.  Mason  in  its  conduct. 
Stephen  also  held  a  second  afternoon  session  of  the  class.  Out 
of  it  grew  the  habit  of  “  juvenile  concerts  ”  which  continued 
for  many  years. 

Today  Lowell  Mason  stands  as  the  father,  and  greatest,  of 
American  hymn  composers,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  Ameri¬ 
can  public-school  music.  His  tunes  “  Sabbath,”  “  Boylston,” 
“  Hamburg,”  and  many  others  rank  him  beside  the  English 
composer,  John  Bacchus  Dykes,  as  the  two  composers  whose 
tunes  are  most  beloved  and  the  most  extensively  used  in  our 
churches  today.  Stephen  S.  Wardwell  glowed  in  his  company 
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and  great  was  the  thrill  the  next  June  when  he  was  invited  to 
come  to  Boston  and  visit  Lowell  Mason.  The  story  is  told  in 
the  diary: 

Saturday,  June  18,  1836 

At  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  took  passage  in  the  cars  of  the  Boston  and 
Prov.  Rail  Road  for  Boston.  Arrived  in  Boston  about  a  quarter  past  6  o’clock 
where  I  met  Mr.  Lowell  Mason  whom  I  had  come  to  visit  and  went  to  his 
house,  he  having  provided  a  chaise  for  that  purpose  of  taking  me  there.  My 
son  Stephen  accompanied  me.— In  the  evening  attended  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Choir  of  Bowdoin  Street  Church  of  which  Mr.  Mason  is  the  Leader 
and  was  much  gratified  by  the  exercises  of  the  eveng.  This  Choir  consists  of 
about  60  singers  and  I  presume  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

(Footnote:  This  was  the  first  night  I  have  been  away  from  Providence  in 
about  14  years) 

Lord’s  Day,  June  19,  1836 

In  Boston. 

Morning.  Attended  the  Bowdoin  Street  S.  School.  School  opened  by  sing¬ 
ing  a  Hymn  from  Mason’s  S.  S.  Songs.— The  supt.  read  part  of  the  8th  Chapter 
or  rather  he  read  one  verse  &  the  Teachers  &  Scholars  the  next  &  so  on 
alternately.— He  then  made  remarks  on  the  portion  of  scripture  read  and 
prayed.  Took  up  about  /2  an  hour  in  these  exercises.  School  closed  by 
singing  &c.  No.  of  Scholars  present  184.  All  the  Teachers  but  one  present.— 
I  took  the  class  of  that  Teacher  for  a  portion  of  the  time.  Library  books  are 
delv.  after  the  afternoon  service  on  a  new  system.— Have  two  schools  a  day. 
Mr.  Sweet,  Supt. 

Forenoon 

At  Bowdoin  St.  Church.— Service  commenced  by  a  prelude  on  the  Organ  & 
Singing  a  select  piece.  Then  a  prayer  by  the  minister.  Singing.  Readg 
Scripture— prayer— singing— sermon  by  Rev.  W.  Winslow  Potter  of  the 
Church.— Text.  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.”  John  i.  29.  Service  closed  with  singing— Prayer  &  Benediction. 

Between  the  forenoon  &  afternoon  service  visited  the  Mason  Street  Sabbath 
School.  This  school  is  not  attached  to  any  particular  church.  It  is  held  in  a 
building  which  is  occupied  for  a  day  school.  Mr.  Walley  is  Supt.  but  he  was 
not  present.  School  opened  by  singing  a  hymn.  Prayer.  Then  sung  another 
hymn— Then  attended  to  the  Lesson.  I  attended  to  a  class  of  small  boys  who 
read  from  Scripture  cards.— Did  not  stay  till  School  closed.  Library  system 
same  as  the  other  except  books  all  in  the  School. 

Afternoon. 

At  Bowdoin  Street  Church.  A  Stranger  preached.  Name  not  known  to  me. 
Text.  “  Unto  you  that  believe  he  is  precious.”  1  Peter  ii.  7. 
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Services  same  as  morning  except  a  voluntary  only  at  commencement  & 
without  singing. 

Evening.  At  a  new  Episcopal  Church  in  Temple  Street.  A  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke 
(T.  M.  Clarke)  preached.  Text.  “  I  write  unto  you  young  men.”  1  John  ii.  13. 

Monday,  June  20,  1836: 

Forenoon.  In  Boston.  Went  with  Mr.  Mason  to  a  Juvenile  Class  of  Boys 
which  he  instructs  in  Music.  After  walking  round  in  many  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  City— went  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  where  Mr.  M.  also 
gives  lessons  in  vocal  music.  The  singing  &  performances  of  these  blind  pupils 
was  exceedingly  interesting. 

Afternoon.  Visited  the  Navy  Yard  in  Charlestown.  Saw  the  Vermont  74 
on  the  Stocks;  the  Dry  Dock  &c.— Then  went  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
Rhode  to  Cambridge,  saw  the  University  there,  &  then  proceeded  to  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery  which  is  a  very  interesting  place. 

Evening. 

Attended  a  regular  meetg.  of  a  Musical  Socy  of  Instrumental  performers  at 
the  Odean.  Heard  a  man  from  New  York  play  the  violin  remarkably  well. 
Much  of  the  day  has  been  rainy  &  unpleasant.  The  Wind  at  N.  E.  and 
uncomfortable.  The  streets  were  muddy  and  I  could  not  see  so  much  as  I 
would  have  liked  to. 

Tuesday,  June  21,  1836 

Started  in  the  Rail  Road  Cars  from  Boston  at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
&  arrived  home  at  about  10  o’clock  a.m.— May  I  bless  the  Lord  for  all  his 
goodness  towards  me  in  this  visit. 

Eveng.  At  home. 

Except  for  the  “  organ  blower  ”  music  had  little  professional 
tinge  in  Beneficent  in  its  early  beginnings.  In  1823  Luther 
Ainsworth  had  submitted  a  bill  for  superintending  the  singing 
for  one  year  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  but  this  was 
exceptional;  it  was  for  the  most  part  a  free-will  offering  made 
by  organist  and  singers.  After  serving  ten  years  as  organist, 
Stephen  S.  suggested  that  a  stipend  might  be  in  order.  The 
suggestion  was  handled  as  a  hot  potato  by  the  society  and 
passed  around  without  action  for  some  time,  when  a  salary  of 
$100.00  was  finally  voted.  But  when  the  choir  asked  the 
society  to  defray  incidental  expenses  they  apparently  balked. 
Whereupon  the  choir  balked  and  on  January  14,  1838,  “  nearly 
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all  the  choir  left  their  seats  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Society  to  meet  the  expenses  they  have  been  at.” 

The  first  record  of  a  paid  soloist  at  Beneficent  appears  in 
1 848,  when  Mrs.  Parkhurst  was  paid  $93.75  for  seven  and  a  half 
months. 

The  organ  blower  has  ever  been  a  romantic  figure  in  the 
New  England  church.  When  the  organ  was  located  at  the 
front  of  the  church  his  departure  into  and  advent  from  his 
position  behind  the  organ  was  a  part  of  the  morning  ritual. 
He  usually  took  his  place  with  the  choir  to  listen  to  the  sermon. 
There  were  those  who  would  conspicuously  walk  out  on  the 
sermon  and  start  pumping  the  organ  when  it  seemed  in  their 
judgment  time  for  the  last  hymn.  Sometimes  the  “  blower  ” 
would  remain  behind  the  organ  and  would  be  asleep  when 
the  signal  was  given  to  pump.  Others  would  be  seized  with 
day-dreaming  during  the  singing  and  more  than  once  the 
organ  has  given  a  dying  wail  for  want  of  more  wind,  arous¬ 
ing  the  blow-boy  to  quick  action,  and  leading  him  to  keep  a 
better  eye  on  the  leather  gauge  attached  by  a  string  to  the 
bellows. 

Beneficent  organs  were  hand-pumped  until  1880,  when  a 
Pawtuxet  water-motor  was  installed.  Its  breakdown  now  and 
then  would  summon  an  old  experienced  pumper  from  the  organ 
blowers’  alumni  sitting  in  the  congregation.  Among  the  names 
which  appear  on  the  Beneficent  roster  are  J.  G.  James,  J.  M. 
Snow,  Hy  Field,  and  Moses  Forkay,  brother  of  Sexton  Joseph 
Forkay.  The  pay  at  Beneficent  in  1836  was  $6.50  a  year.  The 
late  Dr.  Hamilton  C.  MacDougall  of  Wellesley  College  wrote, 
“  In  Providence  in  my  boyhood  days  there  was  a  half-witted 
fellow  who  blew  the  organ  in  the  Round  Top  Church  and 
who  proudly  wore  upon  his  breast  a  tin  medal  given  him  as  a 
joke  by  the  organist.  The  inscription  read  ‘  (name)  Champion 
Organ  Blower.’  ” 

Not  all  were  of  this  mental  caliber  as  witnessed  by  the  for¬ 
mation  a  few  years  ago  of  a  “  Guild  of  Former  Pipe  Organ 
Pumpers.”  It  included  Archer  Gibson,  Tony  Sarg,  Ring 
Lardner,  and  Senator  James  Couzens. 
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In  the  diaries  for  1830  Stephen  records  the  order  of  “  exer¬ 
cises.”  The  services  were  simple,  beginning  with  the  Prelude 
which  sometimes  was  “  original,”  then  a  hymn,  scripture, 
hymn,  prayer,  sermon,  sometimes  another  hymn,  then  prayer 
and  benediction,  and  the  organ  “  afterpiece.”  There  seems  to 
have  been  little  anthem  singing  and  an  offertory  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,  which  may  indicate  that  the  “  collection  was  taken  ” 
without  benefit  of  music.  The  small  number  of  books  pur¬ 
chased  would  indicate  that  the  hymn-singing  in  this  period 
may  have  been  pretty  much  the  work  of  the  choir. 

By  1836  music  had  reached  a  place  of  importance  and  dig¬ 
nity  at  Beneficent— sufficient  to  justify  crowning  the  dome  of 
the  meeting-house  with  a  replica  of  the  Greek  Choragic  Monu¬ 
ment  of  Lysicrates.  Music  had  come  out  of  the  dark  cellar  of 
prejudice  and  crudity  of  performance  to  crown  the  temple 
itself.  James  Wilson  would  die  happy,  because  of  the  progress 
which  the  church  had  made  in  the  things  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  things  good  and  true  during  the  forty-eight  years  of  his 
shepherding  the  flock. 
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James  Wilson  wisely  realized  that  he  was  growing  old,  even 
though  his  tough  body  belied  the  fact.  He  had  lived  seventy- 
five  years,  forty-four  of  them  in  Providence.  He  did  not  feel 
like  James  MacSparran,  who  had  written  asking  to  return  to  a 
competence  in  Down  or  Derry,  Ireland,  saying  that  “  Twenty- 
seven  years  spent  in  a  climate  subject  to  the  opposite  extremes 
of  excessive  heat  and  cold  ”  were  sufficient.  There  were  three 
homelands  which  Paddy  loved— Heaven,  Providence,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  in  that  order.  His  route  to  the  first  would  be  via 
Providence  and  not  Ireland.  He  also  knew  that  he  was  living 
in  an  age  new  and  different.  He  liked  it,  but  saw  that  the 
leadership  of  the  church  needed  the  help  of  a  younger  man. 
And  so  he  asks  for  an  assistant: 

March  12  th  1835 

To  the  Beneficent  Cong1  Church  of  Christ  in  Providence 
Beloved  Bretheren, 

It  now  exceeds  Forty-three  years  since  you  as  a  Church  were  pleased  to 
invite  me  to  preach  the  gospel  among  you  as  an  assistant  to  your  then  aged 
pastor,  Rev.  Joseph  Snow.  When  aged  Seventy  Four,  he  first  requested  such 
assistance,  at  Seventy  five  he  renewed  his  request  when  it  was  acceded  to  by 
vote.  Although  several  were  recommended  and  tried  by  hearing  them,  yet 
during  a  whole  year  none  were  approved  of.  About  that  time  I  happened  to 
arrive  in  Providence,  on  my  way  to  Baltimore.  Without  either  seeking  or 
expecting  to  preach  here,  I  was  invited,  and  after  having  preached  seven  times, 
had  strong  intimations  given  me,  that  after  my  visit  to  Baltimore,  The  Church 
and  Pastor  wished  my  return  to  preach  among  them  as  a  candidate.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  returned,  and  after  preaching  several  discourses,  received  in  July  1791 
a  unanimous  call  from  both  church  and  society  to  assist  the  venerable  Pastor, 
then  aged  Seventy  Six.  Regarding  this  call  as  one  from  God  to  me,  And 
which  after  due  deliberation  and  prayer  and  dependant  on  divine  aid,  I 
cheerfully  accepted.  During  the  first  year  harmony  and  love  reigned  among 
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us,  and  a  considerable  number  were  added  to  the  church,  some  of  whom 
continue  to  this  day,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Second  year,  the  invitation  to  me  was  alike  harmonious  and 
unanimous.  But  after  a  while,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  church  and  congrega¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  my  deep  regret,  our  aged  Pastor  seceded  from  us,  and  even 
withdrew  from  the  meeting  house. 

This  church  then  as  well  as  now,  was  closely  united  to  that  respectable 
incorporated  body  denominated  The  Beneficent  Congl  Society.  After  the 
cecesion  above  mentioned,  a  large  majority  of  the  church,  a  like  majority  of 
the  incorporated  Society,  and  a  like  number  of  the  pew  holders  and  owners, 
regularly  invited  me  to  become  their  pastor,  which  on  my  acceptance,  was 
carried  into  effect  by  an  ordaining  eclesiastical  Cong1  Council  duly  convened 
for  that  purpose.  This  took  place  in  Oct.  1793,  Two  Years  and  Three  months 
after  my  first  call  as  a  candidate  to  preach  among  you.  Having  now  attained 
to  the  completion  of  my  Seventy  Fifth  year,  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  my 
predecessor  when  by  vote  you  acceded  to  his  request  for  an  assistant.  Being 
now  conscious  not  merely  from  example  and  reason,  but  also  from  experience, 
of  my  own  increasing  debility— do  hereby  now  respectfully  solicit  an  assistant 
in  pulpit  and  in  other  labours,  and  which  I  presume  will  not  only  benefit  me, 
but  much  more  contribute  to  your  own  and  your  household’s  edification,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  of  many  others  who  are  yet  with¬ 
out;  and  which  altogether  shall  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  cause  accessions 
to  the  Redeemers  kingdom. 

But  while  I  thus  address  you,  I  will  not  presume  by  the  nomination  of  any 
particular  candidate  to  invade  your  unalianable  rights  of  Selection  and  choice. 
But  while  I  thus  refrain,  I  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  as  your  Pastor  & 
Teacher  to  address  you  in  the  words  of  the  aged  and  beloved  apostle  John, 
“  Beloved  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God: 
because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.”  1  John  (vi) 
This  teaches  the  necessity  of  great  caution,  and  much  prayer  on  this  occasion, 
and  on  all  others  like  it. 

As  the  incorporated  Society  on  the  question  before  us  is  a  body  coordinate 
with  this  church,  I  shall  feel  it  a  duty  obligatory  on  me  to  address  them  by 
letter;  as  I  thus  have  addressed  you.  And  now  Dearly  Beloved  Bretheren  and 
Sisters  suffer  me  to  tender  to  you  Collectively  and  individually  my  thanks  for 
the  many  favours  conferred  on  me  and  on  mine  during  many  old  afflictions 
which  befel  us  from  time  to  time,  under  the  dispensations  of  divine  providence. 
Wherein  you  may  deem  I  have  offended  you,  however  insensible  of  it  myself, 
I  ask  your  forgiveness,  And  wherein  I  may  have  supposed  myself  injured  by 
any,  the  gospel  instructs  me  to  forgive,  if  I  expect  forgiveness.  And  now 
soliciting  your  prayers,  and  ever  feeling  it  my  bounden  duty  to  pray  for  you 
and  yours,  I  subscribe  myself 

Your  Servant  in  the  gospel. 

James  Wilson 
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Many  bright  young  men  were  interviewed  as  assistants  for 
the  seventy-five-year-old  pastor  and  finally  the  committee 
recommended  the  Reverend  Cyrus  Mason  of  New  York  City. 
They  said  of  him: 

the  general  knowledge  which  the  church  have  and  the  recommendations  given 
respecting  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason  together  with  the  acceptable 
manner  in  which  he  has  appeared  as  Preacher  among  us,  confirm  the  church 
in  the  opinion  that  he  is  truly  a  man  of  God  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  that  his  Piety  and  zeal  of  talents  entitle  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  our  entire  confidence  and  regard,  and  that  he  is  in  all  respects  a 
suitable  person  for  the  station  we  wish  to  fill. 

In  Mr.  Mason’s  acceptance  he  wrote: 

I  have  weighed  the  matter  as  well  as  I  knew  how  in  view  of  the  judgment 
day. ...  I  have  never  seen  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  opened  before  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

He  was  installed  October  7,  1835,  and  by  fall  we  see  new 
ideas  starting  to  leaven  the  church.  A  resolution  was  offered 
to  omit  the  public  examination  of  members  coming  into  the 
church.  Under  the  energy  of  the  new  leader  extensive  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs  were  made  to  the  meeting-house  which  nearly 
equaled  in  expenditures  its  original  cost. 

But  in  seven  months  the  junior  pastorate  began  to  near  its 
conclusion.  Mr.  Mason  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  because 
of  ill  health  to  tour  the  Western  Country.  In  September  of 
1836  he  asked  to  have  the  church  dissolve  the  pastoral  relations 
owing  “to  a  severe  affliction  in  his  organ  of  speech  of  long 
duration.”  Whether  it  was  only  old-fashioned  New  England 
catarrh  which  got  into  his  organ  of  speech  or  the  presence  of 
the  venerable  senior  pastor  which  cramped  his  style  we  shall 
never  know. 

The  dismissing  council  was  called  on  September  19,  1836, 
with  James  Wilson  its  moderator.  The  minutes  read: 

Sept.  19,  1836 

Proceedings  of  the  Council  dismissing  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  Mason 

The  Council  do  also  sympathise  with  this  Church  &  Society  and  their 
Senior  Pastor  in  the  trial  of  this  separation.  Our  Prayer  is  that  they  may  be 
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guided  by  Heavenly  wisdom  and  may  soon  rejoice  in  having  one  over  them 
in  the  Lord  to  lead  them  in  connection  with  their  aged  and  venerable  senior 
Pastor  whose  locks  are  whitening  for  the  grave  and  who  must  soon  bid  them 
a  final  farewell  in  the  ways  of  truth,  peace  &  salvation.  Wishing  grace,  mercy 
&  peace  from  the  Father,  Son  &  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  in  behalf  of  the  Council 

Signed  James  Wilson,  Moderator 

Thomas  T.  Waterman,  Scribe 

In  the  Beneficent  Church  records  is  a  long  and  beautiful 
letter  from  Cyrus  Mason.  He  writes: 

“And  while  you  bring  the  tithes  of  your  wealth  to  build  the  house  of  God, 
bring  also  your  hearts  as  a  living  sacrifice,  without  which  nothing  is  acceptable 
in  his  sight.” 

I  am  pained  when  I  reflect  on  the  long  list  of  men  at  the  heads  of  pews  who 
have  never  yet  brought  their  offering  to  the  Lord.  The  sorrow  of  my  removal 
from  the  pulpit  is  aggravated  when  I  remember  how  little  fruit  of  my  ministry 
appears  among  them.  I  anticipate  with  sadness  that  any  day  may  bring  me 
tidings  of  the  death  of  any  one  of  their  number.  Every  step  they  take  among 
their  Banks  and  their  Stores  is  a  sure  step  toward  the  grave  yard.  My  earnest 
desire  to  be  able  once  more  to  preach  the  gospel  is  a  desire  to  preach  it  to 
these  same  men.  But  of  this  I  have  very  little  hope. 

His  advice  on  choosing  his  successor  might  profitably  be 
adopted  by  all  pulpit  committees.  He  pictures  an  average  lay¬ 
man  thinking  upon  the  matter  thus: 

The  Church  is  now  to  elect  a  pastor.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  best?  I  want  an 
eloquent  man,  who  will  please  and  entertain  me  in  the  pulpit.  I  want  a  popular 
man,  who  will  be  praised  in  the  town.  I  want  a  pleasant  man,  who  will  be  an 
agreeable  acquaintance  out  of  the  pulpit.  But  what  is  this  pastor  to  do?  What 
is  he  to  do  for  me,  &  my  family?  I  am  not  pious;  and  if  ever  I  become  pious, 
he  is  likely  to  be  the  instrument  of  my  conversion.  He  is  to  preach  to  me 
every  sabbath.  He  is  to  visit  me  during  the  week.  He  is  to  pray  for  me.  He 
will  come  to  see  me  when  I  am  sick;  he  will  be  sent  for  when  I  am  dying. 
If  ever  I  get  to  heaven,  it  will  be  by  his  help.  Then  let  him  be  a  pious  man; 
let  him  be  eminently  a  man  of  God;  let  him  be  honest  &  faithful  to  my  soul. 
Whatever  he  may  lack  in  other  respects,  let  him  be  a  man  whom  God  loves, 
&  hears  when  he  prays.  For  this  man  will  attend  my  funeral.  He  will  be  the 
counsellor  of  my  children  when  I  am  dead.  And  if  ever  they  get  to  heaven, 
he  must  lead  them. 

Cyrus  Mason  had  been  happy  in  his  short  stay  in  Providence. 
He  writes,  “  I  long  to  see  your  faces  and  if  God  will  I  shall  yet 
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preach  to  you  in  the  pulpit  where  I  spent  some  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  life.  I  close  my  eyes  and  see  in  my  mind  over  the 
whole  congregation;  I  remember  your  places  and  faces  and 
voices;  I  remember  the  aged  and  the  young  ...  I  love  to 
pray  for  you  and  hope  I  am  not  forgotten  in  your  prayers.” 

But  he  also  learned  about  New  England  from  Providence, 
and  he  comes  to  this  conclusion  as  to  his  successor: 

I  have  all  along  thought  that  a  man  of  New  England,  educated  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  attached  to  the  manners  &  customs  of  that  church,  and 
accustomed  to  the  New  England  mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning  on  theo¬ 
logical  subjects  would  be  most  likely  to  become  a  happy  &  useful  pastor  among 
you.  I  could  have  introduced  several  worthy  &  respectable  preachers  from  this 
quarter:  but  I  hoped  a  man  of  Massachusetts  education  would  appear,  in  whom 
you  would  be  united  &  happy.  And  I  determined  with  myself  not  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  one  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  unless  I  knew  him  to  be  the 
very  man. 

Again  he  states  qualities  which  a  minister  must  have  regard¬ 
less  of  his  geographical  inheritance: 

For  I  wish  to  see  a  man  in  my  place  who  will  be  wise  to  prevent  evil  as 
well  as  able  &  active  to  do  good.  To  preach  well  is  only  a  part  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  a  good  pastor.  Some  of  the  best  preachers  are  the  worst  pastors,  and 
do  the  least  good.  And  it  would  be  a  lasting  affliction  to  my  heart  if  you 
should  settle  any  other  than  a  man  of  sober  judgment,  sound  sense,  single 
heart,  and  love  for  the  out  of  door  work  of  the  ministry.  Such  a  man  will  be 
happy  connection  with  Father  Wilson,  and  in  relation  to  all  the  ministers 
&  Institutions  in  the  city. 

The  committee  tried  again  and  by  February  of  the  following 
year— 1837— they  enthusiastically  recommended  the  Reverend 
Mark  Tucker  of  Troy,  New  York.  They  had  been  more  cau¬ 
tious  than  before  and  procured  several  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion.  “  There  appeared  to  be  great  unanimity  among  the 
Brethren  ”  and  it  was  voted  unanimously  to  call  him,  “  both 
male  and  female  members  rising  in  the  affirmative.”  This  is  the 
first  record  of  the  sisters  voting  in  meeting.  Mark  Tucker  was  a 
handsome  man  and  they  may  have  just  been  swept  off  their 
feet.  But  the  men  liked  him  too.  Deacon  William  C.  Snow 
so  admired  him  that  he  combined  a  couple  of  chapters  of  the 
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church’s  history  by  naming  a  son  Joseph  Tucker  Snow.  His 
installation  took  place  June  21,  1837,  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Shepherd,  the  minister  of  the  Bristol  church,  as  moderator.  The 
sermon  was  given  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Adams  of  Boston.  With 
him  he  had  brought  his  wife,  Harriet,  and  his  daughter  Mary. 

Mark  Tucker  was  to  Parson  Paddy  Wilson’s  liking.  He  had 
refused  a  call  to  Park  Street  Church,  Boston.  Brimstone  Corner 
did  not  make  the  appeal  which  Abbott’s  Parade  held.  This 
was  a  triumph  over  Boston  Congregationalism,  but  more  than 
that  Mark  Tucker  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  Paddy  believed  in 
that  quality  for  a  minister.  In  1818  he  and  the  Reverend  John 
Chester  had  been  tried  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  New  York, 
in  connection  with  charges  brought  against  the  Reverend 
Hooper  Cumming.  The  trial  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
Mark  had  been  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  telling  the  truth. 
Again  in  Northampton  in  1824  he  stood  up  to  the  officials  of 
the  town  sufficiently  to  make  those  in  opposition  publish  a 
pamphlet  entitled  a  Statement  of  Facts. 

His  nine  years  as  the  assistant  and  then  the  pastor  in  Benefi¬ 
cent  Church  were  peaceful  and  constructive.  During  his 
pastorate  his  wife  died  and  he  married  a  Providence  resident 
for  his  second  wife,  which  helped  overcome  his  “  outlander  ” 
handicap  which  bothered  Cyrus  Mason. 

James  Wilson  was  seventy-seven  and  with  full  confidence  in 
Mark  Tucker  he  could  let  the  load  gradually  slip  off  his 
shoulders.  Summer  days  would  find  him  with  an  easier  con¬ 
science  among  his  flowers  and  vegetables  which  he  loved.  For 
the  fun  of  it  he  raised  some  “  love  apples.”  They  were  beauti¬ 
ful  to  behold  but  no  one  dared  eat  one— vitamins  in  tomatoes 
being  a  discovery  of  succeeding  generations.  He  set  out,  along 
with  his  fruit  trees,  ten  varieties  of  grapes  which  his  son-in-law 
Nicholas  Gladding  brought  to  splendid  yields  in  the  next 
generation  and  which  are  still  remembered  by  his  great-grand¬ 
daughters.1 

In  the  winter  he  watched  his  grandchildren  slide  down  across 
the  garden  and  fields  of  the  parsonage.  They  would  go  fast  all 
the  way  to  Richmond  Street. 
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Winter  afternoons  he  would  sit  and  visit  with  his  good  friend 
and  contemporary,  Deacon  Stephen  Wardwell.  Other  times  he 
would  think  about  his  grandchildren  and  write  them  letters  as 
he  did  his  granddaughter  Anna,  who  lived  in  New  York: 

Providence,  November  13,  1835 

Dear  Mrs.  Chace 

Be  assured  yours  of  October  19th  was  very  acceptable  and  afforded  us  all 
much  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  continued  good  health  of  yourself  and  your 
partner  for  Life,  also  the  agreeableness  to  you  of  your  situation  in  so  many 
respects  in  that  great  city  now  become  the  place  of  your  abode.  We  are  also 
much  pleased  with  the  polite  and  motherly  attentions  of  your  kind  landlady 
Mrs.  Webber  as  thereby  greatly  contributing  to  render  your  situation  more 
pleasant.  The  refined  style  and  flowing  ease  of  your  affectionate  Letter  to¬ 
gether  with  the  grateful  expression  of  your  estimation  of  the  little  I  have  been 
able  to  do  for  you,  make  a  due  impression  on  my  heart  towards  you  as  my 
oldest  granddaughter.  And  be  assured  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  so  little  for  you 
I  shall  continue  to  supplicate  in  your  behalf  the  needful  benedictions  of  your 
Almighty  Father  in  Heaven  through  the  intercession  of  our  only  Redeemer 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  who  is  able  to  confer  on  us  every  blessing 
both  for  time  and  for  Eternity. 

Doubtless  New  York  must  present  you  a  great  variety  of  new  objects,  but 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  great  filth  of  its  streets  although  I  heard  often  com¬ 
plaints  on  that  head.  But  if  you  will  attentively  examine  Revelations  21st  and 
2 2d  Chapters  you  will  there  see  described  a  city  far  different  from  New  York 
or  from  any  other  City  on  earth.  All  therein  is  grandeur,  glory  and  felicity 
eternal,  infinitely  transcending  the  worth  and  glory  of  all  the  cities  that  ever 
existed  on  this  globe  evanescent  in  duration.  Hope  and  pray  that  you  and 
I  and  all  appertaining  to  us  may  so  seek  and  strive  as  to  obtain  an  imperishable 
inheritance  and  abode  in  that  City  whose  wall  is  of  jasper  and  her  buildings 
as  of  pure  gold.  Read,  read  these  Chapters,  for  they  are  worthy  of  belief 
being  founded  in  God’s  immutability  of  truth  eternal. 

You  doubtless  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Fillmore’s  dear  little  babe  having  taken 
her  flight  to  the  heavenly  world.  But  we  know  not  who  shall  next  follow. 
Thank  God  at  present  we  all  enjoy  good  health.  You  mention  a  Rev.  Mr.  Chace 
who  resides  at  Mrs.  Webbers.  Also  her  politeness  in  giving  you  a  seat  in  her 
pew  in  church.  I  was  baptized,  confirmed,  admitted  to  the  Communion  Table 
and  Married  in  Church  and  in  church  forms,  although  now  a  Congregation- 
alist.  Here  names  and  forms  are  of  but  small  consequence.  But  a  reverent  and 
regenerated  heart  and  a  holy  life  are  of  essential  importance.  These  afford 
true  Happiness  here,  and  through  Christ  ensure  eternal  life  hereafter.  A  cousin 
of  ours  from  Baltimore  resides  in  New  York.  Her  husbands  name  I  have 
forgotten  nor  do  I  remember  in  what  street  she  lives.  Should  I  find  out  will 
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inform  you.  I  am  acquainted  with  her  parents  and  also  with  herself  and 
husband.  I  believe  she  would  be  pleased  to  become  known  to  you  but  Adieu. 
You  see  how  long  a  letter  I  have  written,  all  here  join  in  love  to  you  and 
Mr.  Chace. 

I  remain  your  grandsire 

James  Wilson 

One  morning  another  granddaughter,  Rebecca  Gladding, 
who  was  working  a  sampler,  came  by  and  said,  “  Give  me  a 
verse,  grandfather,”  and  James,  thinking  of  the  leisure  which 
Mark  Tucker  had  brought  him,  dictated: 

Youth  and  beauty  lovely  are 
But  age  and  wisdom  better  far. 

The  cemetery  was  not  a  long  walk  even  though  uphill. 
Paddy  would  frequently  visit  it.  He  and  Mary  had  gone  there 
six  times  with  the  bodies  of  their  children,  and  now  Mary’s 
earthly  remains  were  there.  And  scattered  around  the  Benefi¬ 
cent  plot,  as  well  as  over  in  the  Benevolent  and  Proprietors’ 
sections,  were  reminders  of  hundreds  whom  he  had  known. 
As  one  approaches  eighty  cemetery  visiting  is  comforting. 

He  also  loved  to  be  alone  in  the  meeting-house,  going  from 
room  to  room,  remembering  the  parts  of  himself  which  he  had 
built  into  its  very  timbers,  remembering  where  the  saints  of  his 
early  ministry  had  sat  in  worship  and  led  in  discussion. 

Sometimes  as  he  left  his  parsonage  home  to  walk  down  the 
street  he  would  lock  the  door,  not  from  any  necessity  but  to 
try  again  the  old  lock  which  was  the  only  memento  of  the 
things  which  Mary  had  brought  with  her  from  Ireland.  Per¬ 
haps  he  turned  it  thoughtfully  on  Saturday,  September  14, 
1839,  when  after  dinner  he  went  to  the  barber-shop  to  be 
shaved.  Mark  Tucker  was  away  and  Paddy  was  to  preach 
tomorrow.  He  hoped  that  as  long  as  he  lived  he  would  always 
appear  at  the  Lord’s  house  well-groomed  and  neat.  On  his  way 
back  home  he  walked  past  the  church,  turned  Seaver’s  corner, 
and  a  little  out  of  breath  mounted  the  steps  off  the  sidewalk  on 
Chestnut  Street  which  led  into  the  oft-frequented  home  of  old 
Stephen  Wardwell.  Stephen  was  very  sick  and  would  not  live 
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long.  The  two  men  of  God  talked  a  little  while— in  the  most 
casual  way  they  spoke  about  a  journey  they  would  soon  be 
taking. 

Parson  Paddy  walked  home  from  Stephen’s,  turned  the  key 
in  the  beloved  parsonage  door,  and  entered.  He  sat  down  to 
rest  in  his  favorite  lolling  chair  and  soon  dropped  off  to  sleep. 
He  awakened  in  the  land  that  he  had  been  telling  people  about 
ever  since  he  met  Mr.  Wesley  in  Ireland. 

The  grief-stricken  community  felt  they  could  not  gather 
without  either  of  their  pastors  for  the  Sabbath  service  on  the 
following  day.  They  had  counted  on  Mark  Tucker  being 
away— but  not  James  Wilson.  Instead,  they  would  rather  think 
upon  what  Parson  Paddy  would  have  said  had  he  carried  out 
his  intention  to  preach  on  that  day. 

On  Monday  a  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  meeting-house 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Stephen  S.  Wardwell’s  frag¬ 
mentary  diary  tells  us  that  the  pulpit  was  draped  in  black,  also 
crape  was  tied  around  the  lamps  in  the  choir;  the  house  was 
filled.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Lord  of  the  Richmond  Street  Church 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Folsom  of  the  High  Street  Church  con¬ 
ducted  the  service,  after  which  “  the  Coiffin  was  opened  and 
the  congregation  permitted  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  body  of 
their  deceased  minister.  The  procession  was  then  formed  and 
proceeded  to  the  grave.” 

With  Mark  Tucker’s  return  he  preached  a  funeral  sermon 
on  Lord’s  Day,  September  29.  In  it  he  said,  “  I  exceedingly 
regret  I  was  absent  from  the  city  when  devout  men  carried  his 
remains  to  the  grave  .  .  .  rarely  if  ever  have  so  many  gathered 
around  the  bier  where  reposed  the  remains  of  goodness  as  at 
the  interment  of  our  late  friend.” 

Stephen  S.,  who  often  disagreed  with  Paddy  Wilson,  wrote: 
“  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  we  might  have  had  in  regard 
to  certain  doctrines  there  have  been  none  of  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship.” 

In  his  will  James  Wilson  had  described  himself  in  ancient 
British  terms,  “  clergyman,  alias  Gentleman,  alias  Yeoman.” 
He  had  been  all  three,  a  land-holder  and  cultivator  (yeoman), 
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a  clergyman  and,  not  the  least,  a  gentleman,  “  a  man  of  good 
breeding,  courtesy  and  kindness,  possessed  of  a  fine  sense  of 
honor,  a  strict  regard  for  his  obligations  and  consideration  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.”2 

As  a  clergyman  he  had  seen  “  sinners  convinced  and  con¬ 
verted,  and  Saints  sweetly  Refreshed  and  Comforted,”  as 
Joseph  Snow  had  once  written. 

A  question  in  his  catechism  for  the  children  of  Beneficent 
Church  had  read,  “  What  sort  of  a  place  is  heaven?  ”  and  the 
answer  had  been,  “  It  is  a  place  of  wonderful  light  and  glory 
and  where  God  dwells  with  his  holy  Angels  .  .  .  where  there 
is  no  more  pain  or  death  neither  night  nor  winter.” 

And  now,  before  the  darkness  of  that  Saturday  afternoon 
had  set  in  and  before  many  September  hints  of  an  approaching 
winter  had  been  given,  he  became  reunited  with  Mary  and 
the  dear  ones  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  in  that  place  of  “  won¬ 
derful  light  and  glory.” 

In  the  new  world  of  America,  Paddy  Wilson  had  discovered 
the  meaning  of  Roger  Williams’  words,  used  in  the  code  of  the 
first  general  assembly: 

Let  the  lambs  of  the  Most  High  walk  in  this 
Colony  without  molestation  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  their  God  forever  and  ever. 

So  now  in  that  world  where  all  things  were  made  new,  he 
who  had  helped  build  so  well  the  Providence  pattern  of  free¬ 
dom  and  co-operation  found  the  higher  ways  of  Providence. 
There  James  and  Mary  and  the  friends  of  yesteryear  would 
walk  forever  and  forever  under  a  continuing  Beneficent 
Providence. 
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4.  Those  named  in  the  deed  were  Barzillai  Richmond,  Henry  Bacon, 
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Samuel  Snow,  Levi  Ham,  Jeremiah  Eddy,  Barnard  Eddy,  David  Bacon,  Daniel 
Snow,  James  Dyer,  John  Field,  Jr.,  Abner  Tucker  members  of  the  said  society. 

5.  Beneficent  Church  has  a  fine  photostatic  copy  of  this  first  record  book 
which  is  described  by  Ryder  as  follows:  “The  Original  Record  Book  of 
Benef.  is  a  folio  of  English  Mfg.  bound  in  rough  sheep  or  calf  skin  and 
stamped  on  the  side  ‘  Invoice  book  1743  J.  G.’  On  the  inside  of  the  same  cover 
are  the  words  ‘  John  Grant’s  Book  1743.’  18  of  the  first  leaves  were  numbered 
and  ‘Invoices  to  London’  written  at  the  top;  the  leaves  on  which  invoices 
were  written  have  evidently  been  torn  out  at  the  time  the  blank  book  was 
discarded  and  became  a  Church  Record.” 

6.  Bayles,  History  of  Providence  County,  p.  299. 

7.  The  grave  of  Joseph  Snow’s  father,  Deacon  Snow,  is  at  North  Burial 
Ground  and  Rev.  Joseph  Snow’s  first  wife,  Sarah,  is  buried  at  Oakland 
Cemetery.  Other  Snow  family  burials  are  in  these  cemeteries  and  Swan  Point, 
but  the  minister’s  grave  has  not  been  located. 


Chapter  Six 


1.  Dwight,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  46. 

2.  Meader,  East  Greenwich  Catholic  Congregational  Church. 

3.  The  “  pupils  ”  later  became  “  Brown  University.”  See  W eybosset  Bridge, 
Chap.  XI. 

4.  Guild,  Brown  University,  p.  72. 

5.  Guild,  p.  222. 


Chapter  Seven 


1.  See  W eybosset  Bridge,  Chap.  II. 


2. 


Pupils  of  Father  Wilson 


Thos  Eddy 
Jarvis  E.  Gladding 
Benjn  C.  Eddy 
Ethelbert  R.  Billings 
Amasa  Manton 
James  Jacobs 
Theodore  Taylor 
Benjn  S.  Olney 
Wm.  E.  Richmond 
Roger  Williams  Potter 
Nath1  Gladding 


Joseph  C.  Whiting 
Wm.  Ham 
Turpin  G.  Atwood 
Amos  C.  Barton 
Joseph  Barton 


Wm.  G.  Williams 


Edward  Field 
Wm.  V.  Arnold 


James  Salisbury 
Walter  Paine 
George  A.  Simmons 


Sally  Goddard 
Abby  Goddard 
Harriet  Bowler 
Hannah  Snow 


Abby  Lothrop 
Betsy  Tibbitts 
Sarah  Williams 
Susan  Cunliff 


Elizabeth  Gladding 
Rebecca  S.  Russell 
Sybyl  Dyer 
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Hiram  Barker 
Cyrus  B.  Manchester 
Anthony  B.  Arnold 
Joseph  Rawson 
Truman  Beckwith 

S.  Augustes  Arnold 
Ezek  Aldrich 
Paris  Dyer 
Russel  Greene 
Sterry  Baker 
James  Snow 
Thomas  Snow 
Joseph  Snow 
Elisha  Olney 
Wm.  Branch 
Joseph  Gladding 
James  Butts 


Henry  Barton 
Wm.  C.  Snow 
Rhodes  Allen 
Lucy  Field 


Betsy  Snow 
Amy  Cole 
Fanny  Gramont 
Sarah  Williams 
Maria  Peck 
Mary  Foster 
Harriet  Howard 
Lucy  Potter 
Mary  Ann  Nichols 
Rhoda  Curtis 
Henritta  Hunt 
Abby  Humphrey 
Amey  Brown 
Nancy  Field 
Mary  Tillinghast 
John  A.  Field 
George  Grinnell 


Sarah  Ann  Warner 
Amy  Hoppin 
Caroline  Crapon 


Abby  Rawson 
Eliza  Vaughn 


Hertilla  T.  Burr 
Eliza  Fiske 
Desire  Jones 
Fanny  Barnes 
Anna  T.  Fairbanks 
Hannah  B.  Potter 
Hannah  Potter 
Abby  Potter 
Ann  C.  Arnold 


3.  So  named,  as  it  was  here  in  1769  that  a  telescope  was  set  up  to  observe 
the  Transit  of  Venus.  Benjamin  West  was  its  sponsor,  aided  by  “  Jo  and  Mo  ” 
Brown,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Jabez  Bowan,  and  others. 

4.  Report  of  the  Providence  School  Committee,  1899-1900,  p.  46. 

5.  Report  of  the  Providence  School  Committee,  1899-1900,  p.  25. 


Chapter  Eight 


1.  We  suspect  the  “b”  was  Bennett  Wheeler’s  mistake,  as  it  is  “p” 
elsewhere. 

2.  Quoted  by  Wilson,  p.  134  F.N.  from  Wesley,  Ecclesiastical  History , 
Vol.  I,  p.  99. 


Chapter  Nine 


1.  The  Providence  National  Bank ,  1791 -1941. 

2.  Tucker’s  centennial  sermon  gives  the  total  for  the  West  Side  Church  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty— it  seems  to  have  been  a  ministerial  count  uncorrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  records. 

3.  See  W eybosset  Bridge,  Chap.  XII. 

4.  Dr.  Hall— Historical  Discourses,  p.  33. 

5.  Dr.  Hall— Historical  Discourses,  pp.  33  and  34. 

6.  These  dishes  are  now  the  proud  possession  of  the  church,  a  gift  made  by 
Misses  Frances  and  Nellie  Grammont,  great-granddaughters  of  James  Wilson. 

7.  This  is  in  the  possession  of  the  church. 
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Chapter  Ten 

1.  Staples,  p.  6 1 8. 

2.  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  were  used  interchangeably  in  New 
England.  This  was  especially  true  in  Connecticut  at  this  time  where  the 
standing  order  had  become  more  Presbyterian  than  Congregational.  See 
Weybosset  Bridge,  Chap.  IV. 

3.  Dwight,  Vol.  II,  p.  20. 

Chapter  Eleven 

1.  Kimball,  Providence  in  Colonial  Times,  p.  374. 

2.  The  case  of  the  present  chapel  organ  is  a  replica  of  this  original  organ. 

Chapter  Twelve 

1.  Stephen  S.  Wardwell’s  journals  are  the  source  of  our  information  that 
the  T ristram  grounded  in  its  voyage  to  America. 

2.  In  Providence  he  was  always  called  Moffitt  but  in  his  own  writings 
Maffitt. 

3.  The  dirty  floor  and  walls  are  a  stain  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  usually 
good  order  of  church  sextons;  the  low  ceiling  was  later  remedied  by  raising 
the  meeting-house. 

4.  The  first  “  church  Wedding  ”  at  Beneficent  did  not  take  place  until  1859. 
It  was  such  an  unusual  event  in  an  evangelical  church  that  crowds  came  and 
the  bride’s  “  tarlton  gown  was  torn  in  the  on-rush.  Disorder  reigned.”  The 
following  year  this  item  appears  in  the  Society’s  book: 

Annual  meeting  April  2  i860 

Some  discussion  arose  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  House  for  wedding 

ceremonies,  and  it  was  Voted  that  the  standing  committee  be  and  are  hereby 

authorized  to  allow  the  House  to  be  used  for  wedding  occasions,  under 

such  restrictions  as  they  may  judge  best. 

(  Benjamin  M.  Brown 
Standing  committee  Increase  Sumner 

(  Jona  S.  Angell 

Chapter  Thirteen 

1.  Keller,  The  Second  Great  Awakening  in  Connecticut,  p.  15. 

2.  Keller,  p.  15. 

3.  Keller,  p.  21. 

4.  Ross,  Discourse,  Embracing  the  Civil  and  Religious  History  of  Rhode 
Island,  p.  77. 

5.  Life  of  Hopkins,  pp.  97, 98, 102, 103. 

Chapter  Fourteen 

1.  Staples,  p.  533. 

2.  There  were  also  men  from  Syria,  Persia,  Bulgaria,  and  Cuba  in  this 
Foreign  Department  of  the  Sunday  school  which  had  an  average  attendance 
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of  seventy.  Most  successful  work  was  done  with  the  Chinese  and  Armenian 
group.  The  present  Euphrates  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in  Provi¬ 
dence  sprang  from  this  Sunday  school.  No  chapter  in  the  Church’s  history  is 
brighter  than  that  of  the  Chinese  Sunday  school  which  formed  friendships  that 
have  lasted  down  to  the  present  day.  Many  were  the  banquets  and  gifts  given 
by  the  pupils  to  their  teachers.  One  typical  incident  was  that  related  by 
Mr.  J.  William  Rice,  the  superintendent  of  the  school: 

Mention  should  be  made  of  a  very  interesting  gathering  on  Monday 
evening,  April  28th,  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  for  China  of  one  of  the 
first  scholars  in  the  first  Chinese  schools  ever  held  in  this  church  in  1878 
—May  Hing.  The  teachers  gave  him  a  dozen  silver  teaspoons  engraved  with 
his  name  in  both  English  and  Chinese  and  enclosed  them  in  a  beautiful 
leather  case.  The  presentation  was  made  by  one  of  the  teachers  who  was 
present  at  that  first  gathering  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  Bible  Room  at 
the  east  side  of  the  rostrum  in  the  Parish  Rooms.  In  the  presentation  the 
teacher  spoke  very  appropriately  of  the  fact  that  May  Hing  was  the  only 
scholar  in  the  city  who  was  present  at  that  first  gathering.  Since  his  return 
home  to  China,  he  has  written  several  very  interesting  letters  to  the  teachers 
and  the  superintendent. 

The  school  was  kept  in  operation  for  about  thirty  years.  In  the  first  fifteen 
years  over  one  hundred  Chinese  attended  and  many  more  in  the  second  period. 

3.  It  was  above  this  chapel  that  in  1857  the  new  choir  and  organ  were 
erected  and  the  rooms  for  the  minister’s  study  provided;  the  original  building 
now  houses  the  office,  the  Dr.  Krom  room,  and  the  ladies’  lounge. 

4.  In  the  later  chapel,  built  in  1873,  a  clever  seating  arrangement  was  used. 
The  benches  had  swivel  backs  like  street-car  seats  and  after  the  “  opening 
exercises  ”  every  other  row  was  reversed  and  a  class  thus  provided  with  vis- 
a-vis  arrangement.  At  this  same  time  some  beautiful  little  armchairs  were 
provided  for  the  infants;  many  of  which  are  still  in  use. 

Chapter  Fifteen 

1.  The  phrase  has  shortened  through  the  years  from  “watch  and  care  ”  to 
“  watch  care.” 

2.  These  street  names  were  in  use  by  this  time. 

3.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  The  Life  and  Recollections  of  John  Howland, 
pp.  210-213. 

4.  Providence  Journal,  May  7,  1944. 

5.  Rebecca’s  daughters  Caroline,  Anna,  and  Mary  married  James  R.  Gram- 
mont,  George  A.  Snow,  and  James  W.  Hubbard  respectively. 

Chapter  Seventeen 

1.  Frances  and  Nellie  Grammont. 

2.  Century  Dictionary. 
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87,  128,  132,  189,  218,  223,  237 
Billings,  William,  244 
Blackstone  Canal,  229 
Bosworth,  Asa  &  Smith,  1 50 
Bowen,  Dr.  Ephraim,  63 
Bowler,  Joseph,  236 
Bowler,  Metcalf,  10 
Branch,  Daniel,  57 
Briggs,  Amos,  228 
Bristol,  1 13,  134,  185 
Brown,  Allen,  212 
Brown,  John,  8,  19,  128 
Brown,  Joseph,  8 
Brown,  Moses,  19,  82,  146 


Brown,  Nicholas,  108,  229,  242 
Brown  University,  5,  9,  234 
Brown,  Captain  Zephaniah,  61,  88 
Burial  Ground,  130,  205 
Business  and  commerce,  19,  144,  229, 
236 

Butler,  Cyrus,  149,  229 

Calvinism,  25,  28,  59,  87,  167,  195,  240 

Calvinists,  16,  197 

Cambridge  Platform,  5 1 

Capro,  Philip,  204 

Carey,  Benjamin,  177 

Catechism,  James  Wilson’s,  109 

Chace,  Anna,  260 

Channing,  Rev.  William  Ellery,  133, 
198 

Cheapside,  229 

Chinese  Sunday  School,  268,  Chap. 
XIV,  note  2 

Christmas  observance,  190 
Churches,  Massachusetts.  Boston: 
Bowdoin  Street,  250;  Old  South 
Congregational,  243;  Park  Street, 

259 

Northampton:  Congregational,  259 
Churches,  Providence:  Central  Bap¬ 
tist,  77;  Central  Congregational, 
222;  Chestnut  Street  Methodist, 
236;  First  Baptist,  5,  9,  91,  183,  212, 
220,  235;  First  Congregational,  5,  8, 
91,  153,  204,  241;  First  Universalist, 
167;  Grace  Episcopal,  78,  97;  High 
Street  Congregational,  78;  Pacific 
Congregational,  75;  Pine  Street 
Baptist,  215;  Plymouth  Union  Con¬ 
gregational,  78,  222;  Quaker,  5; 
Richmond  Street  Congregational, 
78,  212,  232;  St.  John’s  Episcopal, 
5,  46,  92,  150,  154,  212,  242;  Third 
Congregational,  76;  Union  Con¬ 
gregational,  78;  Westminster  Con¬ 
gregational,  78 
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Churches,  Rhode  Island:  East  Green¬ 
wich  Catholic  Congregational,  86, 
226;  Newman  Congregational, 
Rumford,  64,  226;  Newport  Con¬ 
gregational,  86;  Newport,  Trinity, 
242;  Warren  Baptist,  90;  Warren 
Methodist,  1 1 8 
Church,  George  E.,  222 
Church  bells,  36 
Clarke,  John  Innis,  10 1,  106 
Clock,  155 

Congregational  Council,  55,  58,  59, 
62-72 

Congregational  Society,  44,  53,  132 
Congregationalism,  42,  49,  122 
Connecticut,  Hartford,  115;  New 
Haven,  114;  Stratford,  114;  Wal¬ 
lingford,  1 14;  Woodbury,  200 
Cooley,  Franklin,  204 
Crapon,  Daniel,  230 
Croswell,  Rev.  Harry,  182 
Customs  and  conduct,  21;  dress,  31; 
religious,  Chap.  XII;  rules  of,  125 

Day,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  62 

Deists,  197,  201 

Depression,  153 

Dexter,  Thomas,  57 

Diaries,  Stephen  S.  Wardwell’s,  156 

Discipline,  church,  134,  185,  223; 

Methodist,  125 
Doctrine,  56,  Chap.  XIII 
Dwight,  Timothy,  9,  14,  83,  95,  129, 
144,  154,  191,  193 
Dyer,  Benjamin,  153,  220,  229 
Dyer,  Olney,  176 

Easter  observance,  190 
Eddy,  Abigail,  176 
Eddy,  Barnard,  102,  149 
Eddy,  Ezek,  88 
Eddy,  Margaret  S.,  2 1 1 
Eddy,  Samuel,  204 
Eddy’s  Point,  153 
Edes,  Rev.  Henry,  133 
Education,  10,  Chap.  VII 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  201 
Ely,  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  194 
Embury,  Rev.  Philip,  25,  27 


Emmons,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  201 
Episcopalians,  192,  208 

Fast  Day,  180 

Field,  Daniel,  127 

Field,  Deacon  John,  6,  48,  57 

Fillmore,  Rev.  Jesse,  181,  236 

Finances,  church,  44,  Chap.  IX 

Finney,  Rev.  Charles  G.,  186 

Fire,  167;  companies,  157 

Food,  21,  158 

Forbes,  Rev.  Feres,  63,  69 

Fourth  of  July  Celebration,  158,  170 

Fowler,  Prof.  Henry,  83 

Free  Will  Baptists,  168 

French  Revolution,  83 

Fuller,  Joseph,  48,  60,  67,  72,  74,  133 

Fuller,  Nathaniel,  102 

Funerals,  191;  Masonic,  192 

Gano,  Rev.  Stephen,  M.D.,  78 
Gaspee,  12 

Gladding,  Benjamin,  n,  12 
Gladding,  Nicholas  B.,  237 
Gladding,  Royal,  231 
Gladdings,  148,  229 
Grosvenor  Building,  68 

Halfway  Covenant,  202 
Harvard,  17,  70 

Hitchcock,  Rev.  Enos,  5,  9,  15,  16,  40, 
63,  69,  96,  132,  146,  21 1 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  Gad,  63,  69 
Hooker,  Thomas,  17 
Hopkins,  Rev.  Samuel,  19,  195,  200- 
202,  232 

Hopkinsianism,  195 
Hoppin,  Benjamin,  10,  44,  60,  75,  88, 
133 

Howland,  John,  n,  19,  39,  41,  99,  101, 
144,  146 

Hymnbooks,  245 
Independency,  49 

Ireland:  Abington,  24;  Cork,  26;  Dub¬ 
lin,  149,  238;  Limerick,  26 

Jacobs,  Nathaniel,  48,  57 
Jenkins,  Jonathan,  48 
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Jews,  107 

Jones,  Thomas,  18,  44,  48,  54,  60,  63, 
74,  128,  132,  244 
Jones,  Gov.  William,  100,  192 

Keller,  Prof.  Charles  Roy,  197 

King,  William  J.,  222 

Kingman,  Abner,  213 

Knight,  Ebenezer,  177 

Knox,  General  Henry,  daughter  of, 

83,  98 

Lafayette,  General,  169 
Lee,  Rev.  Jesse,  118 
Libraries,  94,  96,  138,  220,  234 
Lippitt,  General,  119,  12 1 
Llewellyn,  Thomas,  90 
Lord’s  Supper,  49,  176,  246 
Lotteries,  88 
Luther,  Martin,  118 
Lysicrates,  monument  of,  253 

MacDougall,  Prof.  Hamilton  C.,  252 
MacSparran,  Rev.  James,  94,  254 
Maffitt,  Rev.  John,  181 
Manning,  Rev.  James,  9,  n,  15,  16,  99 
Market  House,  9,  147 
Marriage  fees,  237 
Martin,  James,  57 
Martin,  Joseph,  48,  67 
Mason,  Rev.  Cyrus,  256 
Mason,  Lowell,  249 
Masons,  St.  John’s  Lodge,  74 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  117,  243,  250, 
259;  Bridgewater,  63;  Pembroke,  70; 
Rehoboth,  82 

Mathewson,  Colonel  John,  61,  75 
Merchants  Bank,  164 
Methodists,  16,  25,  27-28,  Chap.  VIII, 
163,  175 

Mitchell,  Rev.  John,  196 
Moody,  Rev.  Samuel,  19 1 
Munro,  James,  43 
Murray,  Rev.  John,  77,  197 
Music,  190,  Chap.  XVI 

New  Lights,  9,  41,  117,  174 
New  York,  27,  260 
Newman,  John,  149 
Nichols,  Rebecca  S.,  212 
Nightingale,  Joseph,  8 


Ogden,  Jane,  231 
Olney,  Maria,  212 
Organ  blower,  251 
Organs,  170,  241 

Pabodie,  William,  236 
Paine,  Thomas,  196 
Paine,  Walter,  108 
Paget,  Mrs.  Henry,  40 
Paper  money,  14,  19 
Parsonage,  45,  88,  138,  148,  239 
Peck,  Levi,  130 

Peck,  Lewis,  61,  92,  128,  130,  147 
Pew  auction,  15 1 
Philadelphia,  21 1 
Pickering,  David,  247 
Pitman,  Saunders,  177 
Police  Gazette,  185 
Pratt,  Chester,  213,  218,  224,  247 
Preaching,  extempore,  124 
Presbyterianism,  49 
Proud,  Daniel,  102,  103 
Proud,  Samuel,  46,  60,  129 
Providence  anniversary,  235 
Providence  Association  of  Mechanics 
and  Manufacturers,  99,  128,  145,  148 
Providence  Institution  for  Savings, 
230 

Providence  Selection,  181 

Raikes,  Robert,  210 
Rawson,  Stephen,  105 
Redwood  Library,  94 
Reed,  Rev.  John,  63,  69 
Religious  journalism,  216 
Relly,  James,  197 
Revivals,  179,  1 81-188 
Reynolds,  Grindall,  102 
Rhode  Island,  Barrington,  150;  Bristol, 
1 13,  134,  185;  Johnston,  178;  New¬ 
port,  2,  3,  18,  94,  1 13,  120;  Paw¬ 
tucket,  20,  210;  Portsmouth,  120 
Rhode  Island  College,  See  Brown 
University 

Richmond,  Barzillai,  10,  57 
Richmond,  William,  10,  100,  145 
Roads,  27 

Robinson,  Rev.  John,  42 
Roman  Catholics,  108,  191 
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Round  Top,  1,  141,  149-1 55 
Russell  brothers,  17 
Russell,  Joseph,  2,  73 

Sabbath  observance,  193,  232 
Sanger,  Rev.  Zedekiah,  63,  69 
School  House  Lane,  43,  73,  96 
School,  James  Wilson’s,  37,  44,  61,  266 
Schools,  Chap.  VII 
Searl,  Solomon,  57 
Searl,  Solomon,  Jr.,  87 
Sermons,  178 
Shaw,  Oliver,  171,  181 
Simmonds,  William  H.,  237 
Slater,  Samuel,  20,  82,  147,  210 
Slavery,  19 
Snow,  Benjamin,  10 
Snow,  Daniel,  224 
Snow,  James,  243 

Snow,  Joseph,  5,  16,  30-61,  117,  244; 
bankruptcy,  43;  funeral,  78;  lawsuit, 
74;  suspended  as  pastor,  53 
Snow,  Joseph  G.,  225 
Snow,  Margaret  Proctor,  46,  54,  74, 
76,  232 

Snow,  Samuel,  10,  43,  47,  66,  74 
Snow,  Thomas,  224 
Snow,  Deacon  William  C.,  47,  52,  81, 
213,  220, 231 
Snow  Lane,  43 
Snow  Street  (Pine),  43 
Spirituous  liquors,  125 
Stages,  229 
Stiles,  Ezra,  32,  77 
Strawbridge,  Robert,  28 
Strong,  Rev.  Nathan,  197 
Sunday  School,  189,  Chap.  XIV 
Swan  Point  Cemetery,  1 

Taylor,  Peter,  10 
Tennant,  Gilbert,  117 


Textile  industry,  147 
Theology,  194-209 
Thompson,  Rev.  Otis,  203,  226 
Thrasher,  Herbert  C.,  243 
Tristram ,  1,  2,  22,  115,  238,  239 
Tucker,  Rev.  Mark,  16,  81,  129,  13 1, 
174,  207,  258 

Union  Sabbath  School  Association, 
213 

Unitarianism,  157,  198 
Lhiiversalism,  87,  166,  197,  217 

Varnum,  Rev.  Thomas,  226 
Vose,  Rev.  James  G.,  106,  211,  222 

War  of  1812,  226 

Ward  well,  Stephen,  29,  39,  44,  72, 
174,  243,  260 

Wardwell,  Stephen  S.,  156-174,  214, 
219,  247,  262 

Wardwell,  Thomas  Jefferson,  220, 
230 

Warner,  Captain  John,  1 
Washington,  George,  24,  97 
Washington,  Martha,  239 
Way  land,  Rev.  Francis,  107 
Weddings,  19 1,  268,  Chap.  XII,  note  4 
Wesley,  John,  3,  25,  42,  239 
Wheeler,  Bennett,  11,  69,  109,  119,  209 
Whitefield,  George,  3,  18,  25 
Whitman,  Jacob,  1 1 
Wilkes,  Nathaniel,  10 
Williams,  Roger,  41 
Williams,  Rev.  Thomas,  174,  203 
Wilson,  James,  Jr.,  22,  108 
Wilson,  Mary,  33,  116,  125,  238 
Wilson,  Thomas,  238 
Wilson,  William,  238 
Woolman,  John,  201 
Worship  customs,  35 
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